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PREFACE 


Mr  Balfour  once  observed  that  the  Irish 
Question  had  almost  become  synonymous  with 
^    .,,.„.,.      English  politics.     He  was  not  far 

English  Politics  °         *        -j.   •  *     *i      4.  4.u 

and  Irish  wrong,  lor  it  is  perfectly  true  that 

for  close  upon  a  century  the 
Nationalist  party  has  dominated  with  local 
grievances  the  whole  course  of  Imperial 
policy. 

Nevertheless  the  Irish  Question  is  not,  intrin- 
sically, a  party  question  at  all,  nor  indeed  should 
it  ever  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
Probiems  and  come  one.  It  shall  therefore  be 
the  primary  intention  of  this 
volume  to  analyse  the  situation  down  to  those 
constituent  elements  into  which  it  must  eventu- 
ally resolve  itself  before  its  anomalous  factors 
can  be  discussed ;  politics  proper  will  be  intro- 
duced only  when  they  become  absolutely 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  tangle 
into  which  they  have  thrown  economic  contro- 
versies. 

In  a  word,  this  is  not  a  'Home  Rule'  book, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  'Home  Rule'  is  not  in 
itself  the  end,  but  merely  the  beginning,  of 
the  Irish  Question;  and  people  who  are  heartily 
sick  of  the  political  strife  are  still  genuinely  and 
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sympathetically  interested  in  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  situation. 

We  hear,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  too  much  about 
Home  Rule,  and  a  great  deal  too  little  about 
the  Irish  Problem  which,  whether  in  London 
or  Dublin,  whether  by  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
calls  for  immediate  attention  on  its  own 
merits;  for,  broadly  speaking,1  'the  only  things 
worth  discussing  in  Ireland  are  the  things 
which,  for  political  reasons,  the  parties  never 
discuss.' 

Most  writers,  for  example,  after  a  perfect 
orgy  of  carefully  selected  quotations  and 
statistics,  are  content  to  end  up 
"relevant?  ^tn  an  argument  for  or  against 

the  'Union,'  or  a  justification  or 
condemnation  of  'History' — which  has  been  as 
prejudicial  subjectively  as  objectively.  The 
present  volume  sets  out  with  the  assumption 
that  the  Irish  Problem  is  about  to  be  approached 
independently  of  English  politics,  not  so  much 
because  the  writer  looks  upon  Home  Rule  as 
apologetically  and  constitutionally  a  fait  accompli, 
as  that  it  is  a  convenient  way  of  making  the 
whole  issue  clearer  to  those  among  the  newer 
generation  who  are  eager  once  more  to  draw 
closer  together  in  mutual  sympathy,  mutual 
respect,  and  mutual  understanding,  in  order 
to  build  over  the  dead  bigotries  of  the  past 
new  hopes  for  the  future.2 

We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Ire- 
land, and,  as  with  all  regenerations,  this  is  an 

1  Cf.  The  Sorrows  of  Ireland,  by  'Pat,'  p.  30. 
s  Cf.  Mrs  John  Richard  Green  on  the  Permanence  of 
Nationalism  and  the  Irish  genius  for  assimilation. 
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opportunity  for   closing  past  controversies  and 

emphasising  coming  conciliations. 

__     _        .  But  there   is   no  call   for  repu- 

New  Era  and  _.      .  ..  ,  r 

old  coatro-  diating  those  who  in  times  gone 
by  found  themselves  in  opposing 
camps,  as  possibly  many  would  still  find  them- 
selves were  the  situations  which  separated  them 
to  come  again.  For  this  reason  it  has  not  been 
thought  advisable  entirely  to  omit  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  present  conditions  of  Ireland 
that  historic  ancestry  to  which  she  owes  her 
political  psychology  as  well  as  her  economic 
health. 

If  any  apology  be   needed,  therefore,  before 
attacking  an   old   subject   according  to   a   new 
method,   it  must  be  found  in  the 
iviithod.  sincere  desire  which  grows  on  every 

side,  both  in  Ireland  and  out- 
side, that  the  present  crisis  is  to  be  the  last, 
and  that  nothing  may  come  to  disturb  that 
rapprochement  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  of 
the  younger  generation.  And  for  this  purpose 
I  have  adopted  as  a  first  principle  that  those 
points  upon  which  all  are  agreed  should  be 
emphasised,  and  those  on  which  men  differ 
should  be  relegated  to  a  subsidiary  place ; 
in  a  word,  I  have  all  through  sought  out  the 
solution  which  would  give  the  victory  to  neither 
party,  and  I  have  paid  special  attention  to 
those  reluctant  admissions  of  both  sides  which 
always  enable  one  to  arrive  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  real  controversies  that  have  kept!  them 
so  far  apart. 

Historical    recriminations   arc   always   odious, 
and  very  seldom  effective.     Once  start  stirring 
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the  still  waters  of  dead  controversies  and  there 
is    an  end   to  all    possibility  of    fathoming   the 

problems    of     life.      But    to-day, 

except  in  one  quarter,  the  absence 
of  bigotry  is  so  noticeable  as  to  be  actually 
taken  for  apathy,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  whole  story  of  Ireland  when  there 
were  more  constructive  instincts  at  work  upon 
her  regeneration:  it  is  the  coming  of  a  new 
conception  of  patriotism  in  which  Home  Ruler 
and  Unionist  will  have  equal  right  to  the  respect 
of  the  nation. 

The  man  who  wrecks  the  hopes  of  the  new 
generation  will  be  a  criminal  not  only  to  Ireland 

but  to  the  Empire.  We  are  just 
The  New  a^  a  tjme  when  one  of  those  great 

fusions  is  taking  place  between 
men  of  different  creeds,  classes,  and  races  which, 
as  they  once  turned  the  Anglo-Norman  barons 
into  a  nation  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves, may  turn  a  democracy  which  yesterday 
was  republican  and  hostile  into  a  people  more 
imperial  than  Imperialists  themselves. 

In  this,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
history;     we  can   only  understand  the  present 

by  a  clear  view  of  the  past :    we 

Necessity  o*  . 

History  for  must  even  understand  the  misunder- 

Peace'  standing  itself,  for  forgetting  pre- 

supposes knowledge,  and  forgiveness  presup- 
poses guilt.  No  peace  which  is  not  founded  on 
mutual  admissions  is  a  safe  foundation  for  a 
new  generation  to  build  upon.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  sav,  with  two  such  races  and  creeds 
as  find  themselves  confronted  in  Ireland,  which 
party  will    be    required  to    make    the   greater 
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effort — the  Irishman  to  adjust  his  nationality 
to  Imperial  limits,  or  the  Imperialist  to  admit 
the  fearful  record  of  failure  of  English  Rule  in 
Ireland  :  the  Redmondite  to  admit  manv  of  the 
faults  which  have  alienated  the  Carson ite,  and  the 
Carsonite  to  admit  many  of  the  good  points  in 
the  Redmondite  programme ;  and  both  political 
parties  to  admit  their  own  failure  to  keep  in 
touch  with  movements,  which,  instead  of  ignoring, 
they  should  have  dominated,  as  in  the  case  of 
Flunket  and  Larkin. 

The  difficulty  has  always  been  that  the  Irish 
Problem  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  highly  technical 
question,  with  its  roots  centuries 
Technical  deeper    than    any    of    those    ever- 

subject.  pressing  changes  in  the   readjust- 

ment of  which  England  has  been  mostly 
engrossed,  with  the  result  that  while  in  Eng- 
land an  election  cry  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  in  Ireland  the  same  problem  has 
faced  generations  of  British  Proconsuls. 

But  just  as  anatomy  is  preliminary  to  medicine, 
so  history  is  preliminary  to  statesmanship;  and 
t  the  politician  who  starts  his  career 

Scientific  and  with  nothing  beyond  '  common 
Dramatic.  sense '  is  as  dangerous  as  a  blind 

sister  of  charity  would  be  in  a  chemist's  shop. 
Innocence  may  or  may  not  be  a  theological 
virtue,  but  ignorance  is  certainly  not  a  prac- 
tical qualification:  and  I  would  much  rather 
trust  a  country  to  the  hands  of  a  learned  cynic 
than  an  ignorant  enthusiast. 

If  there  is  one  lesson,  therefore,  which  I  should 
like  to  teach  the  newer  generation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  who  are  anxious   to  close  the 
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long  chapter  of  discord,  it  is  to  read  history 
from  the  scientific  rather  than  the  dramatic 
standpoint. 

Let  poet  and  playwright  sing  the  glories  of  the 
dead;  let  citizens  erect  statues  to  their  heroes, 
priests  to  their  martyrs ;  but  history  proper 
demands  a  diagnosis  as  delicate  as  any  operation 
in  a  hospital,  and  one,  moreover,  on  which  the 
future  not  only  of  the  individual  depends,  but 
possibly  of  the  whole  body  politic.  Above  all 
things,  as  we  do  not  think  that  fate  will  spare  all 
we  love  nor  disease  consume  all  we  hate,  we 
must  not  prevent  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  from 
probing  the  wound:  for  the  probing  eventually 
saves. 

Patriots  are  generally  bad  historians  and  priests 
bad  legislators,  for  the  same  reason  that  mothers 
make  bad  doctors;  and  if  ever  that  were  illus- 
trated in  politics  and  economics,  it  has  been 
in  the  case  of  Ireland. 

To  the  hero-worshipper,  unfortunately,  there 
is  no  more  paradoxical  sphere  than  that  of 
history.  Superstitions  have  had 
History?  °'  their  saints;    great  causes  have  had 

their  scoundrels;  wise  men  have 
prophesied  in  vain;  folly  has  had  its  martyrs 
all  the  world  over,  and  Ireland  especially  was  not 
likely  to  prove  any  exception  to  the  rule.  After 
all,  any  fool  can  die  for  his  country,  but  it  takes 
a  wise  man  to  be  able  to  live  and  serve  it  to 
advantage.  Solomon  himself  could  have  done 
no  more  than  give  his  life  once  for  his  country, 
but  the  bravest  of  his  people  might  have  wrecked 
it  without  his  wisdom. 

John    Richard    Green    warned    Englishmen 
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against  the  '  Drum  and  Trumpet '  form  of  history: 

I  would  warn  Irishmen  against  the  'melodrama' 

of  history,  though  I  doubt  whether 

Movement.  **     *S     necessary»     f°r     two      of      the 

most  important  works  that  have 
appeared  recently  on  Ireland  have  been  singu- 
larly free  from  this  fault,  and  have  no  doubt 
derived  their  value  from  the  fact.  I  refer  to 
Miss  Murray's  History  of  the  Commercial  Relations 
of  England  and  Ireland  and  Paul  Dubois's 
TJIrelande  Contemporaine,  and  there  is  the  same 
tendency  noticeable  in  nearly  every  work  that 
has  appeared  since. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  by  this  to 
suggest  that  problems  can  all  be  solved  in  the 

abstract  by  books,  or  put  into 
Sory^  °f       execution  automatically  by  Act  of 

Parliament.  Until  you  eliminate 
the  human  element  from  politics  and  reduce 
mankind  to  the  mechanical  simplicity  of  an 
automatic  telephone  exchange,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  eliminate  psychology  from  history. 
Nationality  is  the  soul  of  a  people.  It  is  with 
countries  as  with  individuals — their  present 
character  is  the  sum  total  of  their  past  experiences. 
If  in  Ireland,  as  everywhere  else,  it  were  true 
that  history  was  merely  dead  politics,     it  would 

be   a   simple   process  to   blot   out 

Dead  poimcs.  tlie  Past  an^  describe  merely 
Ireland  to-day.  Unfortunately,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  suppressed  individu- 
alities, all  its  past  history  is  living  politics — open 
wounds  that  have  never  been  properly  healed, 
because  always  healed  artificially  from  without 
and  not  allowed  to  follow  Nature's  course. 
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The  situation,  however,  has  a  peculiar  danger. 

Everybody  knows  the  type  of  soul  that  spends 

its  days  bemoaning  an  irretrievable 

Dead  History.  Past :  tne  same  often  happens  with 
nations.  The  Chinese  are  too  lazy 
to  change  their  ways;  the  Spaniards  too  proud 
to  alter  their  ideals;  even  the  Japanese  still  keep 
the  spirit  of  an  effete  civilisation ;  and  there  is 
a  trait  in  the  Celtic  temperament  which  is  singu- 
larly in  harmony  with  the  instinct  of  retrospection. 
Read  history  retrospectively,  make  the  past 
your  golden  age,   and  you  will  find  no  logical 

stopping-place  till  you  have  trans- 
Retrospective  ported    the    House    rf   Lords   tQ  ^ 

mnoryC.tive  casinoed     shores     of     Normandy, 

restored  the  Empire  to  a  hept- 
archy of  counties,  reinstated  the  Druids  at 
Stonehenge,  and  spent  millions  in  repeopling 
the  Norwegian  ports,  leaving  Ireland  a  forest 
wilderness  with  a  few  boatloads  of  Spaniards. 
Read  history  prospectively,  and  the  quarrels  of 
our  ancestors  become  as  the  nursery  squabbles 
of  children  beside  the  gigantic  problems  that 
face  the  English-speaking  races  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  world  civilisation  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Tradition  as  an  apology  has  never  been  far 

removed  from  the  last  relics  of  ancestor  worship 

as  a  religion,  but  a  system  which 

Tradition  faj]s  {0  iustify  its  eternal  truth,  or 

as  aa  Apology.  *  J  .      ... "  .. 

a  class  that  fails  to  justiiy  its 
utility,  is  foredoomed  to  destruction  in  a  pro- 
gressive age  like  ours. 

The    old    static   criteria    have,    in   the  course 
of  evolution,  given  way  to  dynamic  standards, 
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and  priest  anu  politician  alike  will  have  to  pass 
the  tests  of  a  science  ever  more  exacting;  and  the 
confidence  with  which  they  will  be  followed  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  fearlessness  with 
which  they  accept  the  ordeal.  It  will  be  the 
one  guarantee  of  their  sincerity,  just  as  with 
those  kings  who  have  been  continued  on  their 
thrones  because  they  are  willing  now  to  rule  by 
consent,  whereas  before  they  ruled  by  com- 
pulsion. 

They  will  form  new  forces,  new  powers,  new 
lights;  but  the  road  is  too  hard  and  the  difficul- 
ties far  too  numerous  for  the  race  to  burden 
itself  with  the  baggage  of  dead  bigotries  and 
extinct  sophistries. 

Tradition,  however,  seen  as  a  great  requiem, 
must  ever  command  respect,  and  the  age  is  past 
when  cemetery  desecrations  could 
i^plratioiu8  ^nd  admirers.  Limited  in  vision, 
crude  in  understanding,  there  were 
giants  in  those  days;  but  the  politics  of  Brian 
Boru  have  no  more  claim  on  the  Irishman 
of  to-day  than  the  science  of  Aristotle  has  upon 
the  modern  Greek.  Yet  that  country  is  poor 
indeed  whose  National  Sagas  are  not  an  ever- 
living  and  inspiring  force,  and  there  are  few 
countries  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  past  is  more 
strong  than  in  Ireland. 

Heroism  is,  however,  the  monopoly  of  no  one 
class,  and  heroes  must  be  studied  in  the  con- 
„   „,      .  text    of    their    times    and    in   due 

monopoly  of        perspective    to    the    present.     The 

Heroism.  onjy      thing      t()      ^      therefore>      is 

for    the     new     generation     reverently     to     lay 
the   palm  of  martyrdom  in  every  hand  before 
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they  place  the  great  dead  in  a  common  Pan- 
theon. 

For  it  was  the  arm  that  made  blood  flow 
like  water  in  the  streets  of  Drogheda  that 
saved  the  freedom  of  the  greatest  democracy 
in  the  world.  And  just  as  it  was  that  same  faith 
which  once  had  planned  the  Spanish  Armada, 
to  which,  as  Wellington  told  the  House  of  Lords, 
England  was  indebted  for  half  her  victories,  so 
is  it  to  members  of  that  creed  to  which  Ireland 
owed  most  of  her  ills  that  she  has  since  also  been 
indebted  for  most  of  her  liberties.1 

All  these  facts  must  be  brought  into  consideration 
by  the  new  generation  if  the  re-birth  is  to  be  made 
a  living  reality,  and  not  merely  a 
R!st££aaon<!  galvanic  restoration  of  movement. 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
last  phase  of  Irish  politics  :  we  have  yet  to  face 
the  first  principles  of  the  Irish  Problem.  But 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  battle-field  of  the 
past  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  dead  argu- 
ments and  abandoned  positions,  on  the  other  hand 
the  workshops  of  youth  are  filled  with  the 
strength  and  the  eagerness  of  construction. 
While  in  England  the  electorate  is  sick  to  death 
of  a  local  controversy  year  after  year  dominating 
every  department  of  our  Imperial  policy,  in 
Ireland  there  is  an  equally  disillusioned  body  of 
men  who  are  repenting  ever  having  appealed  to 
an  arbiter  who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  could 
only,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  solicitous 
for  peace  and  cared  little  about  its  condi- 
tions. 

1  Cf.  Chapter  on  Religion  for  value  of  Protestant 
Patriotism. 
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Conferences  settled  the  Irish  Land  Question; 
Conferences  settled  to  a  great  degree  the  Uni- 
versity Question;   Conferences  must 
priSu?  settle  the  Legislative  Question.   Yet 

what  is  'Home  Rule'  but  a  perma- 
nent National  Conference  to  which  Parliament  will 
refer  all  these  minor  points,  reserving  to  itself 
a  supervising  eye  and  a  staying  hand,  lest  the 
weak  should  be  oppressed. 

The  pity  has  been  that  the  idea  in  itself  should 
ever  have  become  a  matter  of  party  politics  in 
England,    and   that  in   Ireland   so 
Politics. °'  much  should  have  been  delegated 

to  politics  which  could  perfectly 
well  have  been  managed  without  them.  As  with 
law,  so  is  it  with  politics — they  are  the  last  resort 
of  those  who  cannot  agree  among  themselves, 
and  every  one  who  appeals  to  them  must  run 
the  risk  of  those  miscarriages  of  justice  which 
are  the  natural  result  of  the  professional  ambi- 
tions of  the  pleaders.  As  soon  as  a  problem 
becomes  a  party  cry,  then  it  must  follow  the 
fortunes  or  the  misfortunes  of  the  party.  And 
this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  relations  of 
England  and  Ireland.  We  look  in  vain  for 
principles:  we  are  only  met  with  paradox.  The 
Conservatives  have  been  the  most  Liberal, 
the  Liberals  the  most  Conservative;  the 
Unionists  most  disruptive,  the  Separatists  most 
Imperial.  Parliament  itself  is  become  little  better 
than  the  old  trial  by  combat. 

Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  Irish  Problem 
suffered,  but  its  very  essential  details  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  struggle  of  the  leaders. 
It  has  made  infinite  copy  for  journalists;  to  the 
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scientist  it  has   almost  been  barren.     Possibly 
circumstances  made  the  course  inevitable,   but 

it  would  have  been  none  the  less  dis- 
J«tkofPpoUtf™f    astrous  had  problems  been  thrown 

into  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
by  profession  merely  orators.  The  books  of 
philosophy  in  the  libraries  of  Alexandra  could 
not  have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  soldiers. 

Yet  if  it  is  true  that  Ireland  has  in  the  past 
suffered  from  political  hypertrophy,  it  is  equally 
true  to  say  that  England  has  suffered  from 
political  atrophy;  so  that  while  Ireland  is  sett- 
ling down  amidst  the  solution  of  great  difficul- 
ties, England  on  the  other  hand  is  just  waking 
up  to  huge  problems  she  has  hitherto  failed  to 
face;  and  the  greater  the  reason  for  allowing 
her  full  freedom,  untrammelled  by  extrinsic 
complications  from  Dublin. 

Combine  the  two  politics  and  you  complicate 
both  problems;    separate  the  politics  and  each 

country  can  solve  its  own.  But 
no  Pontics!8  °f     politics  or  no  politics,  the  problems 

will  remain  technical,  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  needing  expert  interpretation ; 
and  the  most  that  Irish  politicians  have  said 
has  been,  the  cne  party  to  ask  to  be  given 
permission  to  solve  them,  and  the  other  party 
to  be  protected  from  any  abuse  of  power. 
What  is  important  is  not  whether  Ireland  shall 
have  Home  Rule  or  not,  but  what  will  happen 
whether  she  gets  it  or  not;  for  much  of  the 
'wasted  brain  power,'  as  Shaw  calls  it,  that  has 
been  expended  on  the  point  as  to  whether 
*  Unionism'  had  anything  to  do  with  'Unity' — 
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and  for  my  part  it  seems  that  Englishmen  have 
been  a  hundred  years  in  seeing  the  pun — might 
have  been  expended,  as  the  'Sinn  Feiners' 
maintain,  upon  actual  self-help. 

The  catastrophe,  however,  has  had  two  bene- 
ficial results.    In  the  first  place,  it  has  given  the 

political  demand  a  new  force,  and 
dIuJ!*8  °'  m  tne   second  place  it  has  given 

it  the  new  security  of  the  creation 
in  the  meanwhile  of  a  body  of  workers  and 
thinkers  who  will  prevent  what  I  might  call  the 
civil  sphere  of  economics  being  invaded  by  the 
militarism  of  politics. 

Call  it  Home  Rule  or  call  it  Castle  Rule,  the 
policy  of  the  future  must  follow  the  lines  of  the 

maximum  of  internal  development 
policy  of  the        wjth    the    minimum     of    external 

ruture.  m       | 

friction,  and  everything  that  would 
tend  to  keep  that  future  in  theological  and 
political  antagonism  must  be  overcome — in 
a  word,  some  via  media  must  be  discovered. 

That  via  media  to  a  certain  extent  is  already 
in  existence,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  spirit 

a  via  Media.  amonS  the  younger  generation— 
a  spirit  which,  while  it  draws  its 
force  and  enthusiasm  from  the  annals  of  the 
past,  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  fact  that 
patriotism  is  a  progressive  and  creative  force 
and  not  merely  an  imitative  one.  Especially 
does  it  appreciate  that  patriotism  is  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  the  head  as  of  the  heart. 

The   new  spirit,  in  other  words, 

is    the    realisation     that   exchange 

rather     than     dominance     is     the    principle     of 

civilisation,  and  that  qualities  are  valuable,  not 
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in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  but  in  the 
ratio  of  their  future  utility;  that  nationhood  is 
a  spirit  of  mind  rather  than  a  geographical  term. 

If  the  epitaph  of  Robert  Emmet  is  ever  to  be 
written,  therefore,  and  Ireland  is  to  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
more  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  her  sons  than  by 
reason  of  the  colour  of  her  standard.  The  flag 
does  not  make  the  race,  and  I  can  quite  conceive 
the  dream  of  an  Ireland  renowned  in  poetry,  in 
commerce,  and  in  art,  long  after  the  last  battle 
of  civilisation  has  been  fought,  the  last  fortress 
levelled  in  the  amity  of  mankind,  and  the  whole 
world  is  under  the  common  ensign  of  'peace.' 

The  new  patriotism  of  the  new  spirit,  however, 

must  be  a  comprehensive  force  to  unite  and  not 

a  destructive  one   to  separate ;   it 

d„££!L«,.-  must  be  based  on  that  broad  sense 

Patriotism.  .  . 

of  humanity  which  Thomas  Davis 
felt  when  he  exclaimed  : — 


'Irish  born  man  if  you're  to  Ireland  true, 
We  heed  not  race  nor  creed  nor  clan, 
We're  hand  and  heart  with  you.' 


Never  was   Parnell's   famous    phrase  more  true 

than  to-day :    '  Ireland  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 

single  Irishman.' 

We  will  listen  to  no  definition  of  patritoism 

that  does  not  include  all  classes  ;  no  definition 

of  religion  that   does  not  include 

the  world  all  creeds;  no  definition  of  National- 

Problem.  igm    that    does    not    inciude    all 

parties  in  Ireland.     But  what  is  more,  we  will 
listen   to  no   definition   of   Ireland   which   does 
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not  include  the  share  which  a  single  great 
Irishman  has  taken,  whether  in  building  up 
the  English  Empire  or  the  American  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  the  only  way  by  which  Ireland  can  be 
said  to  touch  the  great  world  problems  and 
contribute  to  the  world's  civilisation.  In  that 
very  fact  in  which  so  many  see  danger  we  should 
see  hope — the  English  tongue  is  hardly  a  greater 
bond  than  the  Irish  spirit — the  fact,  namely,  that 
there  are  ten  times  more  Irishmen  outside 
Ireland  than  within  it,  and  this  alone  is  far 
more  likely  to  promote  the  alliance  of  two 
continents  than  to  bring  about  a  separation 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  this  book  is  penned, 
attempting  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from 
politics  strictly  so-called  all  those 
S^eBook.°f  problems  which  in  the  past  have 
been  clouded  rather  than  clarified 
by  the  intrusion.  The  author  must  be  forgiven 
if,  in  trying  to  discover  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  fewest  impasses  in  an  effort  to  unite  the  new 
generation,  he  has  been  thought  lacking  in 
justice  or  in  sympathy. 

When  the  Irish  leader  exclaimed :  '  What  do 
they  know  of  Ireland  that  only  Ireland  know,' 
I  take  it  he  was  protesting  against 
L-'eiandism.  what  I  should  like  to  call  the 
'Little  Irelandism'  that  would  rele- 
gate Nationalism  to  the  Four  Provinces  and  cut 
down  Irish  aspirations  to  the  limits  of  a  past 
tradition,  and  I  take  it  he  was  inculcating 
what  I  might  call  an  'Irish  Imperialism'  in  the 
sense  of  calling  on  all  the  scattered  members  of 
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the   race   and  openly  challenging  humanity  in 
the  moulding  of  its  future  civilisation. 

It  is  along  the  latter  lines  that  I  think  for  the 
most   part   the   new   generation   is    developing. 

The  world  has  been  conquered,  it 
imperialism.       remains  now   to  be  civilised,   and 

in  that  task  often  the  smallest 
nation  may  prove  the  greatest  force  and  achieve 
the  greatest  glory. 

Bethlehem  is  still  a  village  and  Athens  a 
ruin,    but   they   are   still   living   powers    among 

us  when  archaeologists  are  discus- 

Sluonh^d.  sinS  the  very  position  of  the 
great  dead  empires  which  once 
used  to  lord  it  over  them ;  and  if  Ireland, 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation, 
has  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  Celt,  is  to  give 
anything  to  humanity  worth  giving,  it  will 
be  by  fostering  that  within  herself  which  is 
most  distinctive  of  her  individuality,  until  she 
can  take  captive  her  rude  conqueror.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  England  has  no  more  to  fear  from 
the  Nationalism  of  Ireland  than  Europe  from  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare. 

Yet  even  as  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  applies 
to  individuals,  so  also  does  it  apply  to  nations. 
Much  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Irish 
coer5Soreasane  genius  will  have  to  take  the  form 
of  very  prosaic  economics,  and  it 
is  only  by  studying  technically  all  these  ele- 
mental subjects  that  a  nation,  strong  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  forces  of  intellectual  civilisa- 
tion, is  to  be  built  up. 

If  only  Ireland  can  put  into  her  rebuilding 
the   same   spirit    which   she   has    put   into   her 
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emancipation,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  become  the  Japan  of  the  west,  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  political  unit  but,  rather  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  strength  to  that  Empire  she 
holds  in  common  with  England,  just  as  Japan  is 
to  that  east,  which  is  one  with  her  in  race  and 
colour. 

It  will  only  be,  however,  if  she  is  not  afraid  to 
assimilate  all  that  modern  thought  which  a  mis- 
taken  religious  and  political  con- 
servatism has  hitherto  dreaded  as 
hostile  and  immoral,  and  approaches  it  in  the 
confidence  of  being  able  to  discern  permanent 
realities  from  passing  forms. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  is  there  the  space 
to  explain  how  a  convinced  Home  Ruler  like 
myself  could  offer  my  services  to 
situation  Ulster  as  a  volunteer  in  defence  of 

the  Union,  any  more  than  to  ex- 
plain how  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  could 
have  once  offered  his  services  to  the  United 
Irish  League;  but  the  fact  that  the  Daily  Mirror 
got  hold  of  only  one  document  and  blazed  forth 
on  its  posters,  'A  Redmond  for  Ulster,'  must 
have  led  to  no  little  misunderstanding.  They 
were  merely  upon  the  one  part  'the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  genuine  value  of  a  great  national 
organisation  upon  the  life  of  a  people,  and  on  the 
other  an  honest  protest  against  the  use  of  force 
as  a  method  which  always  defeats  its  own  ends.'1 

The  whole  thing  was  executed  in  that  spirit  of 
camaraderie    which    is    typical    of    the    modern 

*Cf.  joint  article  by  L.  G.  Redmond-Howard  and 
H  nry  Carson — written  at  the  special  request  of  Editor  of 
Njw  Age — entitled  'Compromise,'  Dec.  18,  1913. 
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generation  and  as  an  evidence  of  mutual  respect 
possible  among  Irishmen.  It  was  described  in  the 
terms  of  an  apostasy.  Yet  it  was  not  an  apostasy, 
it  was  merely  paradox;  and  the  paradox  was  not 
mine  but  that  of  the  situation,  as  Holbrook 
Jackson  exclaimed  on  hearing  it,  for  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  greater  Unionist  than 
John  Redmond  and  no  greater  Home  Ruler  than 
Sir  Edward  Carson.  It  was  intended  to  show 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  very  phrases,  in  their 
practical  identity,  for  every  Home  Ruler  is  to-day 
a  Unionist,  and  every  Unionist  a  Home  Ruler, 
and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  devise  that  precise 
measure  which  will  give  the  fullest  expression  to 
the  common  sense  of  both  parties  and  least 
expression  to  their  extravagances.  It  has  even 
been  whispered  in  high  circles  that  were  William 
O'Brien  and  Lord  Dunraven  entrusted  with  the 
situation  they  could  get  far  nearer  a  real  satis- 
factory solution  in  a  week  than  Redmond  and 
Carson  could  in  a  lifetime. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  whole 
trouble  is  that  the  subject  has  been  approached 
in  the  wrong  spirit ;  but  few  will  doubt  the 
dangers  of  misunderstandings  which  it  only  needs 
a  spark  of  indiscretion  to  turn  into  civil  war;  and 
I  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  showing  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  genuine  spirit  of  Nationalism 
than  by  saying  that  for  myself  I  would  be  ready 
to  resist  any  measure  which  could  not  be  carried 
save  by  force  of  arms,  and  this  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  fundamental  agreement  on 
all  essentials  among  moderate  thinkers  which  the 
physical  coercion  of  Ulster  could  only  wreck. 
I  take  my  stand  on  the  words  used  by  the  Irish 
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Leader  in  his  famous  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  in  1892,  when  he  said  that  he  would 
prefer  to  see  Home  Rule  shelved  for  another 
generation  than  that  Ireland  should  accept  a 
settlement  which  did  not  contain  the  elements 
of  true  finality. 

Nay  more,  as  I  showed  in  an  article  in  the  New 
Age  (Dec.  4,  1913),  entitled  'An  Orange  Argument 
for  Home  Rule,'  I  believe  that  Ulster  has  far 
more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  coming  forward  and 
taking  a  part  in  the  devising  of  that  new  constitu- 
tion on  local  affairs  of  Ireland  demanded  by 
Imperial  necessities,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
force  would  be  as  fatal  to  Home  Rule  as  fraud  was 
to  the  Union. 

'Every  effort  to  promote  discussion  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  has  been  discouraged,' 
were  the  significant  words  used  by  John  Redmond 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  1892,  when  he  was 
complaining  about  Mr  Gladstone's  silence  on  the 
details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  1893;  'and  it 
seems  only  too  likely  that  what  occurred  in  188G 
will  be  repeated  in  1893 — that  is  to  say,  that 
Ireland  will  be  offered  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  in 
the  preparation  of  which  she  has  had  no  part, 
which  she  has  never  considered  or  discussed,  and 
which  she  will  be  informed,  as  Mr  Parnell  was 
informed  in  1886,  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
as  it  stands;"  and  he  further  maintained  that  the 
Irish  Question  could  never  be  satisfactorily 
settled  in  such  a  manner. 

The  warning  might  with  profit  be  repeated  now 
when  1914  may  see  another  repetition  of  the 
ghastly  failures  of  1886  and  1893.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Mr  Redmond  has  everything  to  hope  from, 

N.B.I.  B 
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a  general  election,  Sir  Edward  Carson  everything 
to  fear  from  civil  war ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  not 
a  party  victory  but  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
there  can  be  no  permanent  settlement  without 
a  free  consenting  Ulster.  No  concession  for 
separate  treatment  is  too  great  that  is  within 
reason,  but  that  Ulster  should  possess  a  veto 
over  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  surely  beyond  reason. 
The  more  care  taken  to  frame  the  details  of 
the  new  Constitution  the  better  for  that  coming 
generation  into  whose  hands  the  future  of  Ireland 
must  eventually  fall,  and  who  are  eager  to  begin 
her  regeneration,  and  to  make  of  her  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  Crown  of  Empire. 

L.  G.  REDMOND-HOWARD. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  December,  1913. 
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HISTORY 

'We  have,'  writes  Professor  Kettle,  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  Home  Rule  manuals,  'a 
habit  in  everyday  life  of  excusing  the  eccentri- 
cities of  a  friend  or  an  enemy  by  the  reflection 
that  he  is,  after  all,  as  God  made  him.  Ireland 
is,  politically,  as  Great  Britain  made  her.'1 
There  are  few  historians,  I  think,  who  question 
the  point.  It  would  be  futile,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  solve  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Irish  Question  without  first  considering  the 
causes  which  brought  about  such  anomalous 
conditions. 

To  narrate  the  history  of  Ireland  in  a  single 
chapter,  however,  would  be  an  impossible  task, 
and  the  most  one  can  do  is  to  dwell  for  a  little 
upon  some  of  its  most  salient  features,  bearing 
well  in  mind  throughout  that  it  was  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that 
created  the  politics  of  the  nineteenth.  Not 
only  is  this  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
those  problems  which  still  stand  unsolved  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  we  have,  in  that  past, 

1  The  Open  Secret  in  Ireland  (Maunscll). 
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possibly  clearer  examples  of  the  effects  of  bad 
statesmanship  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world.1 

Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  English  readers, 
for,  as  the  late  W.  T.  Stead  once  said  to  me,  we 
have  in  the  Irish  Question  probably  the  best 
school  of  Imperialism.  We  can  study  at  our 
very  door,  as  it  were,  how  those  subject  races 
feel  throughout  the  world  over  whom  we  are 
called  by  destiny  to  rule,  what  policies  make 
for  the  consolidation  of  civilisation,  and  what 
policies  tend  almost  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
towards  disruption  and  decay. 

There  may  be  many  sides  to  Irish  politics; 
there  is  only  one  to  Irish  history — the  verdict 
endorsed  by  every  statesman  and  moralist, 
philosopher,  poet,  lawyer,  and  economist  who  has 
ever  perused  its  pages,  namely,  that  it  forms  the 
one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  British  civilising 
genius.  It  is  the  blot  upon  the  scutcheon,  the 
stain  upon  the  flag,  for  everything  which,  to  use 
a  phrase  we  flatter  ourselves  has  become  pro- 
verbial, we  would  call  typically  un-English 2 
has  been  most  characteristic  of  the  Saxon 
domination  in  Ireland. 

An  Englishman,  I  always  think,  who  reads  the 
history  of  Ireland  must  feel  it  as  galling  to  his 
native  pride  as  does  a  Spaniard  who  reads  the 
story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In 
both   cases    we    have   the    example    of    a    race 

1 !  In  the  history  of  Ireland  we  may  trace  with  singular 
clearness  the  perverting  and  degrading  influence  of  great 
legislative  injustices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  in  turn  every  element  of  the  national  well-being." 
— Lecky's  History  of  Ireland.  Vol.  I.,  p.  1. 

2  Cf.  W.  Scawen  Blunt's  works  on  English  Rule. 
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renowned  everywhere  else  throughout  the  world 
for  honour  and  bravery  strangely  violating  every 
principle  of  its  national  code  in  order  to  obtain 
the  nominal  glory  of  ownership,  and  condoning 
in  the  name  of  loyalty  the  acts  of  men  who  in 
any  other  sphere  of  life  would  long  since  have  been 
held  up  to  public  execration.  I  should  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  state  this  so  strongly 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  whole  past  is 
still  a  living  present  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  it  is  just  this  feeling  which  gives  to  the 
Home  Rule  party  a  vigour  and  enthusiasm  which 
no  other  political  party  can  command.  The 
recollection  of  those  centuries  of  English  misrule 
forms  the  very  heart  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment, and  it  is  just  because  the  memory  of  these 
old  wrongs  is  as  much  alive  in  the  saloons  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Australian  Bush  as  among  the 
wilds  of  Connemara  that  it  is  so  important 
for  the  contemporary  generation  to  bring  the 
national  sentiment  within,  instead  of  keeping 
it  without,  the  sense  of  Empire. 


Henry  II.  to  Henry  VIII. 

Attack  on  Race  and  Customs 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  internal  political 
conditions  of  Ireland  would  have  favoured 
invasion  sooner  or  later  at  a  time  when  conquest 
was  practically  the  me'tier  of  a  race  wliich  had  no 
other  aim  of  existence.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
plea  the  lawyers  or  churchmen  might  have  in- 
vented to  justify  the  fait  accompli  when  it  came 
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to  be  chronicled;  but  it  was  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful coincidence  of  facilities  which  eventually 
opened  the  gateways  of  Ireland  to  the  English. 

A  tribal  quarrel — in  which  Dermot  Mac- 
Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Ireland  for  seducing  the  wife  of 
a  rival  chieftain,  came  over  to  ask  the  help  of 
the  English  monarch — was  followed  by  a  sort  of 
general  permit  issued  by  Henry  II.  to  his  barons, 
whereby  any  of  them  who  cared  might  help  the 
royal  exile,  the  only  condition  being  that  they 
should  hold  whatever  territory  fell  to  their  lot 
as  remuneration  for  their  services  as  subject 
vassals  of  England. 

Accordingly  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  the  Geraldine 
family,  embarked  in  the  venture,  which  turned 
out  so  successfully  that  Henry  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  it  the  first  step  towards  a 
conquest  which  had  apparently  been  long  con- 
templated by  the  Norman  rulers  of  England. 

That  the  invasion  of  1172  should  have  had 
such  disastrous  results  as  events  proved  was 
hardly  in  the  nature  of  things;  for,  if  it  is  true 
that  at  one  time,  as  Professor  Kettle  puts  it, 
'the  English  had  a  perfect  passion  for  being 
conquered  by  any  one  who  came  along,'  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Irish  have  time  after  time 
assimilated  new  settlers — Teutons,  Scandi- 
navians, Normans,  Scotch,  Saxons,  Dutchmen, 
in  a  manner  which,  had  a  strong  sense  of  race 
dominated  them,  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  so  striking  in  the 
whole    course    of    Anglo-Irish    history    as    the 
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remarkable  loyalty  of  the  Irish  and  the  stupendous 
disloyalty  of  the  English.  Out  of  set  purpose, 
and  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  tradition,  the  stronger 
nation  seemed  to  do  its  best  in  the  name  of 
civilisation  to  annihilate  a  race  which  was  only 
too  anxious  to  be  conciliated.  If  it  is  true,  as 
many  politicians  maintain,  that  Ireland  was 
never  really  conquered,  it  is  equally  true  that 
she  never  really  rebelled.  Indeed  from  first  to 
last  it  has,  with  a  few  laudable  exceptions, 
mainly  been  a  question  of  internal  administra- 
tion rather  than  external  rule. 

Looking  back  over  the  centuries,  one  is  struck 
with    the    awful    completeness    of    a    wholesale 

J, 

disaster  which  could  so  easily  have  been  avoided 
in  detail,  for  every  period  seems  to  form  a  separate 
entity  as  section  after  section  of  the  country 
falls  victim  to  the  same  fatal  policy. 

Race,  customs,  religion,  aristocracy,  commerce, 
and  legislature — in  a  word,  everything  that 
makes  for  nationality — all  these  constitute 
separate  points  of  attack  and  divide  the  history 
into  so  many  water-tight  compartments  in  each 
of  which  the  same  fatal  error  is  repeated. 

Thus,  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  those  of 
Henry  VII.,  it  is  chiefly  the  race  and  the  customs 
that  form  the  target.  From  Henry  VIII.  to 
James  II.  it  is  the  religion  and  the  native  aris- 
tocracy. From  William  III.  to  George  IV. 
it  is  the  commerce  and  the  legislature.  Minor 
events,  of  course,  vary  the  monotony,  but  they 
do  not  destroy  the  uniformity. 

From  1172  there  is,  for  example,  a  steady 
tendency  towards  assimilation  of  the  two  races 
and   modes    of   life,    and   the    Norman    settlers 
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became  so  associated  with  the  native  population 
as  to  be  called  'Heberniores  Hibernes  Ipsis.' 

King  John  did  little  else  but  introduce  English 
law,  and  Edward  I.,  in  1295,  introduced  a  Parlia- 
ment on  the  English  system,  both  of  which  might 
have  been  turned  to  advantage  but  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  older  race,  the  prevention  of 
intermarriage,  and  the  winking  at  the  excesses 
of  the  English  settlers. 

On  the  one  hand,  however,  the  Parliament  to 
which  the  greater  Irish  chieftains  had  originally 
been  invited  was  gradually  restricted  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  royal  power,  a  move 
which  came  to  a  climax  in  what  is  known  as 
Poynings  Act  (1495);  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growing  assimilation  of  the  two  races  which 
might  eventually  have  brought  them  together 
under  some  modification  of  the  one  law  was 
consistently  opposed  and  definitely  forbidden 
by  the   celebrated   statute   of  Kilkenny   (1467). 

'  The  Irish  Parliaments,'  writes  Lord  Dunraven, * 
'appear  to  have  been  at  any  rate  nominally 
independent  of  the  English  executive  until  the 
passing  of  Poynings  Act,  the  gist  of  which 
was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  King's  deputy 
in  Ireland  (the  Lord-Lieutenant)  in  Council 
to  draft  and  submit  all  bills  to  the  King;  that  if 
the  bills  were  approved  by  the  King  in  Council 
in  England,  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Parliament  in  Ireland;  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
could  reject  or  accept  measures  thus  sent  to  it, 
but  could  not  amend  them.  The  effect  of  Poyn- 
ings Act  was  to  deprive  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  the  power  to  originate  legislation  of  any  kind, 
1  The  Legacy  of  Past  Years,  p.  140. 
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or  to  alter  in  any  way  those  measures  which 
came  before  it,  after  having  been  approved  by 
the  King  in  Council  in  England  on  the  advice 
of  the  King's  deputy  in  Council  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Parliament  became  thus  a  subject  body 
little  better  than  a  mere  registration  machine, 
an  instrument  for  echoing  the  opinions  of  the 
King  and  his  deputy.' 

The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  has  been  described 
as  'no  more  than  a  peevish  and  revengeful 
expression  of  the  resentment  Duke  Lionel  of 
Clarence  felt  for  the  opposition  he  had  met  with 
and  the  loss  of  those  lands  he  had  come  over  to 
claim.'1  The  action  of  Edward  III.  in  sending 
his  third  son  over  instead  of  coming  himself  but 
marks  another  step  in  that  comedy  of  errors. 

'If  Edward  III.,'  writes  D' Alton,  'had  deprived 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords  of  powers  they  should  never 
have  had,  and  reduced  them  to  the  level  of 
subjects,  if  he  had  suppressed  tumults  and 
established  peace,  if  he  had  curbed  the  oppressor 
and  thrown  the  rcgis  of  law  over  the  oppressed, 
his  memory  would  have  been  held  in  honour  in 
Ireland,  and  he  would  have  earned  a  glory 
before  which  that  of  Crecj  and  Poitiers  would 
have  grown  dim';2  and  he  speaks  justly,  for  the 
time  was  ripe  for  reform. 

Instead  of  this,  a  policy  of  repression  was 
inaugurated,  for  which  it  would  probably  be 
hard  to  find  a  parallel  for  severity.  The  Irish 
were  declared  enemies,  and  it  was  deprecated 
that  they  should  have  been  hitherto  so  exalted. 
Henceforth  they  were  to  be  set  outside  the  law, 

1  Hardiman,  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (Introduction). 

2  Dalton,  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  II.,  p.  380. 
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and  Anglo-Irish  and  English  were  to  unite 
together  in  a  common  peace  or  war  until  they 
should  be  ready  to  march  on  the  ancient  Celts 
for  their  final  destruction.  Intermarriages  were 
strictly  forbidden;  it  was  even  criminal  for 
Irish  to  graze  the  lands  of  settlers.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  sell  them  horses  or  arms  in  times  of 
peace,  or  victuals  in  time  of  war.  The  distinctive 
dress  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
lands  to  those  who  had  lands,  of  liberty  to  such 
as  were  without;  and  the  same  prohibition 
applied  to  having  an  Irish  name,  riding  without 
a  saddle,  or  speaking  the  Irish  tongue — nay, 
even  those  within  the  pale  were  not  to  play 
'hurling'  nor  to  entertain  the  minstrels,  under 
pain  of  attainder. 

The  English  peasant  has  forgotten  the  Norman 
restrictions,  because  the  races  have  amalgamated 
in  the  same  interests  to  form  one  nation;  the 
Irish  peasant,  looking  on  the  lands  that  were 
his  ancestors',  remembers  every  detail  of  those 
penal  acts  with  the  precision  of  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
because  the  two  races  have  always  been  kept 
asunder. 

Henry  VIII.  to  James  II. 

Attack  on  Native  Religion  and  Aristocracy 

Yet  even  in  spite  of  prohibitions  the  assimila- 
tions went  on;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Ireland  for  a  time  recognised  the  Pretenders, 
Perkin  Warbeck  and  Lambert  Simnel,  in  the 
Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  quarrel  in  England,  she 
was    willing   to   remain   loyal   to   the    eventual 
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champion  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII.,  the  great 
Earl  of  Kildare  even  marrying  a  relative  of  the 
king,  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey;  so  that  Henry  VIII. 
might  have  completed  the  work  left  undone 
by  Edward  III. 

Unfortunately  the  new  period  only  marks 
another  lost  opportunity,  and  instead  of  recon- 
struction we  have  to  record  the  introduction  of 
two  further  disturbing  elements  :  the  wholesale 
confiscations  of  property,  and  the  compulsory 
introduction  of  Protestantism,  with  the  long 
train  of  bitterness  and  persecution  which  was  to 
reach  its  climax  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

Whether  the  religious  quarrel  between  England 
and  Ireland,  between  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
once  begun,  was  carried  on  with  any  greater 
amount  of  bitterness  or  of  intolerance  than  the 
same  quarrel  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  is 
beside  the  point  to  discuss;  the  only  matter  of 
relevance  is  the  peculiar  effect  which  this  theo- 
logical controversy  has  had  upon  the  subsequent 
course  of  political  events.  Very  few  will  deny 
that  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted  more 
than  justified  the  suspicions  which  later  genera- 
tions have  had,  the  one  party  towards  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  political 
move  I  will  speak  later,1  but  of  the  political 
aspect  of  the  religious  change  it  is  hard  to  speak 
too  strongly.  It  was  disastrous,  for  by  making 
Reform  identical  with  Repression,  it  threw 
Catholicism  into  natural  alliance  with  Patriotism, 
thus  creating  a  confusion  which  may  never  be 
unravelled  for  centuries.  But  what  was  still 
1  See  Chapter  III.,  Religion. 
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more  fatal  was  the  wholesale  system  of  expropria- 
tion by  which  it  was  accompanied,1  and  it  was 
probably  this  more  than  any  other  consideration 
which  doomed  it — in  a  word,  the  Plantations 
damned  the  Reformation.  As  far  as  any  Act 
of  a  Legislature  can  change  the  faith  of  a  nation, 
the  Parliament  which  Henry  assembled  in 
Dublin,  and  at  which  a  large  number  of  Irish 
chiefs  were  present,  both  acceded  to  his  new 
title  of  head  of  the  Church  and  sanctioned  his 
new  policy  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
This,  however,  was  previous  to  the  confiscations 
of  land. 

It  was  another  matter  when  attainder  of  a  chief 
meant  the  confiscation  of  the  territories  of  a  tribe, 
and  it  was  just  here  that  the  pinch  was  felt,  and 
the  wanton  burning  in  the  market-place  of 
Dublin  of  the  Baculum  Christatum,  or  staff  of 
St  Patrick,  part  of  which  Holy  Relic  was  said 
to  have  touched  the  hands  of  the  Saviour,  pro- 
duced an  effect  on  the  popular  mind  such  as  only 
the  scattering  of  the  ashes  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor by  Saracens  would  have  produced  had 
they  come  to  London  as  conquerors.  It  was 
hardly  unnatural,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
great  families,  backed  by  the  people,  should 
have  risen  up  against  such  a  policy;  and  hence 
we  have  the  Geraldine  league  in  open  arms 
against  the  throne. 

14  In  Ireland,'  says  Lecky,  4the  old  faith  marked  the 
division  between  the  two  races.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
the  national  spirit;  it  was  upheld  by  all  the  passions  of 
a  great  patriotic  struggle,  and  its  continuance  simply 
attests  the  vitality  of  political  sentiment;  when  every 
other  nation  abandoned  Catholicism  the  Irish  still 
retained  it  out  of  antipathy  to  their  oppressors.' 
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Strange  to  say,  the  Plantation  system  proper, 
which  consisted  of  expropriating  the  Irish  and 
colonising  their  lands  with  English  settlers, 
owes  its  initiation  to  Mary,  the  Catholic,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  King's  County 
and  Queen's  County.  It  was  a  singularly  unfor- 
tunate policy.  It  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  families,  whose  cupidity  might  otherwise 
have  enabled  the  English  to  rule  Ireland  through 
them,  and  eventually  assimilate  all  classes  to  the 
one  throne;  for  at  this  time  the  great  Norman 
nobles  had  become  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  greater  part  spoke  Irish,  had  Irish 
bards,  employed  Irish  lawyers,  championed  Irish 
interests,  filled  the  country  with  great  castles, 
churches,  and  seats  of  learning,  and  all  this 
when,  what  was  technically  called,  the  English 
pale,  stretched  over  a  district  nowhere  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  Dublin. 

Elizabeth,  always  stateswoman  first  and  church- 
woman  afterwards,  was  rather  inclined  at  first 
to  follow  her  father's  policy  of  internal  consoli- 
dation by  the  conciliation  of  the  great  families, 
but  partly  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  Thane  O'Neil, 
and  partly  to  the  perpetual  danger  which  the 
Spanish  Armada  reminded  her  was  latent  wher- 
ever Catholics  were  in  power,  she  realised  that  in 
Ireland,  at  least,  she  must  be  churchwoman  first 
and  stateswoman  afterwards. 

In  1573,  accordingly,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  sent  over  to  put  down  the  great 
family  of  the  O'Neils,  who,  whether  goaded  on 
by  jealous  officials  or  moved  by  the  national 
sufferings,  had  risen  up  in  defence  of  the  ancient 
faith  and  race.    For  a  time,  indeed,  the  fate  of 
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the  English  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance. 
Sir  Henry  Bagenal  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  the  Battle  of  the  Yellowford,  on  the 
Blackwater.  In  1599,  Robert  Devereux  was 
sent  over,  and  he  too  was  out-generalled  and 
eventually  replaced  by  Lord  Mountjoy.  This 
latter  nobleman  finally  succeeded  in  triumphing 
over  Red  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  owing 
to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
landed  with  fifty  ships  and  three  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  instead  of  in  the  north,  thus 
necessitating  a  forced  march  of  some  two  hundred 
miles  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  chief  before 
engaging  in  the  battle  in  which  he  was  eventually 
crushed.  But  the  struggle  had  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  peace  being 
signed  only  three  days  before  her  death.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne,  Ireland  saw 
her  last  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground  when  she 
realised  that  the  '  flight  of  the  Earls '  —  who 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  warned  by  rumours 
of  approaching  treachery — had  deprived  her  of 
the  only  leaders  who  could  have  successfully 
withstood  the  English. 

The  danger,  however,  was  not  to  be  minimised 
with  the  earls  themselves  in  Spain  and  Italy 
preaching  the  Catholic  cause,  and  their  conse- 
quent attainder  was  followed  by  wholesale 
confiscation  of  their  lands,  which  included  no 
less  than  six  entire  counties,  and  a  renewal  by 
James  of  Mary's  policy  of  plantation  upon  a  huge 
scale.  The  scheme  was  undertaken  by  Sir  John 
Davies  'as  a  right  which,'  as  he  said,  'not  only 
belonged  to  the  King  by  law,  but  which  he  was 
bound  to  exercise  in  conscience.' 
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This  was  the  origin  of  the  colonising  of  Ulster 
by  Scots  and  English  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Irish  race,  which  was  hurriedly  expropriated  to 
make  room  for  the  new  settlers.  To  further 
consolidate  the  new  power,  some  party  boroughs 
were  created  out  of  small  hamlets  to  secure  a 
permanent  majority  to  the  Crown. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  here  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  expropriation,  or  of  the  folly  of  the 
plantation  system  from  the  point  of  view  of 
constructive  policy;  and  Mrs  John  Richard 
Green's  account1  loses  none  of  its  accuracy  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  deeply  felt. 

'These  laws  and  confiscations  gave  to  the  new 
sovereigns  of  the  Irish  the  particular  advantage 
that  if  their  subjects  should  resist  the  taking 
of  the  land,  they  were  legally  "rebels,"  and  as 
such  outside  the  laws  of  war.  It  was  this  new 
fiction  of  law  that  gave  the  Tudor  wars  their 
unsurpassed  horror.  Thus  began  what  Bacon 
called  "the  wild  chase  on  the  mid  Irishmen." 
This  forfeiture  of  the  land  of  the  tribe  for  the 
crime  of  a  chief  was  inconceivable  in  Irish  law; 
the  claim  of  the  commonalty  to  unalterable 
possession  of  their  soil  was  deeply  engraven  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  stood  together  to 
hold  their  land,  believing  justice  and  law  to  be 
on  their  side,  and  the  right  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years  of  ordered  possession.  At  a  prodigious 
price,  at  inconceivable  cost  of  human  woe,  the 
purging  of  the  soil  from  the  Irish  race  was  begun. 
Such  mitigations  as  the  horrors  of  war  allow 
were  forbidden  to  these  "rebels"  by  legal  fiction. 
Torturers  and  hangmen  went  out  with  the 
1  Irish  Nationality,  p.  120.    Williams  and  Norgate. 
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soldiers.  There  was  no  protection  for  any  soul; 
the  old,  the  sick,  infants,  women,  scholars,  any 
one  of  them  might  be  a  landholder,  or  a  carrier 
on  of  the  tradition  of  the  tribal  owners,  and  was 
in  any  case  a  rebel  appointed  to  death.  No 
quarter  was  allowed,  no  faith  kept,  and  no  truce 
given.  Chiefs  were  made  to  "draw  and  carry," 
to  abase  them  before  the  tribes.  Poets  and 
historians  were  slaughtered,  and  their  books  and 
genealogies  burned,  so  that  no  man  "might  know 
his  own  grandfather,"  and  all  Irishmen  be  con- 
founded in  the  same  ignorance  and  abasement, 
all  glories  gone,  and  all  rights  lost.  The  great 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  destroy  the 
whole  tradition,  wipe  out  the  Gaelic  memories, 
and  begin  a  new  English  life.' 1 

The  native  aristocracy  and  the  native  religion 
became  branded  with  the  same  curse.  Colonisa- 
tion became  a  passion  and  the  hunting  for  defec- 
tive titles  a  permanent  legal  occupation.  The 
Pipe  Rolls  of  Dublin  and  the  Patents  of  the 
Tower  of  London  were  alike  ransacked  for  that 
purpose  under  the  authority  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, one  large  haul  of  60,000  acres  being 
discovered  in  Wexford  and  promptly  filled  up. 
It  was  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  terrified 
landowners  of  Connaught  should  have  been 
willing  to  pay  some  thirty  thousand  pounds  to 
James  I.  in  order  to  cover  any  possible  defects 
of  title,  a  sum  further  increased  by  ten  thousand 
more — the  price  that  would  have  fallen  to  his 
share  in  the  event  of  the  plantation  of  the 
province — in  order  to  avoid  peaceably  the  horrors 
of  the  new  regime  of  legislation  by  confiscation. 
1  Irish  Nationality,  p.  130. 
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The  accession  of  Charles  I.  in  1629,  himself 
married  to  a  Catholic  Queen,  raised  a  temporary 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  Irish  Catholics,  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In  1632,  Went- 
worth  arrived  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  his  policy 
of  the  'Thorough,'  and  he  soon  perceived  that 
a  population  and  Parliament  so  divided  as 
those  of  Ireland  could,  with  a  little  careful 
handling,  be  easily  turned  into  a  tool  of  monarchy, 
and  in  the  very  first  session  he  obtained  the  sum 
of  £100,000  for  certain  prospective  x  graces,' 
which  money  he  had  no  sooner  obtained  than  he 
dissolved  Parliament. 

With  this  sum,  together  with  that  taken  from 
the  Connaught  landowners,  he  raised  the  Irish 
revenue  so  as  to  secure  a  surplus  of  £60,000, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  equip  an  army 
of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  for  the  King, 
and  together  with  Laud  began  to  suppress  all 
dissenters  in  favour  of  the  established  church. 
What  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  have 
been,  and  what  influence  the  Irish  Army  would 
have  had  in  the  conflict  between  King  and 
Parliament,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  responsible  for  no  little  of 
the  severity  of  the  eventual  judgment  which 
Cromwell  was  to  pass  upon  the  only  too  loyal 
Irish. 

Wentworth's  sudden  recall,  attainder,  and 
death,  together  with  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  and  storing  of  arms  in  Dublin  was,  how- 
ever, made  the  occasion  of  yet  another  com- 
plication. While  Ormond,  Antrim,  and  others 
were  communicating  with  the  King,  a  plot  was 
formed  under  Rory  O'Moore,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil, 
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and  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  to  seize  the  castle,  take 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  capture  the  Protestant 
garrison  towns,  turn  out  the  settlers  bag  and 
baggage,  and  generally  restore  the  status  quo. 
But  the  plot  miscarried,  and  was  revealed  to  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  in  the  disorganisation  that 
followed  there  ensued  a  chaos,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  exaggerated  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  little  resembled  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew — though  even  Mr  Goldwin 
Smith  admits  that  it  was  'unpremeditated  and 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  leaders.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  about  its 
purely  sectarian  character,  though,  of  course, 
sectarianism  ran  in  class  divisions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  the  person  of 
Rinnucini,  not  to  speak  of  the  whole  hierarchy 
which  took  part  in  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
made  it  obvious  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  identify  Catholicism  with  Nationalism 
as  there  had  been  to  identify  Protestantism  with 
England. 

How  far  allegiance  could  have  been  bought 
by  toleration,  how  far  Protestant  toleration  would 
mean  Catholic  supremacy,  and  how  far  religious 
superiority  could  have  been  compatible  with 
secular  security,  are  questions  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  answer  as  how  far  Cromwell  as  the 
opponent  of  kingly  encroachment  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  an  Ireland  suffering  from 
worse  evils.  What  is  certain  is  that  in  Cromwell's 
mind,  always  more  Democratic  than  Christian, 
the  recollection  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641  was 
uppermost,  and  the  massacres  in  Ulster  acted 
in   the    same   way   as    did   the   Black    Hole  of 
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Calcutta  upon  the  generation  that  had  witnessed 
the  Indian  Mutiny. 

'We  are  come,'  said  Cromwell  on  his  arrival, 
'to  ask  an  account  of  innocent  blood  that  hath 
been  shed,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  an 
account  all  who  by  appearing  in  arms  justify 
the  same.' 

The  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  Wexford  and 
Drogheda,  Mohammedan  in  their  deliberate 
severity,  eclipsed  those  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
Cromwellian  settlement — then,  as  now,  summed 
up  in  the  one  phrase,  'To  Hell  or  Connaught' — 
more  than  justified  the  hatred  which  has  ever 
since  attached  to  his  name.  Some  idea  of  its 
extent  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  whereas 
before  1641  Catholics  owned  two-thirds,  after  the 
Restoration  they  held  at  the  very  most  one- 
third,  and  this  after  two  millions  acres  had  been 
given  back  to  them. 

The  Restoration  did  little  enough  for  England; 
it  was  not  going  to  revolutionise  Ireland.  It 
was  even  said  that  Charles  II.  was  more  anxious 
to  please  the  Protestant  military  settlers  than 
the  evicted  Catholic  gentlemen  who  had  fought 
for  his  throne,  while  the  dissenters  were  almost 
as  badly  treated  as  the  Catholics,  for  of  some 
300,000  Protestants  in  Ireland,  only  one-third 
were  'churchmen,'  the  rest  being  in  equal  pro- 
portion Puritans  and  Presbyterians.  Against 
all  of  them  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  always 
insisted  upon  as  the  condition  of  holding  office, 
or  rather  as  the  excuse  for  excluding  them. 

The  case  was  different  under  James  II.,  who 
saw  in  Ireland  theologically  what  his  father  had 
seen  in  it  politically — a  lever  wherewith  to  move 
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England  to  his  view.  No  sooner  had  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1685  than  Catholics  were  re- 
admitted to  office,  Protestants  dismissed,  charters 
revoked,  dissenters  disarmed,  estates  regranted 
with  a  celerity  which  amply  justified  the  panic 
which  drove  the  Whigs  to  call  in  a  foreign  prince 
to  secure  their  liberties  at  home  and  abroad — 
for  secret  rumours  whispered  that  it  was  not 
impossible  that  Louis  XIV.  should  repeat  the 
enterprise  which  Philip  II.  had  undertaken 
exactly  one  hundred  years  before.  True,  James 
was  sincere.  If  Henry  IV.  had  thought  a  king- 
dom worth  a  mass,  James  II.  had  thought  the 
mass  worth  three  kingdoms.  But  it  is  just  the 
sincerity  of  the  enthusiast  that  makes  of  tolera- 
tion a  danger,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  modern 
secular  instinct  of  mutual  respect  of  individual 
beliefs  had  as  yet  fully  emerged  from  the  trammels 
of  dynastic  and  clerical  autocracy.  Real  tolera- 
tion is  entirely  a  lay  quality  of  mind,  and  at  the 
period  it  was  a  struggle  of  churches,  each  seeking 
for  breathing  space  to  convert  by  arms  or  argu- 
ment the  whole  state  to  its  views.  There  was 
this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  it  was 
Catholicism  that  constituted  the  political  danger 
in  England,  in  Ireland  it  was  Protestantism. 

The  last  phase  of  the  struggle,  which  stretched 
back  to  the  days  when  Henry  VIII.  first  began 
the  attack  on  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  was 
enacted  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  put 
an  utter  end  to  their  hopes  after  the  shameful 
faithlessness  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
surrender,  whereby  Sarsfield,  in  return  for  a 
promise  of  toleration,  agreed  to  disband,  and 
left  for  France  with  some  twelve  thousand  Irish 
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soldiers,  who  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Irish  Brigade. 

The  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick — the 
English  Parliament  refusing  to  endorse  the  promise 
of  William  III. — has  not  unjustly  been  com- 
pared with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
yet  the  one  no  more  reflects  on  English  Protest- 
antism than  the  other  does  on  French  Catholicism. 
They  are  both  the  outcome  of  the  general  in- 
tolerance of  the  age,  and  differ  only  in  degree,  for 
while  the  Huguenots  were  thrust  out  bag  and 
baggage,  the  Catholics  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  a  Penal  Code  which  was  well  described 
by  Burke  when  he  said,  'It  was  a  machine  of 
wise  and  elaborate  contrivance  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degrada- 
tion of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  oi 
human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the 
perverted  ingenuity  of  man.' 

Each  has  seen  its  Nemesis,  for  whereas  we 
have  in  France  a  nation  that  has  expelled  all 
religious  orders,  and  every  vestige  of  state 
religion,  we  have  in  Ireland  a  Catholicism  which, 
as  Mr  John  Dillon  once  put  it,  'is  the  very  right 
arm  of  the  Church.' 

A  policy  which  from  the  same  principles  can 
have  such  divergent  results  cannot  obtain  the 
sanction  of  any  sane  philosophy  of  government; 
and  the  best  method  is  as  far  as  possible  to 
separate  the  spheres  of  statesman  and  church- 
man once  and  for  all,  lest  not  'either'  but  lest 
'  both '  should  suffer,  and  this  is  the  lesson  of 
Ireland's  past  to  Ireland's  future. 
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William  III.  to  George  III. 
Attack  on  Commerce  and  Legislature 

From  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  however,  to  the 
Parliament  of  Grattan,  English  rulers  enter  upon 
an  entirely  new  policy.  It  is  no  longer  the 
Catholic  aristocracy  that  is  attacked;  in  fact, 
Catholicism  had  officially  ceased  to  exist. 
Instead,  it  was  the  commerce  and  legislature 
they  attacked,  and  for  the  first  time  for  two 
hundred  years  the  Irish  problem  stands  divested 
of  its  religious  cloak. 

Every  new  plantation  had  been  followed  by 
a  new  assimilation  of  race,  and  every  new  assimi- 
lation of  consequent  interests  had  been  followed 
by  a  new  form  of  Nationalism.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. 's  successor,  the  Norman 
barons  had  been  looked  upon  as  more  Irish  than 
the  Irish  themselves.  Edward  III.  tried  to  stop 
the  intermarriages  by  proclaiming  that  an 
Englishman  who  married  an  Irishwoman  should 
pay  the  penalty  of  being  disembowelled,  hanged, 
and  lose  his  estates  ;  but  still  the  fusion 
continued.  The  descendants  of  Elizabethan 
planters  had,  according  to  complaints  made  in 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  become  'one  with  the 
Irish  as  well  in  affinity  as  in  idolatry,'  the  grand- 
son of  Spenser  the  poet  being  expropriated  as  an 
Irish  papist,  while,  forty  years  after  Cromwell's 
soldiers  liad  settled  in  Ireland,  some  of  their 
grandchildren  could  not  speak  English — nay, 
seven  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
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Orange    soldiers    themselves    were    lapsing    into 
Catholicism. 

To  foster  the  ascendancy  of  a  class  and  call 
it  Protestantism,  and  to  suppress  a  creed  by 
calling  it  Disloyalty  might  do  very  well  when 
Conformity  was  the  sole  criterion  of  justice;  but  it 
would  not  do  when  public  thought  took  a  more 
concrete  turn,  and  it  must  be  credited  to  the 
Protestant  genius  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's,  that  he  was  the  first  to  tear  down 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy  and  raise  the  standard  of 
a  Nationalism  which  has  ever  since  embraced 
all  creeds  and  classes  in  a  way  which  had  had 
till  then  no  precedent.  What  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  woollen  trade,  the  navigation  laws, 
the  cattle  Acts,  and  a  hundred  other  restrictions, 
'the  conveniency  of  ports  and  harbours  which 
nature  bestowed  so  liberally  upon  the  kingdom,' 
as  Swift  put  it,  '  were  of  no  more  use  to  them  than 
to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.' 

'Protestants  then  began  to  find  that  they  were 
ns  little  thought  of  as  Catholics,'  writes  Lecky. 
'The  suppression  of  the  woollen  trade  brought 
ruin  upon  twelve  thousand  Protestant  families 
in  Dublin  and  thirty  thousand  in  the  rest  of  the 
country;  by  her  commercial  laws  England 
deliberately  crushed  the  prosperity  of  the 
Protestant  colony  of  Ireland,  drove  thousands 
into  exile,  arrested  the  influx  of  the  Protestant 
population  from  Great  Britain,  and  inspired  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  with  as  bitter  a  hatred 
of  her  rule  as  the  Catholics  of  the  south.'  Nor 
was  her  legislature  any  freer  than  her  commerce. 

The  time  had  gone  by  when  a  change  of  faith 
or  of  dynasty  would  solve  the  problem,  and  both 
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in  1715  and  in  1745,  when  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  were  up  in  arms,  the  struggle  left 
Ireland  unmoved.  Accordingly,  in  1753,  a  patriot, 
Antony  Malone,  once  more  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  the  grievance  which  Molyneux  had 
enunciated  in  his  famous  pamphlet  in  1698 — 
namely,  a  demand  for  a  free  Parliament  and 
a  free  Constitution,  free  trade,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  freedom  of  person,  security  for 
judges,  and  some  portion  of  government  for  the 
native  race.'1 

The  executive  was  utterly  corrupt.  The 
pension  bill  was  enormous,  the  money  expended 
on  manipulation  of  the  Parliamentary  votes 
almost  as  great,  as  much  as  half  a  million  being 
expended  to  break  the  power  of  a  mere  handful 
of  the  great  houses  like  the  Leinsters  and  Pon- 
sonbys.  But  placeman  only  succeeded  placeman. 
As  to  the  established  church,  probably  the  best 
thing  they  are  remembered  for  is  the  witticism 
of  Swift,  who  described  them  as  Hounslow  Heath 
highwaymen  who  had  captured  the  patents  and 
robes  of  the  saintly  men  selected,  murdered  them, 
and  come  over  to  Ireland  to  rule  in  their  stead. 
Few  would  maintain  that  they  did  work  in  any- 
thing like  a  proportion  of  the  enormous  tithes 
they  drew  in  return.  Arthur  Young's  tour  in 
Ireland,  while  it  is  full  of  accounts  of  the  com- 
parative riches  of  the  aristocracy,  does  not  mini- 
mise the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes. 

As  to  the  Catholics,  they  had  been  degraded 

to  practical  insignificance  in  Ireland,  though  in 

Spain,  France,  and  Germany  the  Irish  Brigade 

formed  by  Sarsfield  still  kept  up  the  heroism 

1  Home  Rule,  by  L.  G.  Redmond  Howard,  p.  19. 
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that  impelled  George  I.  to  curse  the  laws  which 
had  made  their  race  his  enemies.  But  Catholics 
had  no  part  in  this  movement;  they  were  rather 
to  be  the  unsoliciting  gainers  by  the  reforms 
which  were  intended  to  include  them,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  Pitt's  special 
manoeuvring  of  the  Hierarchy  that  detached 
them  from  the  National  and  allied  them  to  the 
Unionist  movement. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  restrictions  of 
trade  were  filling  the  cities  with  starving  emi- 
grants, when  the  pension  list  was  hurrying  the 
country  to  bankruptcy,  when  French  and 
American  privateers  were  swarming  along  the 
Irish  coasts  and  Paul  Jones  could  sink  English 
ships  in  Irish  harbours,  and  an  application  by 
the  Mayor  of  Belfast  for  troops  was  unheeded, 
that  there  arose  a  movement  which,  at  once  civil 
and  military,  produced  in  a  short  time  forty 
thousand  volunteers  demanding  freedom  of 
Trade  and  freedom  of  Parliament. 

The  best  distinction  between  the  two  parties 
at  this  time  in  opposition  was  neither  religious 
nor  racial;  it  was  one  of  personal  merit — the 
placemen  versus  the  patriots ;  but  an  attempt 
was  at  once  made  to  placate  the  religious  sects. 

A  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed  to  allow  these 
the  elementary  rights  of  possessing  land  ;  a 
Presbyterian  Relief  Bill  allowed  these  to  dispense 
with  the  test  preliminary  to  office.  This  was  not 
enough,  however,  and  the  movement,  in  spite  of 
the  hysterics  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  which  looked  upon  free  trade  as  a  sort  of 
foreign  invasion  from  Ireland,  and  in  spite  of 
ministers   who,    like   Lord   North,   thought  that 

N.B.I.  C 
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internal  autonomy  was  nothing  but  imperial 
disruption,  carried  both  its  points,  obtaining 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  Irish  exports, 
and  removing  the  like  restrictions  upon  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

The  use  Grattan's  Parliament  made  of  its 
autonomy,  the  causes  that  underlay  the  Rebellion 
of  1798,  the  means  by  which  the  Legislature 
was  suppressed,  and  the  motives  for  which  the 
Union  was  passed,  followed  by  the  fiscal  amalga- 
mation of  1817 — all  these  have  never  passed  into 
that  realm  of  past  events  known  as  history. 
They  have  ever  been,  and  they  are  still,  living 
politics,  and  as  such  we  must  treat  them.  One 
might  as  well  relegate  the  gospels  to  archaeology 
in  a  Welsh  village  as  speak  of  Grattan's  Parlia- 
ment in  the  jargon  of  antiquarians  in  an  Irish 
household. 

The  period  from  1172  to  1782  forms  a  complete 
cycle  in  the  story  of  Ireland;  it  was  the  sowing 
of  the  dragon's  teeth  which  has  ever  since  pro- 
duced the  armed  men  of  controversy;  and  it 
is  only  by  fully  recognising  the  mistakes  of  that 
unsettled  past  that  the  gestation  which  has  been 
going  on  for  over  a  century  can  be  brought  to 
a  prosperous  and  living  issue. 
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politics— 1782-1800 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  history  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Ireland 
which  created  the  politics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  England;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  legacy  of  Pitt  has  not  really 
been  a  damnosa  hereditas,  for,  by  withdrawing 
the  Irish  members  from  the  consideration  of  their 
own  purely  local  affairs  in  Dublin,  it  had  given 
them  a  balance  of  power  which  was  really 
tantamount  to  removing  the  Imperial  assembly 
in  Westminster  back  to  the  Irish  capital.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  measure  of  importance,  from 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Veto  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  not  been  decided — if  not  actually 
dictated — by  the  vote  of  the  Nationalist  party, 
acting  purely  from  a  Nationalist  standpoint. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that, 
in  spite  of  unity  of  lineage,  there  are  fundamental 
changes  in  some  of  the  most  notable  character- 
istics of  that  party.  Whereas,  for  example,  in  the 
days  of  Grattan  it  was  chiefly  the  aristocracy 
that  headed  the  Nationalist  movement,  it  is 
to-day  chiefly  the  aristocracy  that  opposes  it; 
whereas  it  was  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  was 
the  great  Unionist  force  then,  to-day  it  is  the 
Roman   clergy  that  forms    the   bulk  of  Home 
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Rulers;  whereas  the  population  of  Ulster  was 
the  great  Liberal,  Progressive,  and  in  some  cases 
actually  Republican  element,  their  descendants 
to-day  are  the  Conservative,  Retrogressive,1 
Ultra-Monarchical  section  of  the  community; 
whereas  the  commercial  classes  were  then  for 
autonomy,  to-day  they  form  a  considerable 
group  against  it;  and  finally,  whereas  both  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  state  of  Europe  rendered 
separation  quite  a  conceivable  possibility,  it  is 
to-day,  like  the  heptarchy,  as  undesirable  as  it 
would  be  unfeasible. 

The  story  of  that  entire  change  of  circum- 
stances, however,  in  spite  of  the  permanence  of 
the  demand  on  the  one  part  for  autonomy  and 
on  the  other  for  interference,  is  the  psychol- 
ogy of  present-day  politics  in  England,  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  neglect  it  who  desires  to  know 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  new  generation 
in  Ireland  will  be  called  upon  to  build,  and  the 
mentality  of  those  who  will  be  forced  to  co- 
operate. 

Unless  one  is  willing  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  one  party  is  actuated  entirely  by  self- 
interest,  and  the  other  is  the  very  acme  of  self- 
sacrifice — interchanging  these  titles  of  courtesy 
in  accordance  with  party  requirements — one  is 
forced  to  seek  the  conciliating  truth  somewhere 
midway  between  the  superlatives  that  have 
become  so  conventional  as  to  become  almost 
meaningless;  and  I  think  the  best  guide  to  an 
understanding  of  the  real  differences  would  be 

1 1  use  the  word  in  the  sense  that  the  Irish  Unionist 
members  are  generally  in  opposition  to  the  democratic 
views  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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those  admissions  which  have  been  most  reluc- 
tantly made  by  the  more  honest  members  of  the 
opposing  camps. 

If  ever  a  country  was  justified  in  rebellion, 
Ireland  was  in  that  position  in  1800;  but  if  ever 
rebellion  would  have  been  fatal  to  her,  it  was  also 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.1  No  one 
need  fear  to  speak  of  '98;  and  Ulster  Protestants 
have  perhaps  most  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 
I  know  of  no  greater  censure  of  British  policy, 
outside  the  dying  oration  of  Chatham  in  favour 
of  the  American  colonies,  than  the  words  used 
by  Professor  Dicey  on  the  Act  of  Union.  It  is 
the  apology  alike  of  every  rebel  before  or  since, 
Papist  and  Fenian,  Republican  and  Royalist, 
and  there  are  few  intelligent  Englishmen  who, 
reading  the  story  of  Ireland  to-day,  would 
not,  if  honest,  admit  that  had  they  been 
Irishmen  they  would  have  been  Nationalists 
too. 

Professor  Dicey  wrote  :  '  The  Union  with  Ire- 
land lacked  all  the  elements  of  free  consent 
between  independent  contracting  parties  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  every  genuine  contract.  Of 
the  deliberate  negotiation,  of  the  calm,  satis- 
factory, business-like  haggling  for  national  advan- 
tages, which  marked  the  negotiations  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  English  Commissioners ;  of 
the  close  consideration  of  minute  details  by 
competent  representatives  of  both  countries, 
there    is    not   a    trace    in    the    negotiations,   if 

1 1  think  most  Nationalists  who  can  distinguish 
between  their  patriotism  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
period,  admit  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  and  the 
prospect  under  which  Ireland  rebelled  in  1798. 
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negotiations  they  can  be  called,  between  England 
and  Ireland.' 

It  remains  therefore  to  consider  whether  the 
fears  that  prompted  Pitt  to  pass  the  Union  at 
any  cost  were  real,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
this  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  generation 
which  passed  it  was  a  generation  which  had  seen 
a  loyal  colony  too  insignificant  to  be  treated  with 
constitutional  deference  suddenly  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  hostile  nation.  Paris,  the 
home  of  royalty,  had  become  the  centre  of 
Republicanism  in  a  decade,  and  had  some  2000 
men  in  readiness  at  Toulon  to  send  into  Ireland, 
The  United  Irish  Society,  though  weak  in  Con- 
naught,  had  110,000  members  in  Ulster,  100,000 
in  Munster,  and  70,000  in  Leinster,1  while  their 
leaders,  who  had  planned  the  capture  of  Dublin, 
the  surprise  of  the  military  camp,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  executive  government,  were 
ready  to  undertake  and  actually  attempted  the 
overthrow  of  English  rule,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Catholic  bishops,  who  issued  a  pastoral 
against  such  'impious  men,'  and  urged  all 
Catholics  to  give  their  allegiance  to  'the  best  of 
kings'  and  trust  their  hopes  to  'the  most 
enlightened  legislature.'2 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  misunderstand  that 
rebellion.  It  belonged  to  those  politics  of  despair 
which  spring  spontaneously  from  the  suppression 
of  all  hope  in  the  constitutional  means  of  redress, 
and,  as  such,  was  not  unlike  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, which  arose  under  practically  the  same 
conditions.    But  far  from  being  national  in  any 

1  Fitzpatriok's  Ireland  Before  the  Union,  pp.  59.  60. 
»  Seward  III.,  271  (Quoted  by  Dalton). 
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universal  sense,  it  was,  in  fact,  broken  by  Irish 
military  forces  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Irish 
treasury;  for,  as  Lord  Rosebery  once  admitted, 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment that  in  time  of  war  it  was  always  the  staunch 
ally  of  the  British  Empire;  while,  far  from  being 
a  nation  really  disloyal  at  heart,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  half  of 
his  own  victories  had  been  won  by  Irish  Catholic 
troops.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
greater  part  of  that  colossal  national  debt  which 
Ireland  had  acquired  in  1817  had  been  incurred  on 
behalf  of  wars  in  which  she  had  no  domestic 
concern.  One  may  not  minimise  the  seriousness 
of  the  rebellion;  neither  must  one  mistake  its 
causes. 

'It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,'  writes  the 
Unionist  Mr  Lecky,  'that  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
probable  that  a  desire  to  carry  a  legislative 
union  had  a  considerable  influence  in  dictating 
the  policy  which  in  fact  produced  the  Rebellion, 
and  that  there  were  politicians  who  were  pre- 
pared to  pursue  that  policy  even  at  the  risk  of 
a  rebellion,  and  who  were  eager  to  make  use  of 
the  Rebellion  when  it  broke  out  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  their  design.' 

The  only  thing  that  could  have  prevented  it 
was  the  Fitzwilliam  Mission  which,  sympathetic 
to  the  national  aspirations  for  reform,  might 
have  paved  the  way  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  actual  points  at  issue. 

A  sort  of  commercial  union  had  always  been 
'on  the  tapis,'  and  had  been  advocated  by  such 
names  as  Molyncux  in  Ireland  and  Adam  Smith 
in  England,  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
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establishment  of  Free  Trade  between  the  two 
islands.  A  sort  of  federal  union,  by  which  a 
subordinate  could  have  been  substituted  for  a  co- 
ordinate assembly,  could  have  been  evolved, 
leaving  such  points  as  the  'Regency  Question,' 
on  which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  resisted  by 
way  of  protest  rather  than  on  principle,  together 
with  foreign  and  military  policy  to  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  such  as  is  proposed  at  present. 

Indeed,  there  exists  a  letter  of  Burke's  contain- 
ing a  suggestion  which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would 
have  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  both  assemblies. 
Writing  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  in  1793,  he 
said  he  had  heard  a  discussion  concerning  a  union 
among  all  sorts  of  men  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  In  a  letter  from  Bath  in  1797,  how- 
ever, when  legislation  was  imminent,  he  wrote, 
'My  poor  opinion  is  that  the  closest  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential 
to  the  well-being — I  had  almost  said  the  being — 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  For  that  purpose  I  humbly 
conceive  that  the  whole  of  the  superior,  and  what 
I  should  call  Imperial,  politics  ought  to  have  its 
residence  here,  and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly, 
and  commercially  independent,  ought  politically 
to  look  up  to  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace 
or  of  war,  and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live  or  die. 
At  bottom,  Ireland  has  no  other  choice — I  mean, 
no  other  national  choice.' 

Sheridan  likewise  pointed  to  that  via  media 
which  could  easily  have  satisfied  all  right- 
thinking  Conservative  reformers  from  that  day 
to  this.  On  February  7,  1799,  he  said  :  '  I  deny 
that  we  have  no  alternative  between  separation 
and  union.    The  real  alternative  is  that  the  Irish 
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Government  should  no  longer  continue  to  be 
a  corrupt  English  job.  Is  it  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  there  is  some  innate  depravity  in  the  Irish 
character  which  renders  them  unlit  to  have  a 
Parliament  of  their  own?  No,  the  cause  of  the 
corruption  which  has  been  complained  of  is 
obvious.  The  Government  of  Ireland  has  been 
made  a  job  of  for  the  advantage  of  English 
Ministers.  This  is  the  corruption,  this  is  the 
evil  that  has  pervaded  it  from  first  to  last;  but 
before  Ireland  be  required  to  surrender  her 
independence,  let  at  least  a  trial  be  made  of 
what  can  be  done  by  an  honest  Irish  Parliament; 
by  a  Parliament  uninfluenced  by  a  British 
Minister;  by  a  Parliament  having  the  interest 
and  the  happiness  of  Ireland  for  its  object,  and 
looking  to  Irish  prosperity  and  Irish  gratitude 
for  its  reward.' 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  multiply  the 
warnings  which  came  from  every  side;  it  was  a 
time  neither  of  deep  constitutional  thinking 
nor  great  political  honesty;  a  continent  had 
been  bungled  to  rebellion  by  a  Parliament  that 
was  entirely  led  by  ambition  and  actuated  by 
corruption;  and  a  piece  of  panic  legislation  was 
hurried  through  which  has  been  its  own  Nemesis 
ever  since,  having  caused  three  rebellions,  cost  ten 
millions  loss  to  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  dominated  every  English  political 
question  for  half  a  century,  and  finally  abolished 
one  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm. 

Admittedly  passed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Imperial  unity,  the  commercial  well-being  and 
pacification  of  Ireland  and  the  limitation  of 
clerical  power,  the  Act  must  be  judged,  not  by 
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any  system  of  ethics  or  scheme  of  jurisprudence, 
but  on  its  own  principles — that  is  to  say,  whether 
it  has  attained  the  ends  it  was  intended  to  secure  ; 
and  this  point  the  politics  of  a  century  must 
answer, 

1801-1847 

What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  from  the 
immediate  passing  of  the  Union  has  the  Empire 
benefited  upon  the  whole  to  such  an  extent  by 
this  admittedly  crude  piece  of  panic  legislation, 
which  every  decade  has  found  it  necessary  to 
alter  in  some  important  detail,  that  it  is  worth 
while  continuing  it  in  spite  of  its  obvious  dis- 
advantages ?  Or  has  the  situation  so  changed  that, 
the  fears  which  originated  it  having  vanished, 
it  has  forfeited  its  ratio  existentice  and  become 
in  itself  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  most 
cherished  ideals? 

We  must  keep  this  issue  clearly  in  mind  if  we 
wish  fully  to  appreciate  those  outward  hostilities, 
which,  to  the  outsider,  appear  like  insurmount- 
able antagonisms,  but  which  to  every  new 
generation  are  the  paper  walls  that  divide  them 
artificially  into  hostile  camps,  when  all  they  sigh 
for  is  to  throw  their  united  energies  into  one 
common  spirit  which  will  build  up  in  amity  that 
land  which  is  their  common  inheritance. 

For  the  most  part  that  story  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  already  familiar — I  had  almost  said 
ad  nauseam.  It  has  been  told  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  :  in  the  ruins  of  whole  districts 
once  thriving  with  factories  and  population, 
and  in  the  Celtic  names  over  the  trade  palaces  of 
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New  York;  in  the  statute  book  calmly  endorsing 
the  passionate  pleadings  of  jail  journals ;  in 
the  police  archives  of  an  army  of  spies,  and  in  the 
monuments  to  their  victims;  in  the  national 
drama  and  songs  of  patriots,  and  in  the  learned 
tomes  of  foreign  university  professors.  A  small 
handbook  like  this  could  not  improve  upon  such 
historians;  but  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  general 
might  look  over  the  past  campaigns  in  a  country 
from  the  analytic  rather  than  from  the  descrip- 
tive point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to  trace  back 
those  political  passions  which  are  the  only 
hindrance  to  the  economic  union  of  a  new  genera- 
tion upon  non-party  and  non-sectarian  lines. 

The  lay  mind  tends  almost  naturally  towards 
Nationalism,  and  this  would  have  been  the  case 
in  Ireland  as  everywhere  else,  but  by  a  singular 
irony  it  appears  as  if  it  were  doomed  never  to 
emerge  from  the  perfect  network  of  sectarianism; 
and  this,  strange  to  say,  not  because  the  country 
shows  any  radical  incapacity  to  produce  the  lay 
character,  nor  because  the  English  have  been 
actuated  by  apostolic  motives,  but,  as  I  repeat, 
entirely  by  the  irony  of  circumstance,  which 
seems  to  rule  over  all  Irish  destinies. 

For  example,  the  first  tiling  that  should 
have  occupied  the  new  party  at  Westminster 
was  the  purely  secular  aspect  of  the  country. 
The  National  Debt  which,  in  1800,  was  but 
eighteen  millions,  had  leapt  in  1804  to  forty- 
eight  millions,  and  so  dissatisfied  was  the  nation 
-with  the  immediate  results  of  the  Union  that  the 
Protestant  Grand  Jury  in  1810  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  'The  Act  of  Union,  after 
ten  years  operation,  instead  of  augmenting  the 
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comforts,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
agreeably  to  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  had  produced  an  accumulation 
of  distress;  and  instead  of  cementing,  they 
feared,  if  not  repealed,  it  might  endanger  the 
connection  between  the  sister  isles.' 

Instead  of  this  the  chief  topic  was  made  a 
religious  one.  True,  Catholic  Emancipation,  as 
the  actuating  motive  of  the  vast  majority  of 
advocates  of  the  Union,  had  a  right  to  promi- 
nence, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  had  ever 
been  a  sincere  promise,  Pitt  himself  knowing 
at  the  time  that  the  King  looked  upon  the  trans- 
planting of  the  Irish  members  to  Westminster 
as  for  ever  closing  the  hopes  of  Catholics.1  It  is 
only  a  pity  that  it  was  given  such  a  precedence 
as  almost  entirely  to  eclipse  all  that  crisis  which 
led  to  the  completion  of  the  legislative  union  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  national  debts  in 
1817,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen,  and  thus 
added  religious  antipathy2  to  the  already  acute 
racial  bitterness. 

The  Catholics,  however,  were  more  than  reason- 
able. They  offered  the  Protestant  Head  of  the 
Chinch  of  England  a  veto  over  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland — though  Dr  Milner  was 
conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the  proposal — ■ 
and  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  blessing 
of  Pius  VII.,  expressed  through  Cardinal 
Quarantotti. 

Year  by  year  steady  progress  was  made. 
By  1812  the  four  greatest  statesmen  then  living— 

1  Stanhope's  Pitt,  appendix,  29. 

Shaw-Lefevre.    Peel  and  OP  Council,  p.  35 
*  Cf .  Royal  Commission  on  Financial  Relations. 
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Lords  Grey,  Grenville,  and  Wellesley,  together 
with  Mr  Canning — were  pledged  not  to  accept 
office  unless  Catholic  Emancipation  were  eon- 
ceded.  In  1813,  G  rattan  managed  to  get  a 
Relief  Bill  to  a  second  reading,  only  to  be  defeated 
in  Committee,  and  in  1820,  weary  and  broken, 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
he  rests  under  a  plain  slab,  while  his  great 
antagonist,  Castlereagh,  who  committed  suicide 
a  few  years  later,  looks  down  upon  him  from  his 
marble  monument. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  way  Daniel  CTConnell 
wrested  the  measure  practically  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet;1  but  what  even  many  a  statesman 
does  not  to  this  day  fully  realise,  is  how  fatal  to 
the  national  cause  was  the  policy  forced  upon 
the  country  by  the  Government. 

Had  the  concession  come  spontaneously  from 
the  feeling  of  secular  fellowship  expressed  by 
Grattan  in  the  Dublin  Parliament,  there  might 
have  been  no  Union,  but  certainly  there  would 
have  been  to-day  no  Ulster  question.  'So  long 
as  the  Penal  Code  remains,'  were  his  memorable 
words,  '  we  can  never  be  a  great  nation.  I  would 
not  keep  two  millions  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
in  a  state  of  slavery;  I  desire  not  a  Protestant 
settlement  but  an  Irish  nation.' 

Had  Catholic  Emancipation  come  spontane- 
ously out  of  the  deliberate  promise  made  to  the 
Catholic  bishops  prior  to  the  Union,  or  even  out 

1  Lord  Anglesey  warned  the  premier  that  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  police  could  be  relied  on,  and  even  a 
Welsh  contingent  had  cheered  the  Liberator,  while  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  only  managed  to  force  it  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  only  way  to  avoid  civil  war. 
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of  the  inherent  justice  of  the  case,  England  might 
have  been  entitled  to  gratitude,  and  certainly 
could  have  deserved  no  hostility;  nor  would 
Catholicism  have  been  identified  with  Nationalism. 

Yet  if  it  is  true  to  say  that  O'Connell  more 
than  any  one  is  responsible  for  the  break-up  of 
the  old  National  lay  movement  by  turning  it 
into  a  clerical  channel,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he 
could  have  done  otherwise,  representing  as  he 
did  six  million  disfranchised  citizens,  and  dealing 
with  the  religious  bigotries  of  a  monarch  who 
seemed  to  devote  the  periods  between  spells  of 
absolute  lunacy  to  debauchery  alone.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true  to  say  that  he  turned  the  Clericals 
into  Nationalists.  His  mistake — if  one  can 
speak  of  mistakes  in  a  country  that  seems  to 
be  the  sport  only  of  misunderstandings — was 
rather  in  his  subsequent  attitude;  and  the  danger 
of  generations  of  sectarianism  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  Catholics,  having  emancipated 
themselves,  at  once  turned  to  regain  the 
Protestants  their  lost  liberties. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  however, 
the  statesman  recognises  two  blunders.  The 
first  was  not  to  press  immediately  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  with  all  the  force  and  enthusiasm 
at  his  command;  and  the  second  was  that  by 
consenting  to  the  abolition  of  the  forty  shilling 
freeholder  '  he  took  away  one  of  the  most  effective 
reasons  for  sparing  the  tenant  at  will,  so  that 
evictions  began  to  be  perpetrated  on  an  unusually 
large  scale  ;  and  very  soon  the  material  condition 
of  Ireland  became  thereby  worse  in  the  years 
succeeding  than  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Act  of  Emancipation,' 
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The  melodramatic  instinct  of  the  Irish  saw  in 
O'Connell  its  ideal  hero,  as  it  recognised  it  again 
in  Parnell;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  posterity 
endorses  the  contemporary  enthusiasm,  for  while 
the  nation  was  engrossed  in  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  there  were  subtle 
influences  at  work,  which  were  slowly  but  surely 
breaking  the  old  lay  unity  and  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  Protestant  Conservative  landlord 
minority,  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  driven 
into  a  not  unnatural  attitude  of  protest  by  the 
extravagances  of  their  enemies. 

Emancipation  had  freed  the  farmer  only  from 
the  protection  of  the  landlord,  as  Mitchell  puts 
it  significantly,  and  in  1829  the  clearances 
began. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  O'Connell  tried  every 
tactic,  even  if  he  left  the  best  one  to  the  last. 
He  allied  himself  to  the  Whigs  and  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  for  them  in  1832;  but  when  he  asked 
them  for  repeal,  they  merely  declared  his  associa- 
tion illegal,  and  laughed  out  his  motion. 

Next  he  tried  Repeal  by  instalments,  and 
succeeded  in  a  measure  of  municipal  reform 
which  placed  him,  a  Catholic,  in  the  Mayoral 
chair  of  Dublin,  hitherto  the  great  home  of 
Orange  Conservatism,  which  merely  succeeded 
in  adding  fuel  to  their  bigotry.  Henceforth  it 
became  no  longer  a  fight  for  national  liberty 
but  for  sectarian  supremacy. 

The  Melbourne  alliance  was  equally  futile, 
and  the  people,  weary  of  tactics,  were  beginning 
to  look  towards  rebellion,  when  concrete  reform 
was  all  that  was  really  necessary.  As  Bishop 
O'Machale  put  it,  'The  people  of  Ireland  do  not 
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care  if  Parliament  is  in  the  moon,  provided  they 
are  well  governed.' 

At  last  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  minority  in  1841 
brought  Peel  into  power,  with  the  determination 
to  give  Ireland  some  years  of  resolute  Govern- 
ment. O'Connell,  likewise  resolute,  went  back 
to  Repeal,  and  began  a  series  of  monster  meetings, 
sometimes  attended  by  as  many  as  half  a  million, 
which,  be  it  said  for  his  moderation  and  loyalty, 
only  needed  his  word  to  turn  into  annies. 

Whether,  as  Mr  T.  P.  O'Connor  observes,  the 
larger  demand  was  merely  used  as  a  kind  of 
lever  for  the  smaller  reforms  of  tenant  right, 
disestablishment,  economic  and  educational 
reform,  or  whether  O'Connell  hoped  that  the 
methods  used  by  the  volunteers  in  1782  and  the 
Catholics  in  1829  might  win  repeal,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  light 
of  the  new  factor  of  New  Irelandism,  such  a  meet- 
ing as  that  arranged  at  Clontarf  for  October  5, 
1S43,  when  there  was  only  a  garrison  of  some 
5000  and  a  hostile  population  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  might  have  led  to  very  serious  complica- 
tions. 

A  physical  force  party  known  as  the  'Young 
Icelanders,'  who  were  to  O'Connell  what  the 
Fenians  were  later  to  Parnell,  was  coming  to  the 
fore,  and  included,  around  the  Nation  news- 
paper, such  names  as  Thomas  Davis,  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  John  Dillon,  and  John  Mitchell, 
whose  excess  of  zeal  reflected  more  upon  their 
governors  than  upon  themselves,  and  who,  trying 
to  replace  the  National  movement  in  the  position 
the  Religious  movement  had  usurped,  advo- 
cated openly  tactics  which  were  as  heroic  as  they 
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were  unwise,  and  bound  eventually  to  get 
squashed  between  England  and  Catholicism. 

With  such  possibilities  in  the  air  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Peel  determined  to  strike  at 
once,  and  strike  at  the  head.  He  proclaimed 
the  Clontarf  meeting  and  imprisoned  O'Connell. 

True,  the  incarceration  was  more  nominal  than 
real.  'Here,'  wrote  Mitchell,  'they  rusticated 
for  three  months,  holding  levees  in  an  elegant 
marquee  in  the  garden,  addressed  by  bishops, 
complimented  by  Americans,  bored  by  deputa- 
tions, serenaded  by  bands,  comforted  by  ladies, 
half  smothered  in  roses,  half  drowned  in  cham- 
pagne.' But  it  broke  the  magic  of  the  Liberator's 
power;  the  prestige  that  had  announced  victory 
was  gone. 

He  had  confidently  announced  repeal  as  a 
matter  of  a  few  months;  but  as  Mitchell  goes  on 
to  observe,  instead  of  leading  to  a  Parliament 
in  College  Green,  it  merely  led  to  a  Penitentiary 
in  Richmond. 

Coercion  Act  followed  Coercion  Act  in  quick 
succession,  and  by  way  of  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  clergy  Peel  increased  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  from  nine  to  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds,  and  proposed  a  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion which,  acclaimed  by  the  lay  party  of  Young 
Irelanders  as  tending  to  bring  students  of  all 
denominations  together,  was  denounced  by  the 
Clericals,  with  O'Connell  at  their  head,  as  atheistic 
education.  But  all  the  while  the  real  problem, 
on  which  the  life  or  death  of  the  country 
depended,  was  utterly  neglected,  until  a  catas- 
trophe of  nature  suddenly  forced  it  upon  the 
national  mind. 
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How  far  the  'famine'  might  have  been 
avoided  by  economic  foresight,  how  far  it  was  one 
of  those  disasters  commonly  attributed  to  the 
Hand  of  God,  how  far  it  was  deliberately  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  landlords,  and  how  far 
English  Ministers  by  repeatedly  refusing  local 
autonomy  had  saddled  themselves  with  the  full 
responsibility  of  all  internal  disasters,  will  ever 
be  debatable  points;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
whatever  the  speculative  truth  may  be,  the 
practical  effect  upon  subsequent  politics  has  been 
stupendous,  and  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius  upon 
Michael  Davitt's  part  to  link  the  legislative  and 
the  economic  movements  together. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Nationalist  con- 
tention is  right :  Peel  had  had  every  possible 
kind  of  warning.1  Bill  after  bill  which  tended 
to  readjust  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  had  been  shelved,  the  recommendations 
of  a  public  commission  had  been  left  unheeded, 
when,  already,  in  1843,  150,000  householders, 
representing  about  350,910  persons,  had  been 
evicted,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  number 
who  were  liable  to  destitution  every  year  was 
something  like  three  millions,  and  this  not 
counting  those  who  would  be  half  starving.  The 
gross  hardship  of  a  mismanagement  by  which 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  corn  was  allowed  to 
go  from  the  ports  of  a  starving  nation  justified 
the  anger  of  those  who  survived  when  they  said 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  risen 

1  Even  Wellington  had  admitted  that  nearly  all  the 
Irish  disturbances  were  due  to  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  has  maintained  that  there  was  not  a 
single  year  in  which  the  Government  had  not  had  reason 
to  fear  a  famine. 
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in  arms  and  died  by  the  sword  on  a  battle-field 
of  revolt  than  to  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  ditches 
of  cornfields  whose  golden  harvest  had  gone  to 
swell  the  purses  of  extravagant  absentees. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  exaggerate 
the  iniquities  of  a  class  who  were,  after  all, 
stricken  with  the  same  plague:  for  the  famine 
made  one-third  of  the  Irish  landed  gentry  bank- 
rupt, and  replaced  them  by  speculators  who 
bought  up  the  encumbered  estates  in  London, 
and  got  a  local  agent,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
make  them  pay. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  had  helped 
to  make  Ireland  'England's  Granary'  for  close 
upon  a  century,  placed  agricultural  land  at  a 
discount,  and  made  landowners  clear  their 
estates  in  order  to  establish  huge  grazing  lands, 
and  thus  meet  the  new  economic  emergency. 
Indeed,  many  have  left  on  record  the  undoubted 
efforts  of  the  aristocracy  to  cope  with  the 
economic  disaster  in  a  truly  national  spirit,  and 
Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell's  reproof  is  a  welcome 
antidote  to  the  average  onslaught  on  that  body 
from  the  newer  class  of  politician,  who  is  drawn 
mostly  from  the  tenant  class. 

Even  O'Connell  admitted  that,  'as  a  general 
rule,  no  one  can  find  fault  with  the  Irish  land- 
lords since  the  awful  calamity  came  upon  us.' 
The  Landowners'  Convention  of  1847,  an 
assembly  of  eighteen  peers  and  seven  hundred 
landowners  and  magistrates,  together  with  thirty- 
seven  members  of  Parliament,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  advocated  a 
line  of  action  which  could  not  have  been  better 
dictated    by  an   Irish   Parliament    representing 
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the  whole  country,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
devotion  of  relief  funds  to  reproductive  works 
such  as  railways.  Even  John  Mitchell,  the 
ultra  rebel,  admitted  that  he  and  his  comrades 
did  not  consider  that  the  ruin  of  the  landed  gentry 
was  the  best  remedy — if  a  remedy  at  all — for 
Irish  evils. 

But  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Landowners' 
Convention  of  1847.  Instead,  the  money-lending 
banks  were  empowered  to  buy  up  the  encumbered 
estates,  with  the  result  that  some  three  thousand 
of  the  old  gentry  were  ruined.  The  Manchester 
school,  however,  refused  the  use  of  the  Navy 
for  relief  purposes  in  order  to  swell  the  profits 
of  the  carrying  trade,  though  relief  packets  came 
rate-free  from  America.  All  they  did  was  to  give 
the  authorities  a  free  hand  'to  evict  first  and 
relieve  them  afterwards' — so  that,  to  this  day, 
there  may  be  seen  all  over  Ireland  'roads  to  no- 
where and  monuments  to  nobody.' 

In  fine,  it  was  the  famine,  which  the  stupidity 
of  England  changed  into  a  crime,  that  was  to  live 
long  in  the  national  mind,  and  to  bear  its  bitter 
fruit  in  one  more  outburst  of  the  politics  of 
despair,  which  they  created,  if  they  did  not 
actually  justify. 


18-18-1868 

Nothing  but  the  famine  could  have  created 
the  Fenians ;  and  from  1848  to  1868,  dates 
marked  by  equally  abortive  rebellions,  they 
formed,  if  not  the  principal,  at  least  the  dominant 
force  of  popular  patriotism,  and  eclipsed  by  their 
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melodramatic  brilliance  the  quieter  and  more 
constitutional  methods,  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  strengthened  or  prejudiced  most. 

It  is  conventional  at  the  moment  to  belittle 
their  names  and  disparage  their  work;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  them  as 
a  factor  in  that  problem  which  has  at  all  times 
been  as  much  a  question  of  psychology  as  oi 
politics. 

They  deliberately  intended  to  be,  and  actually 
were,  a  danger  to  the  Empire;  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  what  gave  birth  to  their  move- 
ment was  a  state  of  things  which  Lord  Brougham 
was  not  underrating  when  he  described  them  as 
'surpassing  anything  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides, 
the  canvasses  of  Poussin,  or  the  dismal  chant 
of  Dante';  they  did,  in  a  word,  what  every 
Englishman  would  have  championed  and 
approved  of  with  enthusiasm  had  the  scene  of 
their  labours  been  Russia,  or  Italy,  or  Turkey. 

In  1847  a  general  strike  against  rents  was 
preached  in  The  Nation;  the  next  year  Smith 
O'Brien's  abortive  rebellion  took  place,  and  for 
ten  years  those  implicated  spent  a  life  of  prepara- 
tion* James  Stephens  living  mostly  in  Paris, 
and  coming  back  in  1858  to  found  a  society  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Phcenix  Literary  Society, 
was  really  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  English  power 
by  force  of  arms.  In  this  he  was  helped  by 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John 
O'Leary,  and  Charles  Kickham,  whose  object 
was  to  establish  an  'Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood,' and  by  the  American  John  O'Mahony, 
who  had  raised  a  militia  for  that  purpose  in  the 
States. 
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Clerics  and  politicians  alike  denounced  the 
movement,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
feeling  of  the  people;  and  when  Cardinal  Cullen 
refused  to  allow  the  coffin  of  Terence  MacManus 
to  rest  in  the  church,  a  band  of  50,000  marched 
with  it  to  the  grave.  A  San  Francisco  journal 
went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  list  of  prices  against 
a  list  of  heads  it  named  among  the  landlords, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  when  the  American 
Civil  War  would  be  over,  some  200,000  men  of 
Irish  extraction  would  be  set  free  to  throw  them- 
selves on  Canada.1 

In  1863  The  Irish  People  preached  open  revolt 
against  Priest  and  Parliamentarian,  and  the 
movement  spread  in  every  sphere  of  life,  from  the 
peasant's  son  to  the  soldier  in  the  army — students, 
journalists,  shopmen,  officials,  even  the  very 
jailers,  until  the  Government  began  to  see 
chaos  ahead,  and,  upon  the  information  of 
Nagle  and  Power,  the  paper  was  suppressed,  and 
its  leaders  sent  to  penal  servitude.  James 
Stephens,  however,  effected  his  escape  through 
the  complicity  of  one  of  the  warders. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  only  stopped  by 
American  arms,  owing  to  a  new  neutrality  treaty; 
Chester  Castle  was  saved  by  timely  information; 
several  small  risings  took  place,  but  these  were 
easily  suppressed;  while  an  American  ship  called 
Erin's  Hope  had  been  allowed  to  come  into  port 
only  to  be  captured,  and  arms  and  men  seized. 
Clerkenwell  Prison  was  blown  up  by  dynamite, 
and  over  one  hundred  persons  injured,  and  many 
other  minor  outrages  took  place,  chief  of  which 
was  the  celebrated  attack  upon  the  'Black 
1  Dalton,  Vol.  III.,  p.  247. 
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Maria'  at  Manchester,  followed  as  it  was  by  a 
panic  verdict  which  only  served  to  give  the 
cause  three  martyrs  and  the  country  its  national 
anthem.  But  for  the  most  part  it  lived  as  a 
sentiment  rather  than  as  an  active  force,  and 
possibly  as  such  it  was  most  effective. 

It  is  even  doubtful  -whether  it  was  ever  thought 
that  it  could  have  succeeded  ;  but  it  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  situation. 

If  it  taught  the  people  that  they  could  expect 
nothing  by  force  of  arms,  it  taught  politicians  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  it.  If  it  taught 
the  Irish  member  that  it  was  really  his  indolence 
which  had  caused  it,  it  taught  the  English 
member  that  some  real  grievance  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  such  a  revolution,  and  each  in  turn 
learnt  the  lesson. 

Surely  a  generation  that  has  made  coronation 
idols  of  Boer  generals  can  afford  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  men  who  were  driven  to 
extremities  through  the  injustice  to  their  fathers. 
We  will  not  in  the  triumph  of  the  last  peace 
take  the  palms  from  the  hands  of  men  who, 
when  all  is  said,  had  nothing  to  gain  personally, 
and  everything  to  lose,  by  pitting  themselves 
against  a  world  force  in  a  cause  the  justice  of 
which  has  been  admitted. 

They  have  their  place  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Empire  just  as  much  as  the  conquered  heroes  of 
Hastings,  if  only  to  testify  to  the  spirit  of  the 
race  from  which  they  sprang  and  with  which  in 
common  cause  we  may  have  to  do  battle  in  one 
of  the  world  crises  of  to-morrow. 

Westminster  Abbey  would  perhaps  be  tho 
resting-place  they  would  most  resent;    it  would 
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be  the  best  atonement  an  Englishman  could 
pay  them;  but  least  of  all  should  the  Ulster  that 
bred  them  try  at  the  present  moment  to  disown 
them. 

Perhaps  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  Fenian 
movement  wrecked  autonomy  for  a  whole 
generation,  just  as  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
wrecked  it  for  another;  but  it  cleared  the  issue 
and  it  called  forth  the  champions.  It  roused 
John  Bright  the  Quaker,  who  was  well  versed  in 
Irish  affairs,  and  who  had  almost  despaired  of 
Ireland  for  putting  up  with  it  so  long;  it  roused 
Gladstone  to  a  serious  consideration  of  a  problem 
he  had  hitherto  treated  with  academic  hauteur; 
it  roused  a  young  Protestant  landlord  under- 
graduate from  the  pleasures  of  sport  and  made 
him  the  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland;  it  called 
forth  Michael  Davitt,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
Land  League,  whose  main  policy  we  have  seen 
endorsed  and  completed  by  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment, and  the  pioneer  of  the  unfinished  campaign 
of  revolt  against  Clericalism. 

'The  state  of  things,'  writes  Dalton,  'was  far 
worse  in  1867  than  in  1843,  and  everything  called 
for  a  new  movement  which,  having  all  the 
emotional  force  of  Fenianism,  would  have  all 
the  constitutional  value  of  G  rattan.  But  such 
a  movement  was  not  easy  to  found,  the  agrarian 
problem  already  dividing  the  old  Nationalist 
party,  and  the  bishops,  in  response  to  Peel's 
deliberate  policy,  trying  to  create  a  Catholic 
party  which  would  work  hand  and  glove  with 
the  Government.' 

Those  days  are  generally  lost  sight  of,  but  they 
came  as  a  sort  of  necessary  preparation  to  the 
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Home  Rule  movement  of  1873.  In  fact,  a  great 
deal  happened  between  O'Connell  and  Butt  that 
was  to  give  colour  to  the  tone  of  politics  which 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  and  was  certainly 
the  determining  factor  in  the  constitution  and 
principles  which  have  actuated  the  Irish  party 
ever  since. 

The  wholesale  evictions  were  uniting  north 
and  south  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  known  since 
before  O'Connell,  and  the  old  breach  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  was  almost  closed — 
though  Dr  Cook,  a  Presbyterian,  could  only  see 
in  the  new  agrarian  demand  Atheistic  Com- 
munism, and  in  the  support  of  Catholic  priests 
the  co-operation  of  the  servants  of  Baal. 

In  1850  there  took  place  a  memorable  event 
known  as  the  Tenant  Right  Convention,  the 
resolutions  of  which  were  signed  by  members  of 
all  parties  and  all  creeds,  and  included  such 
names  as  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Grey,  an 
Episcopalian;  Dr  Macknight,  a  Presbyterian; 
and  Frederick  Lucas,  a  Catholic ;  Godkin,  the 
editor  of  the  Derry  Standard,  sitting  beside  John 
Francis  Maguire,  of  the  Cork  Examiner. 

What  they  demanded  was  the  three  'F.'s' — > 
fixity  of  tenure,  free  rents,  and  a  fair  sale — 
including  a  fair  valuation  'set  off  against  those 
arrears  due  to  'Hand  of  God';  and  their  principle 
of  action  was  that,  given  a  dozen  or  so  honest 
and  capable  men  in  Parliament  acting  together 
in  steady  opposition,  they  would  soon  be  able 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government  to  such 
concessions. 

It  was  in  a  sense  a  new  departure  badly  needed; 
for  the  '  Repeal  Association,'  begun  in  democratic 

N.B.I.  D 
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opposition,  had  ended  in  aristocratic  subserviency. 
The  property  qualifications  of  £300  a  year  for 
a  borough  member  and  £600  for  a  county  member 
practically  excluded  all  but  landlords,  who  would 
not  unnaturally  be  in  favour  of  existing  abuses; 
but  even  they  might  have  helped  had  they  been 
of  another  type — had  not  O'Connellism  become 
a  synonym  for  jobbery. 

Their  original  policy  had  been  to  swamp  the 
justiciary  with  Catholics;  it  ended  in  making 
religion  a  cloak  for  dishonesty,  and  taught  the 
nation  a  lesson  that  has  never  been  forgotten. 

'This  was  the  race  of  Catholic  place-hunters,' 
writes  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  his  Parnell  Movement.1 
'It  will  be  found  that  in  proportion  to  their 
success  and  number  were  the  degradation  and 
the  deepening  misery  of  their  country;  that  for 
vears  the  struggle  for  Irish  prosperity  and  self- 
government  was  impeded  through  them;  and 
that  hope  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole 
vast  structure  of  wrong  in  Ireland  showed  some 
chance  of  realisation  for  the  first  time  when  they 
were  expelled  from  Irish  political  life.' 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  abuse  that  made  the 
Independent  Party  always  refuse  office,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  opposition. 

It  was  against  this  state  of  things  that  the 
Tenant  Right  party  was  determined  to  protest, 
and  so  successfully  did  they  do  so  that  in  1852 
the  electorate  sent  them  no  less  than  forty 
members  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Independent 
Parliamentary  opposition,  with  such  men  as 
Gavan  Duffy,  J.  F.  Maguire,  G.  Henry  Moore, 
at  their  head,  who,  lay-minded  rather  than 
1  T.  P.  O'Connor,  The  Parnell  Movement,  p.  50. 
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secular,  strove  to  raise  the  constitutional  issue 
above  the  squabbles  of  sectarianism. 

Unfortunately  the  'No  Popery'  riots  caused 
by  Lord  John  Russell's  'Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill'  once  more  side-tracked  the  Irish  Question, 
and  there  arose  what  was  called  the  'Catholic 
Defence  Association,'  known  in  contemporary 
caricature  as  'The  Pope's  Brass  Band,'  at  the 
head  of  which,  as  the  bishop's  nominees,  were 
some  of  the  worst  scoundrels  and  most  hated 
names  in  Irish  history. 

It  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  purely  Catholic 
party — and  it  has  sickened  the  Nationalist  mind 
ever  since.  Its  chief  was  James  Sadlier — a  sort 
of  political  Madame  Humbert — who,  founding 
the  ultra-Catholic  journal  The  Telegraph,  managed 
to  obtain  confidence  enough  to  establish  a  bank 
in  Tipperary  which,  owing  to  his  speculations, 
was  to  ruin  thousands  of  needy  farmers,  and 
drove  him  to  despair  and  suicide.  His  colleague 
was  William  Keogh,  a  barrister  of  no  standing, 
who,  protesting  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  and 
actually  proposing  their  resolution  of  inde- 
pendent opposition,  was  suddenly  to  accept 
office  as  Irish  Solicitor-General,  and  later  to  be- 
come a  judge  and  condemn  to  death  some  of 
those  very  Fenians  he  had  once  animated  to 
revolt.    And  there  were  more  of  the  same  kidney. 

Yet,  using  the  cloak  of  religion,  they  had 
become  the  official  nominees  of  the  Church,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  attacked 
by  the  national  journals,  like  The  Nation,  The 
Tablet,  and  the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  especially 
by  the  Independent  Party,  who,  for  that  reason, 
were  denounced  by  Dr  Cullen  (a  mind  which, 
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having  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome  in  1849,  could  only  see  Satan  in  Liberalism). 
Duffy  was  described  as  another  'Mazzini,'  and 
the  'Young  Irelanders'  as  no  better  than 
'  Carbonari.' 

Cardinal  Cullen,  a  powerful  personality,  how- 
ever, weighed  down  every  opposition.  'There 
was  to  be,'  as  one  journal  put  it,  'no  priests  in 
politics  except  bishops,  no  bishops  in  politics 
except  archbishops,  and  no  archbishops  in 
politics  except  the  Apostolic  delegate ; '  and  at 
the  elections  twenty-seven  of  the  Tenant  Righters 
went  over  to  the  official  loaves  and  fishes.  For 
'every  bishop,'  it  was  said,  'had  a  right  to  ten 
Government  appointments,  and  every  parish 
priest  to  two.' 

In  disgust  at  the  whole  affair,  Lucas  left  to 
appeal  to  Rome,  much  as  Lacerdaire  had  once 
done,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart;  Duffy  went  to 
Australia;  while  the  only  man  who  could  possibly 
have  led  an  opposition — G.  H.  Moore — was 
without  a  seat  between  1857  and  1868. 

All  this  time  the  political  situation  was  the 
chance  of  a  century;  for  from  1855  to  1858  the 
Irish  representatives  could  easily  have  defeated 
the  first  Palmerston  Ministry,  already  weakened 
by  the  secession  of  Gladstone,  while  from  1859 
to  1865  the  Government  majority  was  at  times 
as  low  as  twenty.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  place- 
hunters  were  willing  to  live  in  hope  of  prefer- 
ment until  the  whole  thing  was  to  be  put  to  an 
end  by  a  series  of  scandals  second  only  to  the 
Parnell  divorce  case. 

In  1854  Edward  O'Flaherty  had  to  fly  the 
country  for  a  fraud  which  involved  some  £15,000; 
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in  1856  John  Sadlier  was  found  dead  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  and  thousands  of  Munster  farmers 
were  reduced  to  penury;  in  1857  James  Sadlier 
was  convicted  of  fraud  and  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  for 
any  future  improvements  made  with  the  land- 
lord's sanction — which  was  nothing  more  than 
an  elaborate  way  of  endorsing  the  status  quo — 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  their  concession,  and 
in  1868  Palmerston  died,  after  having  repudiated 
the  whole  doctrine  of  reform,  and  declared  that 
Tenant  Right  was  Landlord  wrong.  In  fact,  as 
Mr  Redmond  once  exclaimed,  'it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  the  whole  course  of  Irish  history  a  more 
disastrous  or  more  discreditable  period  than  that 
marked  by  the  Palmerston  alliance.' 

The  Church,  too,  was  no  better  off.  Catholic 
demands  for  the  subsidising  of  denominational 
schools  were  sturdily  refused.  The  Queen's 
Colleges  were  declared  in  1847  suspicious,  in 
1848  dangerous,  and  in  1850  positively  banned 
by  successive  'rescripts,'  yet  all  this  did  not 
lead  to  any  charter  for  the  University  which 
the  Catholics  were  ready  to  endow. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  it  was  literally 
in  extremis,  so  that  despair  of  constitutional 
methods  naturally  drove  honest  men  to  lawless- 
ness. 

From  1849  to  1856  a  million  and  a  half  had 
emigrated — one-fifth  of  these  had  been  evicted — 
and  by  1861  the  population,  once  over  eight 
millions,  had  dwindled  to  five-and-a-half.  In- 
deed, The  Times  began  to  search  for  phrases  to 
describe  the  situation. 
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'Celts  would  soon  be  as  obsolete  in  Ireland 
as  the  Phoenicians  in  Cornwall  ;  the  Catholic 
religion  as  forgotten  as  the  worship  of  Astarte; 
an  Irishman  as  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
as  a  Red  Indian  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,' 


1873-1913 

Clericalism  and  Fenianism  had,  however, 
towards  the  later  sixties  exhausted  their  possi- 
bilities, and  had  ended  on  the  one  hand  by 
giving  objectivity  to  the  fears  of  the  Protestant 
minority,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  giving 
concrete  evidence  to  the  dread  of  Imperial  dis- 
ruption. They  did  not.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
help  the  National  movement :   they  wrecked  it. 

Yet  both  moves,  though  false,  had  been  forced 
upon  Ireland  from  the  outside  by  the  policy  of 
the  English  Parliament,  and  it  began  to  be  felt 
'by  every  right-thinking  man,'  to  use  the 
Spectator's  universal  criterion,  to  be  intrinsically 
unhealthy.  Accordingly  there  was  once  more 
a  movement  of  protest  and  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  old  constitutional  and  historical  position  that 
would  again  establish  the  Irish  problem  inde- 
pendent of  class  and  creed,  but  most  of  all  inde- 
pendent of  politics,  and  that  not  merely  of  Ireland 
but  of  England. 

It  was  from  antecedents  such  as  these  that 
there  sprang  up  the  demand  for  'Home  Rule," 
which  was  a  kind  of  via  media  between  Repeal 
and  Rebellion,  and  might  be  called,  in  a  sense, 
a  revision  of  the  panic  act  of  Pitt  in  the  light  of 
past  history. 
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Two  things,  however,  must  be  noted  concerning 
it  by  those  of  the  present  generation. 

At  first  it  was  strictly  non-partisan  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  equally  non-partisan  in  England. 
And  if  it  has  not  continued  to  be  so,  the  fault 
is  entirely  due  to  that  anomalous  system  of 
party  government  by  which  the  majority  always 
rales.  Objectively  the  measure  is  Imperialism 
itself,  and,  constitutionally  speaking,  it  was  the 
Irish  members  who  first  taught  Englishmen  to 
think  Imperially. 

Home  Rule  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  policy : 
it  is  merely  a  permission.  It  is  not  necessarily 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Anglicising  or 
Celticising,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  Democratic 
or  Aristocratic,  Clerical  or  Lay  :  it  is  at  most 
non-bureaucratic,  and  it  will  be  what  the  national 
interest  and  intellect  make  it. 

Thus,  at  the  Home  Rule  Conference  of  1873,  as 
Dalton  observes,  'There  were  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  Tories  and  Liberals,  Orangemen  and 
Fenians  and  Repealers.  Dr  Maxwell,  of  the 
Mail,  was  a  militant  Tory;  Major  Knox,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Irish  Times,  was  a  Protestant 
Conservative;  Mr  A.  M.  Sullivan,  of  The  Nation, 
was  a  Catholic  Repealer;  James  O'Connor  was 
a  Fenian;  John  Martin  was  a  Presbyterian  and 
a  Young  Irelander;  Mr  Galbraith,  a  Trinity 
College  professor ;  Captain  King-Harman,  a 
Protestant  landlord;  Archdeacon  Gould,  a 
Protestant  clergyman;  Mr  Purdon,  the  Protestant 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin;  and  Isaac  Butt,  a 
Protestant  lawyer.' 

Butt,  I  think,  has  never  been  given  his  due. 
Placed  between  two  such  stage  heroes  as  O'Connell 
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and  Parnell,  the  calm  thinker  who  elaborated  the 
constitutional  problem  to  the  minutest  detail, 
in  a  way  which  could  endure  for  all  time,  loses 
the  melodramatic  entourage  which  is  so  often 
mistaken  for  greatness;  but  he  deserves  the 
title  of  'Father  of  Modern  Imperialism'  far  more 
than  Joseph  Chamberlain;  and  his  successors 
have  not  added  one  iota  to  his  conception,  save 
advancing  its  realisation. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  famine  and  the 
Fenians,  Federalism  might  long  ago  have  been 
realised;  for  as  a  philosophy  of  government  it 
already  existed  in  idea  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Burke. 

As  early  as  October,  1844,  O'Connell  had  in 
an  open  letter  to  the  Repeal  Association  con- 
fessed that  he  had  a  preference  for  the  Federa- 
tive plan,  as  'tending  more  to  the  utility  of 
Ireland  and  the  maintenance  of  the  connection 
with  England  than  the  method  of  simple  repeal.' 
And  Isaac  Butt  may  be  said  to  have  solved  the 
Irish  Question,  if  not  indeed  the  Imperial 
Question,  when  he  pointed  out  that : — 

(1)  'Without  Federalism  Ireland  would  have 
no  part  in  the  vast  Colonial  system  of  the 
Empire,  so  largely  purchased  by  Irish  intel- 
lect and  valour. 

(2)  'Without  Federalism  Ireland  would  be 
segregated  and  excluded  from  communion  with 
the  vast  body  of  the  Irish  people  who  were 
living  in  the  oversea  dominions  of  the  Empire. 

(3)  'Without  Federalism  Ireland  would 
neither  give  aid  to  nor  receive  aid  from  the 
great  Irish  population  in  Great  Britain  itself.'1 

*  Cf.  History  of  the  Irish  Party,  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  p.  50. 
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In  fact,  had  the  Nationalists  of  1782  been 
faced  with  the  problems  of  1873,  nay  more,  had 
the  followers  of  Pitt  foreseen  all  those  catas- 
trophes which  were  to  result  from  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  Irish  party  to  Westminster,  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  who  would  not  have  been  willing 
to  endorse  the  attitude  taken  by  Isaac  Butt. 

'I  prefer  our  Federal  proposal,'  he  said,  speak- 
ing in  the  Irish  metropolis  on  November  18, 
1873,  'not  only  because  it  gives  better  security 
for  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  Ireland — better  security  against 
the  arising  of  occasions  to  disturb  their  amity — 
but  I  prefer  it  even  on  grounds  that  are  more 
peculiarly  Irish.' 

It  was  Imperialism  that  Pitt  was  aiming  at 
when  he  established  Bureaucracy;  it  was  Bureau- 
cracy that  Nationalists  always  resisted  when  they 
attacked  Imperialism.  Burke's  policy  would 
have  saved  America,  Pitt's  would  have  lost 
Canada. 

There  were  many  mistakes  in  the  last  century, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  were  any  greater  than 
when  Irish  Unionist  Orangemen  became  Con- 
servatives, and  when  the  English  Conservative 
aristocracy  became  Unionists.  Orangemen  should 
really  have  been  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
Home  Rulers,  if  the  two  parties  wished  to  ally 
themselves  at  all;  but  the  spheres  were  so  different 
that  our  Irish  party  had  really  nothing  in  common 
with  any  English  party. 

Nor  have  the  English  parties  ever  really  made 
it  anything  but  an  opportunist  question  of 
policy,  whether  Home  Rule  should  be  adopted 
in  their  programmes  or  not;    and  Mr  Jeremiah 
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MacVeagh,  M.P.,  points  this  out  admirably  in 
an  article  on  the  Conservative  party  and  Home 
Rule  in  the  English  Review  of  June,  1912.  He 
shows  Conservative  Home  Rulers  supported  by 
official  whips  from  the  Carlton  Club,  chief  among 
whom  was  Lord  Landaff,1  one  of  whose  first 
guests  after  an  election  won  by  the  aid  of  Patrick 
Ford  was  O'Donovan  Rossa.  Disraeli  himself 
might  have  been  called  a  Home  Ruler,  defining 
the  Irish  Question  as  'a  starving  population,  an 
absentee  aristocracy,  an  alien  church,  and  the 
weakest  executive  in  the  world,  which  could  not 
stand  that  irresistible  law  of  our  modern  civilisa- 
tion, which  has  decreed  that  the  system  which 
cannot  bear  discussion  is  doomed;'  while  the 
proposed  alliance  between  Nationalist  and  the 
Conservatives,  according  to  Lord  Hartington,2 
was  accepted  on  Parnell's  own  terms. 

The  granting  of  Municipal  Home  Rule  by  the 
Conservatives  in  1898 — worse  than  legislative 
autonomy,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury — and  the 
approach  to  its  equivalent  in  the  Devolution 
scheme  of  Lord  Dunraven,  may  be  said  to  endorse 
the  statement;  and  even  as  late  as  the  Veto 
Conference  of  1910  it  was  still  a  moot  point 
whether  the  Tories  should  not  once  more  form 
an  Imperial  Home  Rule  Association. 

Such  a  scheme  as  'Home  Rule'  should  never, 
properly  speaking,  have  become  a  party  question 
at  all;  nor  should  it  have  been  identified,  even 
temporarily,  with  problems  which  are  them- 
selves only  complicated  by  politics,  such  as  the 
agrarian    and   religious    questions,    which    have 

1  Afterwards  Home  Secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
?  Matlock,  5th  December,  1885. 
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always  been  distinct,  as  their  separate  solution 
conclusively  proves. 

The  movement  was  really  above  politics,  in 
fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  only  aim  of  its 
politics  was  to  abolish  politics,  for  it  sought 
to  withdraw  from  the  hazard  of  the  division 
lobby  and  the  bigotries  of  classes  those  problems 
which  can  only  be  solved  nationally  on  economic 
and  scientific  lines.  It  was  entirely  the  anomalies 
of  English  party  government  that  forced  Home 
Rule  into  party  politics. 

It  is  said  that  Grattan  once  exclaimed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Union,  'You  have  destroyed 
our  Parliament,  and  we  shall  have  our  revenge. 
We  will  send  into  the  ranks  of  your  Parliament 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  your  constitution  a 
hundred  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  king- 
dom.' Possibly  there  are  many  who  think  the 
prophecy  has  been  literally  fulfilled;  but  the 
broad  fact  remains  that  by  confusing  Imperial 
and  local  affairs  Pitt  was  opening  the  way  to  an 
abuse  which  was  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Empire  and  the  localities,  and  which  must 
necessarily  last  till  their  separate  spheres  are  once 
more  distinguished.  If  you  deprive  a  man  of 
his  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  weapon 
into  his  hand,  you  must  not  complain  if  he  uses  it. 

'The  Parliamentary  system,'  Stead  used  to  say, 
1  consists  in  the  assembling  within  a  single  chamber 
all  the  representatives  of  the  duly  enfranchised 
subjects  of  the  King.  In  the  eye  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  matters  nothing  whether  a  member 
takes  his  ticket  from  Galloway  or  from  Aberdeen, 
from  Cork  or  from  Birmingham.  He  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  there 
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is  no  discrimination  as  to  origin  in  the  counting 
of  votes  in  the  division  lobby.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  Union  exists,  we  betray  the  fundamental 
principle  of  that  instrument  when  we  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  the  Irish  or  any  other  vote. 
We  have  compelled  the  Irish  members  to  meet 
us  in  Westminster,  and  we  have  comforted  our- 
selves in  so  doing  by  declaring  before  all  our 
gods  that  we  admit  Irish  members  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  honours  of  the  position 
to  which  we  have  called  them.  For  Mr  Asquith 
or  any  other  man  to  declare  that  he  will  refuse 
to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  King  unless 
he  has  a  majority  independent  of  the  Irish,  is 
in  effect  to  declare  that,  whatever  the  law  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be,  he  will  refuse  to 
count  the  votes  of  his  Irish  fellow-members,  and 
thereby  set  them  as  far  as  he  can  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution.'1 

Consequently,  as  a  party,  they  were  more  than 
justified  in  turning  their  own  enemies'  arms 
against  them,  and  in  forging  that  battering-ram 
of  a  united  and  pledge-bound  party  acting  in 
independent  opposition  of  both  English  parties, 
purely  for  the  interests  of  Ireland.  Ce  rfest  pas 
magnifique,  mais  c'est  la  guerre. 

A  motive  force  such  as  is  always  necessary 
to  change  an  academic  platitude  into  practical 
politics  is  required,  and  an  opportunity  is  merely 
a  question  of  time — this,  and  this  only,  has  been 
for  three  generations  the  soul  of  Irish  politics. 

It  would  be  idle  to  go  over  the  well-thrashed 
history  of  the  past  thirty  years.  Parnell  did  not 
add  a  single  thought  to  the  conception  of  Isaac 

*  Life  of  John  Redmond,  by  L.  G.  Redmond-Howard. 
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Butt;  Redmond  has  not  added  a  single  taetie 
to  those  of  Parnell.  True,  much  has  been  done 
for  Ireland,  but  the  constitutional  issue  fs  merely- 
more  clear  to-day  than  it  was  then. 

The  religious  question  no  longer  forms  party 
politics;  a  conference  has  settled  the  University 
problem  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  creeds. 
Nor  does  the  Land  Question  block  the  way  as 
once  it  did,  nay,  the  aristocracy  are  more  needed 
to-day  than  ever.1  Separation  is  dead,  and  died 
as  gloriously  as  Brian  Boru;  George  V.  could 
raise  in  Ireland  to-morrow  an  army  of  50,000 
men  to  defend  the  Empire,  if  Australia,  for 
example,  were  in  danger,  so  Imperialist  has  the 
Irishman  become. 

These  unsettled  questions  were  once  the  only 
objections  to  a  revision  of  that  Act  of  Union 
which  was  due  more  to  panic  than  to  policy, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  no  more  than  a  con^ 
fusion  of  Imperial  and  domestic  issues  so  fatal 
to  all  concerned.  But  surely  it  reduces  logical 
discussion  to  the  merest  firework  display  to 
come  forward  now  and  argue  that  they  are  its 
substitute  ! 

The  only  real  objection  to  Home  Rule  is  itself 
the  outcome  of  Unionism.  I  mean  the  case 
of  Ulster,  which,  as  Professor  Kettle  once  said, 
'is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  settled  hallucination 
with  an  annual  brainstorm.'  It  is  the  one  move- 
ment which  is  neither  objective  nor  historical; 
and,  for  reasons  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  in  the  chapter  on  Religion  and  Economics, 

1  See  Sidney  Brooks,  'The  Last  Chance  oi  the  Irish 
Gentry,'  in  Some  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question.  Maunsell. 
Also  works  of  F.  II.  O'Donnell  and  W.  O'Brien. 
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it  will  disappear  the  moment  they  begin  to  urge 
concrete  grievances  on  their  own  merits  and  cease 
to  attempt  to  justify  a  system  which  is  equally 
fatal  to  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  the  Empire.  Orange- 
men would  be  disloyal  to  the  very  first  principle 
of  Colonists  did  they  not  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  regeneration. 

If,  as  they  never  fail  to  remind  us,  the  country 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  clericalised,  the  country's 
politics  become  Tammanyfied,  and  the  country's 
industries  ruined,  then  the  sooner  they  can  make 
common  cause  with  their  fellow-countrymen  the 
better;  and  it  strikes  me  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
will  be  a  far  more  formidable  opponent  of  John 
Redmond  in  an  Irish  House  of  Commons,  repre- 
senting the  lay,  industrial  aristocracy,  than  he 
can  ever  hope  to  be  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons — to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of 
weight  between  a  miserable  four  per  cent,  at 
Westminster  and  possibly  as  much  as  one-third 
in  Dublin.1 

All  the  side  issues  in  the  world  will  not  change 
the  broad  aspect  of  the  'politics'  of  the  situation; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  positions  were  reversed 
and  the  Nationalists  wished  to  continue  the 
Union  and  the  Orangemen  wanted  Home  Rule, 
whether  the  present  solution  would  not  be  worth 
enforcing  by  the  same  methods  as  were  used  in 
1801;  for  it  is  really  Home  Rule  that  is  Unionism. 

Pitt's  policy  has  failed  by  every  test  which 
can  be  applied  to  statesmanship.  Unionist  in 
aim,  it  has  been  Separatist  in  tendency;  lay  in 
purpose,    it   has   created   the   strongest   clerical 

JCf.  'The  Orange  Argument  for  Home  Rule,'  New  Age, 
Dec.  4,  1913;  also  Preface, 
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organisation  in  the  world;  economic  professedly, 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom — the  loss  of  some 
ten  millions  of  the  population;  constitutional 
in  outward  guise,  there  is  hardly  a  principle  in 
it  which  succeeding  statutes  have  not  reversed 
and  amended.  It  has  failed  to  secure  fusion 
between  classes,  co-operation  between  creeds, 
love  between  the  two  peoples,  and  sympathy 
between  governed  and  government. 

It  is  conventional  to  speak  of  the  Parliamentary 
Party  with  scant  respect.  Nearly  every  volume 
written  during  the  last  ten  years  outside  its 
official  supporters  has  been  in  a  sense  a  criticism 
of  their  methods  or  their  persons.  John  Red- 
mond, like  Mr  Lloyd  George,  is  one  of  those  names 
with  which  every  adjective  in  the  English  dic- 
tionary has  been  at  one  time  coupled,  nor  would 
any  one  deny  that  he  is  a  man  with  as  many 
limitations  as  qualities.  But,  using  the  methods 
which  Pitt  first  put  into  their  hands,  I  doubt 
whether  any  party  has  proved  itself  so  strong, 
so  logical,  and  so  insistent  as  the  Irish  party,  and 
there  are  few  who  will  grudge  Redmond  the 
merit  of  having  won  one  of  the  greatest  fights  in 
the  history  of  our  Constitution;  and  the  Irish 
party  may  with  grace  sing  their  nunc  dimittis. 

It  is  often  said  they  have  isolated  themselves 
from  the  national  life;  that  they  have  fought 
movements  they  should  have  led;  that  personal 
ambition  has  actuated  their  members;  that,  but 
for  America,  the  country  would  have  left  them 
bankrupt.  It  may  be  equally  true  to  say  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  political  tactics 
they  were  elected  to  conduct;   movements  which 
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should  have  been  supported  they  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  oppose;  as  to  ambition — '  abandon 
hope  of  preferment  all  ye  who  enter  here'  is 
written  over  their  heads;  and  it  is  no  more  reflec- 
tion on  the  party  if  funds  were  low  than  it  was 
on  Parnell's  life  work  when  his  statue  was  housed 
for  months  in  a  shed  for  lack  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds. 

There  is  no  more  thankless  task  than  politics, 
especially  in  Ireland,  nor  has  a  single  Irish 
leader  gone  down  in  glory — O'Connell  was 
supplanted,  Butt  discredited,  Parnell  hounded  to 
death,  the  Fenians  left  to  die  in  penury. 

The  fact  is,  politics,  as  known  to  them,  the 
coming  generation  may  never  see  again;  for 
the  party  is  composed  of  the  same  men  who, 
leading  in  the  days  of  the  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  Bills,  are  leading  still,  because  the  move- 
ment is  still  the  same;  and,  like  the  veterans, 
they  who  have  borne  the  burden  have  every 
right  to  the  triumph. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  new  movements,  new 
characteristics,  new  methods,  new  problems 
have  arisen,  creating  as  a  natural  consequence 
new  personalities.  Politics  have  not  been  killed; 
they  are  dying  a  natural  death.  Nor  is  there 
anything  more  certain  than  that  Home  Rule  will 
change  entirely  the  personnel  and  principles 
which  at  present  govern  the  Parliamentary  Party, 
and  Redmond  himself  has  been  the  very  first  not 
only  to  admit  the  fact  but  to  proclaim  it  from 
the  housetops. 

'The  Irish  Question'  indeed,  to  quote  an  able 
article  by  Mr  Louis  J.  Walsh  in  the  British 
Review,  *  has  given  rise  to  the  strangest  anomalies 
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that  English  politics  have  ever  known.  The 
Irish  party  represents  constituencies  which  are 
about  the  most  Conservative  in  Europe,  but, 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  party  has 
been  in  close  alliance  with  the  British  Radical, 
whilst  for  the  same  period  the  members  returned 
to  Parliament  by  the  anti-Episcopal,  anti- 
ritualistic,  secular  educationalists  of  Ulster,  have 
been  strenuous  supporters  of  practically  every 
question  of  the  extreme  Conservative  High 
Church  Party  of  England.' 

Nay,  it  might  be  true  to  say  that  party 
politics  have  almost  abolished  philosophical  prin- 
ciples altogether.  The  Irish  Party  have  sup- 
ported budgets  they  have  abhorred,  and  an 
Insurance  Act  comparable,  in  their  view,  to  penal 
laws.  The  English  parties  have  dispossessed  the 
whole  landlord  class  and  handed  over  the  whole 
people  to  an  all-powerful  clergy.  The  referendum 
has  been  killed  by  a  party  which  makes  use  of 
it  nearly  every  session  by  the  equivalent  con- 
vention. Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Preference 
has  sacrificed  eighty  deciding  votes  of  a  country 
that  could  become  the  dairy  farm  of  the  Empire. 
The  freedom  of  Protestantism  is  still  misunder- 
stood as  a  form  of  alien  Bureaucracy;  and  un- 
questioning obedience  to  an  omnipotent  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  still  looked  upon  as  the  height  of 
freedom.  In  a  word,  the  only  result  of  trying 
to  rule  Skibbereen  from  Downing  Street  is  that 
Westminster  can  be  ruled  from  Tammany  Hall. 

All  this  is  not  politics;  it  is  sheer  lunacy,  and 
that  is  why  the  Home  Rule  consummation  is  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  as  much  in  the  interest 
of    Protestant    as    Catholic,    of   Redmondite    as 
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Carsonite.  But  Home  Rule  or  no  Home  Rule, 
politics  or  no  politics,  there  are  problems  which 
must  be  solved,  and  solved  at  once,  if  we 
really  wish  to  see  a  New  Birth  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  in  childbirth,  and  the  last  cries  are 
the  pangs  of  labour;  beneath  the  surface  is  that 
spiritual  Ireland  which  will  arise  from  all  these 
sufferings  and  exhibit  to  the  world  the  promise 
of  the  ages. 

'  Ethnically  and  ethically, '  to  quote  a  reviewei 
in  The  Times,  '  the  Gael  stands  for  a  humanising 
influence — an  influence  that  is  humanising  in  the 
best  way  by  being  primarily  spiritual.  That  is  why 
he  is  revolutionary.  He  is  revolutionary  because 
the  fine  and  primal  things  that  make  men  worthy 
speak  through  him  if  not  in  him.  He  looks  for 
faces  in  which  spiritual  influences  shine;  he  looks 
for  bodies  that  are  beautiful,  lithe,  and  alert;  he 
looks  for  minds  quick  to  appreciate  and  inspire. 
And  where  these  things  are,  financial  considera- 
tions fall  into  unconcern.  An  attitude  such  as 
that  in  a  commercial  age  with  all  its  hideous 
developments  is  provocative;  it  is  in  its  very 
simplicity  intensely  arrogant;  it  is  implicitly 
a  challenge,  and  so  arouses  the  scorn  and  anger 
that  hitherto  has  met  it.  But  if  it  be  maintained 
— especially  if  it  be  spontaneously  maintained — 
the  anger  must  pass,  while  a  quickened  interest 
takes  its  place,  and  that  such  an  interest  is  coming 
about  is  clear,' 
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CHAPTER   III 

RELIGION 

The  man  who  tries  to  understand  an  Irishman's 
character  without  understanding  his  religion  is 
like  the  man  who  would  try  to  play  Hamlet 
without  the  Prince  of  Denmark;  for  Catholicism 
dominates  every  sphere  of  the  national  life  as 
completely  as  the  village  church  dominates  the 
surrounding  cottages.1 

It  is  the  one  monument  that  has  survived 
intact  from  the  wreckage  of  the  past,  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  have  borne  all  their  sufferings, 
and  to  which  they  still  look  for  all  their  consola- 
tions. Like  the  Spanish  monarchy,  it  stands  fot 
all  that  was  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  built  their  creeds 
in  stone,  modelled  their  states  on  a  hierarchy  oi 
rank,  and  enshrined  their  loyalty  in  royal  pomp. 
Neither  science  nor  democracy  has  ever  touched 
it;  no  native  philosopher  has  inquired  into  its 
truth;  nor  has  any  tribune  of  the  people  ques- 
tioned its  authority. 

He  would  be  but  a  superficial  student  of 
history,  however,  who  would  conclude  its  security 
from  the  immutability  of  the  past,  especially  at 
a  time  when  a  university  open  to  all  creeds  and 
an  assembly  open  to  all  classes  will,  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  the  whole  course  of  Irish  history, 
present  the  problems  of  truth  and  freedom, 
1  Cf.  Sidney  Brooks,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question. 
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divested  of  their  religious  and  political  associa- 
tion, to  the  mind  of  a  new  generation. 

That  the  Celt  has  always  been  fundamentally 
religious  is,  I  think,  unquestioned;  but  what 
form  that  idealistic  instinct  will  take  in  the 
distant  future  may  be  an  interesting  speculation, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Celt  is  not  confined 
to  Ireland,  nor  Ireland  confined  to  the  Celt. 

There  is  a  delightful  example  given  in  one  of 
the  ancient  classics,  where  Alexander  the  Great, 
thinking  that  the  terror  of  his  power  had  reached 
to  the  very  utmost  confines  of  barbarism,  is  made 
to  ask  some  Celts  from  the  Ionian  Gulf  what  it 
was  that  they  most  feared  on  earth,  and  they 
replied  that  it  was  'lest  the  sky  should  fall  upon 
them.'  Some  Gennan  Haeckel  whose  criticism 
had  demolished  half  the  creeds  would  probably, 
if  he  asked  the  same  question  of  a  Connemara 
peasant,  be  given  a  similar  answer,  '  lest  he  should 
go  down  to  Hell  in  the  next  life.' 

The  faith  in  the  unseen,  the  assent  to  the 
unproved,  and  the  obedience  to  authority  in  all 
matters  of  religion  is  equally  vivid  and  prompt, 
both  in  Unitarian  Ulster  and  Catholic  Connaught; 
and  this  with  an  intensity  which,  were  clerics 
alone  sovereign,  it  would  only  need  a  Torquemada 
to  turn  into  a  Spanish  Inquisition.  Fortunately 
there  is  an  equally  virile  strain  of  democracy 
in  the  Irishman  which  has  hitherto  kept  the 
religious  side  of  his  nature  in  check — perhaps 
because  heretofore  the  two  have  been  working  in 
alliance;  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  the 
times  which  warn  the  present  generation  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  those  struggles 
between  science  and  religion,  between  layman 
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and  priest,  will  take  place  in  Ireland  as  they  have 
in  every  other  country  where  a  free  assembly 
and  a  free  university  have  been  symbols  of  real 
nationhood;  and  it  raises  the  interesting  problem 
whether  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  present  parties  once  religion  has  freed  itself 
from  politics. 

Up  to  the  present  the  division  has  not  been 
without  its  element  of  superficiality.  The 
Reformation — and  by  that  I  mean  that  con- 
troversy which  was  partly  a  revolt  against  the 
corruption  of  manners  of  the  Renaissance  and 
partly  a  criticism  due  to  an  advance  of  science — 
is  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland  as  a  theological 
movement.  It  only  came  in  the  guise  of  a  political 
conquest.  So  that  for  three  hundred  years  a 
creed  which,  whether  true  or  false,  has  been 
associated  everywhere  else  with  intellectual 
freedom,  is,  by  the  Nemesis  of  English  misrule, 
still  to  this  day  looked  upon  as  a  synonym  for 
slavery  and  persecution. 

Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  take  a  glance 
at  the  annals  of  the  past.  As  many  a  Christian 
blushes  upon  reading  Milman's  History  of  the 
Jews,  so  many  an  Englishman  blushes  at  the 
Irish  history  of  Protestantism.  Yet  it  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  of  the  political  question.  It 
is  responsible  for  that  strange  combination  of 
political  democracy  and  religious  bureaucracy  in 
the  nationalist  character  which  is  symbolised  in 
so  many  an  Irish  cottage  by  the  picture  of  St 
Aloysius  on  one  side  of  the  Crucifix  and  Wolf 
Tone  on  the  other,  and  is  likewise  responsible 
for  that  religious  democracy  and  political 
bureaucracy  which   associates  the  Free  Church 
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Orangeman    with    the    most    official    form    of 
government  outside  the  Tzar's  dominions. 

A  situation  so  anomalous — as  possibly  to  be 
unique  in  all  Europe — seems  to  me  to  call  at  once 
for  a  thorough  and  unbiased  examination,  if 
that  peace  born  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
understanding  is  to  take  the  place  of  those 
bigotries  which  have  so  often  wrecked  the  hopes 
of  new  generations  in  the  past — notably  in  the 
days  of  Thomas  Davis. 

Neither  creed  has  much  to  fear  from  honest 
criticism.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  disentangle 
the  religious  and  the  political  ideals  of  both 
parties  right  from  the  very  first,  since  in  both 
cases  the  tenacity  with  which  their  sever  il  ad- 
herents have  stuck  to  their  respective  ideals 
has  been  the  tenacity  of  love  rather  than  logic. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  paradox  not  wholly  unfounded  upon 
history  to  say  that  Irish  Catholicism  is  the  out- 
come— per  contra  by  the  law  of  revulsion — of 
English  Protestantism,  just  as  the  religion  of 
Protestantism  in  Europe  was  the  outcome  of 
the  politics  of  Catholicism  at  Rome.  Certainly, 
in  Ireland,  theological  controversies  have  never 
been  able  to  disentangle  themselves  from  political 
quarrels.  Had  they  done  so,  we  should  have  had 
a  'Dublin'  instead  of  an  'Oxford'  movement. 

It  is  a  thought  worth  following,  I  venture  to 
think. 

The  religion  of  the  Celt  has  always  been  more 
of  the  heart  than  of  the  head — unlike  the  attitude 
towards  spiritual  things  among  the  speculative 
minds  of  the  Graeco-Roman  nations.  Heresy  in 
Ireland  has  been  practically  unknown;  heroism 
common;   an  island  of  saints  and  scholars — more 
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of  saints  than  of  scholars,  it  is  true ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  have  continued  from  the  days  of 
St  Patrick  to  those  of  Luther. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  or  at  least  since  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  secular  affairs  dominated  as 
much  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  If  anything, 
Catholicism  was  in  favour  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  authorised  to  take  in  hand  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  native  race,  'in  the  proper  spirit  of 
a  Catholic  prince,  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  boundaries  of  the  Church  and  explaining 
the  new  Christian  faith  to  those  ignorant  and 
uncivilised  tribes  in  Ireland,  and  likewise  exter- 
minating the  nurseries  of  vice  from  the  Lord's 
dominions,'  to  quote  the  words  of  Pope  Adrian  IV. 

'During  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign, 
however,'  says  Mr  Wilson  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  his  admirable  volume,  The  Beginnings  of 
Modern  Ireland,  '  and  throughout  the  entire 
reism  of  his  successor,  when  the  zeal  for  the 
reformed  faith  began  for  the  first  time  to  influence 
the  policy  of  English  statesmen,  the  Irish  chiefs, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  showed  a  most  philo- 
sophical indifference  to  religious  disputes. 
Religious  controversy  does  not  appear  to  have 
exercised  any  considerable  influence  upon  Irish 
parties  until  after  the  plantation  of  Ulster.* 
Nor  does  the  rebellion  of  1641 — the  great  example 
— '  appear  to  have  developed  a  religious  character 
until  Parliament  had  resolved  to  exterminate 
the  whole  Catholic  population.'  In  other  words, 
a  'Catholic  party,  properly  so-called,  could  only 
exist  as  the  correlative  of  a  Protestant  party.'1 
Hence,  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  century  controversies 
1  Richey,  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People. 
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were  concerned,  Irish  theology  was  the  outcome 
of  English  politics — if,  indeed,  those  centuries 
following  the  Council  of  Trent  could  be  said  to 
have  contained  any  thought,  when  the  sword 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  pen,  and  the  rivalries 
of  dynasties  overshadowed  the  distinctions  of 
philosophers,  till  the  very  ideas  of  priest  and 
king  were  to  be  almost  swamped  in  that  modern 
universal  flood,  the  French  Revolution. 

What  prospects  Protestantism  would  have 
had  in  an  Ireland  at  peace  with  itself  and  with 
the  world  is  the  idlest  of  speculations.  Perhaps 
the  democratic  instinct  of  the  Celt  might  have 
recognised  a  kindred  thought;  perhaps  the  equally 
strong  autocratic  instinct  might  have  revolted 
from  innovations  ;  perhaps  it  might  have  divided 
her  indifferently  as  it  has  divided  Europe.  It 
was  a  different  matter  when,  in  the  name  of 
the  New  Religion,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
diiefs,  and  hence  indirectly  upon  the  whole 
tribal  system;  it  made  martyrs  of  men  who  other- 
wise might  at  most  have  deserved  the  name  of 
rebels,  and  turned  into  a  national  persecution 
what  otherwise  might  have  passed  off  as  an 
agrarian  agitation. 

Exactly  the  same  policy,  strange  to  say,  which 
was  so  fatal  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland  proved 
equally  fatal  to  Catholicism  in  England. 

Diplomatic  despatches  of  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Armada  bear  ample  testimony 
that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  invasion 
would  ever  succeed,  and  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Cardinal  Allan  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  Papal  Court 
showed  clearly  that  the  Catholics  of  England 
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would  not  turn  against  their  country.  Indeed, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said,  the  English  Catholics 
placed  it  on  record,  and  despatched  the  protest 
to  Rome.  And  they  were  true  to  their  word. 
Pius  V.,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings, 
and  launched  his  famous  deposition  against 
Elizabeth. 

'We  do  declare  her,'  it  ran,  cto  be  deprived  of 
her  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  we  also  declare  that 
the  nobility,  subjects,  and  people  of  the  said 
kingdom,  and  all  others  which  may  have  in  any 
way  sworn  allegiance  to  her  to  be  absolved  for 
ever  from  any  such  oath.' 

From  this  moment,  as  I  have  written  elsewhere,1 
the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  became 
changed  from  a  quarrel  of  theologians  to  a  war 
of  dvnasties.  England  became,  in  relation  to 
France  and  Spain,  the  minority  which  Ireland 
was  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom;  and  with 
minorities  self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  exist- 
ence. It  would  have  been  almost  miraculous, 
therefore,  had  England  not  sought  by  every  means 
in  her  power  to  guard  her  open  flank,  and  had 
not  Ireland,  in  defence  of  her  religious  and  political 
liberty,  naturally  looked  to  the  Continent  for 
assistance.  Had  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever, been  treated  from  the  very  first  with  tolera- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  put 
at  the  disposal  of  Elizabeth  as  good  an  army  to 
fight  the  Spaniards  as,  with  the  same  prospects, 
they,  later,  put  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  to 
defend  the  throne,  and,  later  still,  gave  Wellington 
to  defend  the  flag. 

1  Home  Rule,  p.  62.    T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack. 

N.B.I.  E 
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It  was  not  the  fault  of  any  single  nation.  It 
was  rather  the  folly  of  an  age,  for  the  result  has 
been  equally  disastrous  to  both,  and  the  subse- 
quent repentance  of  the  respective  courts  is 
well  attested  on  the  one  hand  by  that  well-known 
passage  in  Ranke  which  makes  one  of  the  papal 
successors  of  Pius  V.  curse  the  policy  which 
had  cost  him  half  a  hemisphere;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  that  English  sovereign  who, 
looking  upon  the  prowess  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
on  the  Continent,  likewise  cursed  the  laws 
which  had  made  such  a  race  his  enemies.  And 
to  this  day,  with  the  unlettered  populace, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  used  equally 
as  synonyms  for  tyrannical  persecution,  and 
apparently  with  equal  truth  according  as  one 
happens  to  be  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  Irish- 
men read  so  little  of  the  Continental  Catholicism 
of  the  period,  and  Englishmen  so  little  of 
Protestantism  of  the  Ulster  Plantations. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speak  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  creeds  at  this  point;  the 
courts  of  Versailles  were  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  that  of  St  James,  nor  were  the  sufferings  of 
the  Huguenots1  much  different  from  those  of  the 
Irish  papists,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  from 
those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Bigotry  and  cor- 
ruption are  the  monopoly  of  no  sect  or  race  or 
age;  and  when  one  is  reminded  of  the  famous 
rebuke  of  Lord  Essex  to  the  Tyrone  of  his  day, 

1 '  To  have  exterminated  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by 
the  sword  or  expelled  them  like  the  Moriscos  of  Spain 
would  have  been  little  more  repugnant  to  justice  and 
humanity,  but  incomparably  more  politic' — Hallam. 
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'  Thou  prate  of  liberty  of  religion  !  why,  thou 
carest  as  much  for  it  as  thou  dost  for  thy  horse  ! ' 
one  can  only  retort  that  such  an  excuse  would 
no  more  justify  persecution  than  it  would  horse- 
stealing. And  when  one  thinks  of  all  the  incen- 
tives there  were  to  apostacy,  the  sincerity  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  can  be  attested  by  a  fidelity  which 
is  to-day  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  by  all  historians 
that  there  was  little  or  no  missionary  spirit  in  the 
movement  of  the  New  Faith,  in  Ireland  at  least. 
It  was  from  the  very  first  only  a  political  device, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  deliber- 
ate aim  of  England  was  absolute  extermination 
of  Catholicism  by  every  means  short  of  massacre,1 
and  it  all  but  succeeded. 

The  plantations  had  merely  confiscated  some 
of  the  better  lands;  Cromwell's  'settlement'  was 
to  give  Catholics  the  gruesome  option  of  'Hell  or 
Connaught,'  with  the  result  that  some  40,000 
soldiers  went  abroad,  thousands  of  women  and 
children  were  shipped  off  to  the  Barbadoes  as 
slaves,  under  circumstances  at  which  the  mind 
shudders,  and  it  is  computed  that  during  the 
eleven  years  of  Cromwell's  wars  616,000  persons 
out  of  a  total  1,466,000  were  destroyed. 

The  Kilkenny  Confederation  of  1641,  presided 
over  by  the  special  nuncio  Rinnuccini  and  the 

1  'The  Rebellion  of  1C41  only  assumed  its  general 
character  in  consequence  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  that  no  toleration  should  hence- 
forth be  granted  to  the  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland— 
so  that  the  Rebellion  was  a  defensive  war  entered  into 
to  secure  a  toleration  of  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people, 
and,  it  may  boldly  be  asserted  that  the  statement  of 
a  general  and  organised  massacre  is  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely untrue.' — Lecky. 
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united  hierarchy — not  as  might  now  be  the  case, 
merely  an  inoffensive  ecclesiastic  with  quaint 
cut  clothes  and  a  foreign  accent,  but  the  ac- 
credited temporal  ambassador  of  a  power  as 
real  as  the  German  peril  is  now — was  not  without 
its  provocation,  especially  in  view  of  their  plans 
which,  moderate  in  appearance,  were  intended 
to  'win  time,'  and  that,  if  victorious,  they  'would 
not  rest  satisfied,  but  try  their  valour  elsewhere 
for  religion  as  long  as  any  heretics  remained  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces.' 

Nor  was  the  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II., 
held  in  1689,  when  only  6  out  of  232  members 
were  Protestant,  and  men  like  Tyrconnell  could 
exclaim  that '  all  Protestants  were  rebels,  because 
not  of  the  King's  religion,'  calculated  to  inspire 
much  confidence  in  the  proposed  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion which  was  to  be  granted  after  an  Act  of 
Attainder,  naming  2461  persons,  including 
9  archbishops  and  bishops,  105  clergy,  79  peers 
and  peeresses,  and  86  coronets,  and  all  who  had 
obtained  titles  from  1641  to  1649. 

The  moralist  who  invades  the  province  of  the 
historian  often  treats  merely  of  accomplished 
facts.  Hence,  though  a  host  of  writers1  have 
exculpated  Catholics  in  Ireland  from  the  enor- 
mities attributed  to  them,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  society  had  quite  emerged  from  the 
inflammable  conditions  when  power  itself  was  a 
danger:  and  the  revocation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Nantes    and    the    violation    of    the    Treaty    of 

1  Lecky  is  very  insistent  upon  the  fact  that  'among 
Irish  Catholics,  at  least,  religious  intolerance  has  never 
been  a  prevailing  vice,'  and  he  justly  adduces  the  brief 
triumph  of  1689  together  with  treatment  of  Beddell  the 
Protestant  prelate  and  the  toleration  to  prove  this. 
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Limerick  must,  with  obvious  differences  of 
degree,  be  attributed  to  bigotries  of  an  age  they 
had  in  common,  rather  than  to  the  individual 
monarchs  or  the  respective  creeds. 

The  severity  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  under 
the  reign  of  William  III.  did  not  serve  to  remedy 
the  evil;  they  merely  aggravated  the  disease, 
and  protracted  it  long  after  their  necessity — or 
rather  the  mental  conditions  which  alone  gave 
them  birth — had  passed  away.  So  writes  Lord 
Dunraven  in  The  Legacy  of  Past  Years,  p.  128, 
'The  penal  code  came  into  existence  under 
William,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and 
was  extended  under  Anne  and  the  first  two 
Georges.  It  affected  all  human  action  and 
endeavour  in  every  form  of  life.  Catholics  were 
prohibited  from  sitting  in  Parliament  and  were 
deprived  of  the  franchise.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  the  Magistracy,  the  Bar, 
the  Bench.  They  could  not  sit  on  Grand  Juries 
or  Vestries,  or  act  as  sheriffs  or  solicitors.  The 
possession  of  arms  was  forbidden  to  them.  They 
could  not  be  freemen  of  any  corporate  body,  and 
were  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  only  on  payment  of 
various  impositions.  They  could  not  buy  land 
nor  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  Protestants;  nor  hold 
life  annuities  or  mortgages  or  leases  for  more 
than  thirty-one  years,  or  any  lease  if  the  profit 
exceeded  one-third  of  the  rent.  Catholics  were 
deprived  of  liberty  to  leave  property  in  land  by 
will.  Their  estates  were  divided  among  all  their 
sons  unless  the  eldest  became  Protestant,  in 
which  case  the  whole  estates  devolved  upon  him. 
Any  Protestant  who  informed  upon  a  Catholic 
for  purchasing  land  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
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estate.  No  Catholic  was  allowed  to  possess  a 
horse  of  greater  value  than  £5,  and  any  Protestant 
could  take  the  horse  for  that  sum.  A  Protestant 
woman  landowner  was,  if  she  married  a  Catholic, 
deprived  of  her  property,  and  mixed  marriages 
celebrated  by  a  Catholic  priest  were  declared  null. 
A  wife  or  a  child  professing  Protestantism  was 
at  once  taken  from  under  the  Catholic  husband's 
or  father's  control,  and  the  Chancellor  made  an 
assignment  of  income  to  them.  Catholic  children 
under  age  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  father's 
death  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Protestants.  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
seats  of  learning.  They  could  not  keep  schools 
or  teach  or  act  as  guardians  of  children.' 

The  political  and  economic  consequences  of 
such  a  code  do  not,  properly  speaking,  belong  to 
the  religious  question,  save  that  bigotry  is  mostly 
the  result  of  secular  disabilities  and  intellectual 
misunderstanding. 

But  to  the  honour  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
as  compared  with  the  statesmen  of  England,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  harshness  did  not  emanate 
from  and  certainly  was  not  perpetuated  by  them; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  speeches  of 
Catholic  leaders  sentiments  more  tolerant,  more 
sympathetic,  or  more  patriotic  than  some  of 
those  utterances  of  the  Protestant  leaders  in 
the  days  of  Grattan.  Had  those  Protestant 
leaders  had  their  way  they  might  perhaps  have 
solved  the  religious  question,  and,  opening  every 
civil  and  educational  advantage  at  a  time  when 
all  Europe  was  breathing  a  new  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  might  at  least  have  allowed  it  to  solve 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  science. 
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We  have  already  seen  the  effect  of  resuscitating 
Catholicism  as  a  political  party,  first  by  Pitt's 
dealings  with  Dr  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
as  a  Conservative  force  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
and  secondly  by  O'Connell  and  the  priests  as 
a  Liberal  force  in  favour  of  repeal.  These  tactics, 
and  these  alone,  are  responsible  for  the  bigotry 
in  Ireland  to-day,  driving  every  generation  back 
into  the  sectarian  pens  from  which  they  are 
always  so  eager  to  emerge. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  priest,  should  remember  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  national  Nemesis  about  the  situation. 
The  abolition  of  a  native  aristocracy  was  a  most 
favourable  condition  for  the  development  of  a 
native  priesthood;  the  victimising  of  the  only 
protector  of  an  exterminated  race  gave  him  the 
character  of  martyrdom  as  well  as  leadership; 
and  the  persistent  restrictions  upon  both  trade 
and  education — the  most  potent  of  all  correc- 
tives of  clericalism — made  the  people  an  easier 
prey. 

Yet  by  none,  strange  to  say,  has  this  growing 
power  been  more  resented  than  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  Ireland 
when  democracy  and  clericalism  are  brought 
face  to  face,  not  upon  some  moral  scandal  like  the 
O'Shea  business,  but  upon  fair  neutral  ground, 
like  education,  and  that  in  a  Parliament  which, 
being  native,  cannot  be  denounced  as  an  impious 
foreign  third  party,  but  is  at  once  the  will  and 
the  intellect  of  the  people  themselves.  Be  it 
remembered  that  there  are  bitter  recollections 
still  in  many  quarters  against  the  class  that 
passed  the  Union,  that  condemned  the  Fenians, 
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that  opposed  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  eventually 
killed  Parnell,  and  forms  to-day — to  use  Davitt's 
famous  phrase — a  new  English  garrison  of  monks 
and  nuns. 

Some  day  Irish  visionaries  may  see  an  Olympic 
combat  between  Ireland's  saints  and  Ireland's 
patriots,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  at  root  will 
have  the  deeper  hold  upon  their  imagination, 
the  martyrs  of  faith  they  reverence  from  afar  as 
a  matter  of  mystic  duty,  or  the  martyrs  of  freedom 
they  have  chosen  after  their  own  hearts  and 
cherish  freely  in  their  bosoms. 

For  this  new  power  had  no  sooner  been  called 
into  being  by  emancipation  than  Englishmen 
proceeded  to  turn  it  against  the  Irish  people. 
In  1844  we  have  Peel  appealing  to  Gregory  XVI. 
to  stop  O'Connell's  Repeal  Agitation;  in  1880, 
Lord  Granville  sending  George  Errington  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Pope  against  the  Land  League; 
and,  once  again,  in  1888,  we  have  Mgr.  Persico's 
mission.  But  the  crowning  admission  of  the 
deliberate  policy  comes  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  in  a  letter  written  in  1885,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.  He  said  :  '  It  is  the 
bishops  entirely  to  whom  I  look  in  the  future  to 
turn,  to  mitigate,  or  to  postpone  the  Home  Rule 
onslaught.  .  .  .  The  bishops,  who  in  their  hearts 
hate  Parnell  and  don't  care  a  scrap  for  Home 
Rule,  having  safely  acquired  control  of  educa- 
tion, will,  according  to  my  calculation,  complete 
the  rout.  That  is  my  policy,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  sound  and  good,  and  the  only  possible  Tory 
policy.  It  hinges  on  acquiring  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  bishops.  .  .  .  My  own 
opinion  is  that  if  you  approach  the  Archbishop 
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through  proper  channels,  if  you  deal  in  friendly 
remonstrances  and  in  attractive  assurances  .  .  . 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  Catholic  Church 
will  gradually  and  insensibly  come  over  to  the 
Tory  party.' 

The  net  result  is  that  we  have  to-day  in  Ireland 
a  priesthood  which,  if  the  most  beloved  and  the 
most  benevolent,  is  equally  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  ubiquitous,  and  the  most  autocratic 
in  the  world.  But  this  must  be  discounted  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  smaller  villages  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  'the  priest  is 
civilisation,'  nor,  as  I  think  Huxley  points  out, 
could  he  be  replaced  without  a  catastrophe  far 
worse  than  the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied. 
'The  Irish  priest  has  not  to  struggle  for  power,' 
says  Sidney  Brooks,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as 
the  most  sympathetic  critics  of  Ireland.1  It 
comes  to  him  as  a  birthright;  it  is  one  of  the  least 
disputable  legacies  of  the  tumultuous  past. 
What  is  it,  one  might  almost  ask  that  the  priest 
is  not  .  .  .  spiritual  shepherd,  teacher,  politician, 
land  agent,  family  lawyer,  man  of  affairs.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  he  touches  the  realities 
of  Irish  life  at  every  conceivable  point.' 

As  with  all  idealistic  races,  however,  the 
measure  of  their  love  is  also  the  measure  of  their 
hate.  One  must  understand  the  adoration  of 
the  Breton  peasant  to  comprehend  the  atrocities 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  a  peccadillo  which 
would  possibly  endear  a  layman  to  his  friends 
would  shatter  a  priest's  career  beyond  all  hope, 
like  a  fine  crystal. 

The  Church  in  Ireland  has  always  declared  itself 
1  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question,  p.  165. 
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above  criticism.  But  criticism  has  not  been  stifled 
thereby.  If  anything  it  has  been  intensified,  and, 
as  Sidney  Brooks  observes  :  '  In  examining  into 
the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  people,  one 
finds  oneself  always  expecting  the  explosion  that 
never  comes.' 

'No  criticism  no  confidence'  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  first  principle  of  all  thought.  Disraeli  once 
declared  that  the  sane  policy  on  the  Irish  Question 
was  that  an  English  Minister  should  accomplish 
by  internal  reform  all  those  changes  which  a 
revolution  would  do  by  force,  and  one  feels 
inclined  to  say  that  the  only  sane  policy  on  the 
Irish  Religious  Question  would  be  if  the  Irish 
bishops  take  this  leaf  out  of  the  famous  Jewish 
statesman's  book — for  if  there  is  anything  that 
the  'Canutes  of  authority'  all  over  the  world 
should  have  learnt  by  this  time  it  is  the  irresist- 
ibility of  that  'law  of  our  modern  civilisation 
which  has  decreed  that  the  sj^stem  which  cannot 
bear  discussion  is  doomed.'  Churches  may 
declaim  against  the  immorality  of  reason  as 
optimists  may  deny  the  existence  of  evil;  but 
a  fact's  a  fact  for  all  that,  and  one  has  only  to 
overhear  two  Irishmen  of  to-day  discussing  it 
between  themselves  to  realise  how  strong  is  that 
vein  of  self-criticism.  I  say  purposely  'overhear 
two  Irishmen  talking  between  themselves,'  for 
once  the  words  have  got  on  to  the  platform  the 
all-dominating  issue  of  Home  Rule — in  other 
words,  liberty  to  settle  their  own  grievances — is 
at  stake,  and  self-defence  becomes  the  first  law. 
And  so  the  matter  is  hushed  up,  lest  the  dreaded 
English  should  turn  it  into  a  party  question. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  or  two  that 
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the  opinions  first  advocated  by  Michael  Davitt, 
and  still  advocated  by  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
have  found  wide-spread  acceptance  among  the 
younger  generation  of  writers  and  emerged  into 
the  publicity  of  the  press.  'The  world  has 
hardly  a  more  beautiful  example  of  faith,'  writes 
'Pat,'  'than  the  gray  patrician  of  fifty  bowed 
for  the  blessing  of  the  new-made  curate,  who 
may  have  started  from  the  stable;  but  when  that 
curate  has  got  his  parish,  he  expands  his  exclusive 
judgment  on  everything  else,  lays  down  the  law 
on  all  things  for  patrician  and  plebeian  alike, 
dictates  his  policy  to  the  statesman,  his  fee  to 
the  doctor,  his  voting  to  the  citizen,  their 
"opinions"  to  the  public,  and  so  turns  his  sacred 
privilege  into  a  secular  weapon. 

'  Then  the  highest  things  we  know  of  are  dragged 
into  the  dirt,  and  character,  economic  or  otherwise, 
is  sunk  under  a  confusion  of  standards  that  tend  to 
make  the  individual  a  machine  rather  than  a  man. 
Heaven  itself  is  pressed  into  the  process  of  human 
demoralisation.  That  is  what  we  have  to-day 
in  Ireland,  at  least  in  a  measure  large  enough  to 
assure  our  economic  decay;  and  so  helpless  is 
"the  nation"  against  it,  that  useful  men,  good 
Catholics,  can  have  their  dismissal  dictated  by 
the  priest  and  be  driven  out  of  Ireland  for  nothing 
more  than  uttering  their  opinions  on  lay  matters 
peculiarly  their  own,  admittedly  in  accordance 
with  the  liberty  defined  to  them  by  their  faith. 

1  Nothing  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
many  shopkeepers  and  their  peasant  customers 
than  that  the  prosperity  or  destruction  of  their 
business  is  at  the  will  of  the  priest,  and  I  know  of 
numerous  families  that  have  been  impoverished 
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in  this  way  while  others  have  arisen  from  misery 
to  wealth  through  a  priest's  partiality.  In 
many  places  it  is  enough  to  know  simply  that  the 
priest  does  not  wish  the  people  to  go  to  a  certain 
shop.  The  wish  becomes  generally  known  in 
some  way,  and  then  down  goes  the  shop  of  a 
good  fellow,  while  a  pious  ruffian  prospers  under 
clerical  approval  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

'While  it  is  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  that 
the  will  of  the  priest  means  success  or  ruin  to 
a  man's  business,  how  can  we  have  the  freedom 
that  produces  character  or  the  character  that 
produces  economic  progress.' 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
famous  book,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century — which, 
it  was  whispered,  emanated  in  large  part  from 
the  inspiration  of  a  well-known  Irish  Jesuit — 
that  can  equal  this  for  strong  and  virile 
criticism.  And  if  even  such  modest  reflections 
as  those  of  Plunkett  produced  that  eloquent 
protest  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  entitled 
Catholicity  and  Progress,  it  showed  that  the 
layman,  even  on  his  own  ground  may  find  his 
indictment  not  quite  so  easy  to  prove;  and 
Father  Sheehan's  My  New  Curate,  showing  as 
it  does  the  earnestness  of  the  newer  generation 
of  priests,  must  be  set  off  against '  Pat's '  imaginary 
parish  priest;  for  there  is  something  pathetic 
about  the  despair  of  the  young  Levite  trying  to 
rouse  the  dreamy  conservatism  of  the  Celt. 
Newman  seems  to  me  to  have  said  the  last  word 
on  all  such  onslaughts  when  he  said  that  one 
could  blame  the  Church  if  she  did  not  produce 
saints — that    is    her    mission — but    one    could 
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hardly  accuse  her  for  not  inventing  steam 
engines.1 

That  there  is  a  problem,  however,  is  undoubted, 
and  nobody  rising  from  the  perusal  of  W.  P. 
Ryan's  brilliant  narrative  of  an  editor's  experi- 
ence— those  doctors  who  have  their  hands  ever 
upon  the  pulse  of  civic  life  and  know  it  as  possibly 
not  even  bishops  in  their  confessionals  know  it, 
because  not  only  in  the  world  but  of  it — will 
deny  that  the  'suppression'  methods  used  in 
his  case  cannot  go  on  much  longer  'once  we  get 
Home  Rule' — to  apply  that  miraculous  panacea 
once  more.  For  there  is  arising  a  tone  which  can 
match  in  hauteur  and  insolence  any  Episcopal 
pastoral,  and  in  that  Isle  of  Extremes  it  may 
not  be  wise  to  provoke  it. 

It  seems  rather  idle  calmly  to  assure  the 
Orangeman  that  he  will  have  no  reason  to  dread 
anything  from  clericalism  when  one  of  the 
leading  Irish  Catholic  thinkers  can  make  such  an 
impeachment  of  his  own  Church  as  that  contained 
in  Paraguay  on  Shannon. 

'The  Jesuits  at  least,'  writes  Frank  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  comparing  the  two  theocracies,  'are 
credited  (in  America)  with  promoting  the  material 
prosperity  of  their  servile  subjects.  No  such 
extenuation  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  politioal 
priesthood  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland,  material  ruin 
has  accompanied  clerical  despotism.    The  political 

1  It  is  merely  because  the  Catholic  Church  has  often 
done  so  much  more  than  she  professes,  it  is  really  in  con- 
sequence of  her  very  exuberance  of  benefits  to  the  world, 
that  the  world  is  disappointed  that  she  does  not  display 
that  exuberance  always — like  some  hangers-on  of  the 
great  who  come  at  length  to  think  that  they  have  a  claim 
upon  their  bounty.' — John  Henry  Newman. 
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priesthood  have  pauperised  as  well  as  demoralised. 
Their  ascendance  has  been  almost  synonymous 
with  ignorance,  unveracity,  mendacity,  dis- 
honesty, slavery,  and  sloth.  What  they  did 
not  steal  they  spoiled.  They  have  traded  on 
social  revolution;  they  have  sapped  the  bases 
of  nationhood/1 

True,  these  may  not  be  facts,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  it  may  become  the  spirit  in  which  that 
'unfinished  campaign'  of  Michael  Davitt's  may 
be  continued.  'Make  no  mistake  about  it,  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,'2  were  the  words  of 
the  great  democrat  in  one  of  the  last  con- 
troversies, 'Democracy  is  going  to  rule  in  these 
countries.'  What  Davitt  meant  by  this  phrase, 
his  able  biographer,  F.  Sheehy  Skeffington,  has 
told  us.  'It  was  an  attack  not  upon  one  or  two 
particularly  obnoxious  clerics,  but  upon  the 
whole  order,  for  their  tendency  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  English  garrison  and  take  the 
place  of  the  extinct  landlordism  as  the  chief 
unofficial  bulwark  of  English  rule  in  Ireland. 
Davitt  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
great  advance  in  Ireland  either  intellectual, 
industrial,  or  social  until  the  whole  education 
system  had  been  reformed  root  and  branch  and 
the  people  placed  in  control  of  it  instead  of  the 
clergy.'3 

It  was  all  very  well,  however,  for  Michael 
Davitt  to  exclaim  that  the  growing  experience 
of  progressive  civilisation  was  coming  to  see  that 
the  American  system  of  universal  and  free  secular 

1  Introduction,  Paraguay  on  Shannon. 

2  Letter  to  Freeman's  Journal,  January  22,  1906. 
8  Michael  Davitt,  by  F.  Sheehy  Skeffington. 
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education  was  the  best  plan  yet  devised,  and  to 
complain  that  the  bishops  were  denying  Ireland 
Home  Rule  even  in  their  own  education.  The 
first  difficulty  has  always  been  that  there  has  been 
practically  no  educated  Catholic  laity  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  second,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  does  not  admit  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  at  all  in  matters  of  religion. 
Round  this  point  for  sixty  years  has  revolved 
the  whole  university  question,  which  has  at  last 
been  solved  with  a  precision  of  justice  which,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  layman  and  the 
cleric  respectively,  is  at  least  the  nearest  approach 
to  which  human  ingenuity  could  bring  them 
together. 

The  priest  has  always,  as  the  champion  of 
Truth,  maintained  that  orthodoxy  is  worth  any 
sacrifice;  the  politician  as  champion  of  Liberty 
has  been  equally  insistent  on  the  value  of  freedom; 
and  neither  has  been  willing  to  give  way  or  to 
compromise,  the  one  saying  that  a  freedom  that 
leads  to  error  cannot  be  tolerated;  the  other,  that 
a  dogma  imposed  by  force  is  unfit  to  be  trusted. 
The  one  would  have  enlarged  Trinity  to  national 
proportions,  the  other  would  have  aimed  at 
eventually  reducing  it  to  a  seminary. 

Thus  Cardinal  Cullen,  who,  like  Father  Kane, 
believed  that  Protestantism  is  the  mental  poison 
of  Ireland,  would  hear  of  no  university  for 
Catholics  in  18G6,  where  the  whole  authority  was 
not  effectively  under  Episcopal  control  in  all 
those  things  which  essentially  and  exclusively 
appertained  to  the  authority  of  the  Church; 
while,  in  T.  P.  O'Connor's  words,  'The  politician's 
attitude  has  always  been  that  they  would  be  very 
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sorry  to  see  the  college  of  any  sect  endowed  by 
Government,  and  the  Nationalist  attitude  that 
they  did  not  think  any  man  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  his  religion.' 

As  often  as  the  politician  opened  the  doors  of 
the  universities,  however,  the  priests  forbade  the 
young  generation  to  enter.  The  Queen's  Colleges 
were  established  after  superhuman  efforts,  but 
they  had  no  sooner  been  erected  than  rescript 
after  rescript  attacked  them — with  what  result? 
Dr  Healy  shows  conclusively  when  he  says  that 
during  the  twenty-two  years  that  elapsed  from 
1849  to  1871,  the  average  number  of  Catholics 
who  matriculated  at  Belfast  every  year  was 
about  three;  at  Cork,  twenty-seven;  and  in 
Galway,  fifty-three.  And  so  the  battle  raged 
on,  the  indifferent  English  statesmen  admitting, 
like  Mr  Balfour,  the  scandal  of  the  situation,  but 
being  continually  perplexed  to  know  whether  it 
was  a  Catholic  or  a  National  institution  that  was 
needed  in  Ireland. 

I  remember,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  father  of 
a  great  friend  of  mine  asking  a  well-known 
ecclesiastic  if  he  would  counsel  him  to  send  his 
son  to  Trinity.  The  ecclesiastic  answered,  'If 
you  ask  me  in  my  official  capacity,  I  must  un- 
doubtedly forbid  you ;  but  if  you  ask  me 
personally,  I  most  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  the 
very  best  thing  you  could  possibly  do.' 

It  was  the  priest  becoming  national,  and  the 
layman  still  being  half  clerical,  almost  in  spite 
of  himself,  so  to  speak.  And  that  is  just  about 
the  situation  which  the  Liberal  Government  had 
to  face  in  1908,  when  the  University  Bill  was 
brought  in. 
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The  Government,  as  Mr  Birrell  said,  had  done 
its  very  best  to  secure  that  nobody  should  be 
excluded  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  and 
that  every  scholarship  should  be  open  to  every- 
body on  the  like  conditions.  Moreover,  the 
bishops  had  generously  consented  to  depend  for 
their  representation  upon  the  governing  body 
entirely  upon  popular  election.  If,  therefore, 
people  contended,  as  Mr  Balfour  did,  that  the 
university  would  become  denominational  because 
it  was  set  up  by  a  people  who  believed  in  denomi- 
nationalism,  and  these  men  objected  to  it  on  that 
ground,  their  objection  in  the  last  analysis  would 
be  found  to  be  rather  against  the  religion  of  the 
people  than  the  scheme  the  Government  had 
devised  to  meet  the  situation. 

And  this  was  eminently  just.  It  was  not 
competent  for  Englishmen  to  dictate  a  policy 
for  a  university,  for  a  university  should  be 
merely  a  facility  to  learn,  and  not  a  creed  to  be 
imposed,  but  it  certainly  was  within  the  rights  of 
bishops  to  safeguard  the  faith  of  those  who  looked 
to  their  authority  for  truth. 

And  though,  to  use  the  official  view  of  the 
Catholic  Directory,  the  institutions  are  still  looked 
upon  as  defective  in  many  respects  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland  accepted  the  new  institutions  as  a  toler- 
able substitute  for  the  Catholic  university  which 
has  been  the  object  of  so  much  unselfish  endeavour 
and  uncompromising  sacrifice;  but  its  truly 
national  constitution  was  well  shown  in  the  great 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  will  of  the  people 
calling  for  compulsory  Irish  finding  expression 
in  its  statutes  in  spite  of  the  clerical  opposition. 
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Nor  is  this  likely  to  be  the  last  struggle  with 
a  lay  mind  feeling  its  newly-acquired  power. 

There  was  a  story  current  in  Dublin — possibly 
more  typical  than  true — which  told  of  a  stormy 
criticism  of  the  Government,  followed  by  personal 
complaints  to  Mr  Birrell  at  the  turn  affairs  were 
taking;  but  this  last  thrust  was  very  neatly 
parried  by  the  genial  secretary,  who  merely 
pointed  out  that  by  granting  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland  in  education,  England  had  ceased  to 
become  responsible. 

'Que  ces  Messieurs  s'arrangent.' 

The  result  has  been  a  quite  unprecedented 
enthusiasm  in  every  sphere;  and  in  1911  over 
1400  were  in  attendance  at  the  colleges  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  while  ecclesiastical  students 
came  from  all  parts,  notably  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Clontarf,  of 
All  Hallows,  and  from  nearly  all  the  Novitiates 
of  the  Regular  Orders  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
special  attention  being  given  to  higher  thought 
under  such  well-known  philosophers  as  Finlay, 
Cronin,  Magennis,  and  Shine,  with  a  Louvain 
graduate  for  Cork,  and  also  to  Celtic  history, 
language,  literature,  under  Dr  Douglas  Hyde. 
Moreover,  all  the  county  councils  of  Ireland  at 
a  representative  general  meeting  passed  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  scholarships,  each  one  being 
allowed  to  levy  a  special  rate  for  that  purpose, 
with  additional  bursaries  of  £25  to  be  devoted 
especially  'to  those  branches  of  education  which 
bore  more  directly  upon  the  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  activities  of  the  country.' 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  favour  of  contri- 
buting to  halls  of  residence  for  the  provincial 
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students,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
ladder  stretching  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university  fellowship,  to  enable  the  peasant's 
son  to  reach  the  highest  post  in  the  land,  and 
extension  lectures  for  those  who  have  not  been 
so  successful  or  are  debarred  by  poverty. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  country  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  educational  revival  which  cannot  but  bear 
fruit,  and  must  eventually  succeed  in  establishing 
a  higher  spirit  of  criticism  and  tolerance  in 
religion.  For  religion  is  going  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  scheme. 

'  The  provision  for  religious  teaching  and  prac- 
tice in  the  universities  as  in  the  nation  itself,' 
says  the  Catholic  Directory,  'must  be  voluntary. 
Yet  something  must  be  done  under  the  ordinary 
statutes  to  ensure  that  the  lad  attending  the 
university,  if  he  brings  a  religious  training  with 
him,  will  not  become  a  derelict  and  nobody's 
care  while  at  the  university.  The  officers  and 
deans  of  residence  appointed  are  almost  all 
clergymen.  In  Dublin  two  energetic  young  priests, 
with  a  talent  for  guiding  youths,  have  been 
appointed.  Besides  the  regular  visitation  of 
the  residences  of  the  country  students  and  the 
conduct  of  a  sodality  for  their  benefit,  the  deans 
of  the  Dublin  College  give  lectures  on  religion, 
which  are  generally  attended  by  the  Catholic 
students. 

'We  may  hope  also,'  it  continues,  'to  see  a 
Catholic  Hostel  speedily  making  its  appearance, 
for  the  circumstances  that  produced  the  old- 
time  chronic  and  wastrel  should  become  things 
of  the  past.  And  as  students  must  enter  the 
colleges  under  some  officer  or  dean,  a  provision 
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for   common  religious   worship   of  the   Catholic 
students  ought  soon  to  become  possible.' 

How  far  the  innate  genius  of  university  life — 
rather  apt  to  look  upon  all  authority  in  the  spirit 
of  the  small  boy  spying  a  bottle  on  a  wall — will 
act  as  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  'seminary' 
instincts  of  the  bishops  must  be  left  to  the 
students  themselves.  How  far  a  hierarchy, 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  and  seeing 
all  things  through  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican,  will 
seek  to  keep  the  two  sets  of  students  in  the  new 
generation  split  up  into  theological  camps  long 
after  the  veterans  of  the  old  generation  have 
united  in  the  one  legislative  assembly,  must  be 
left  to  the  nation. 

Possibly  there  will  always  be  some  feeling 
of  regret  that  Bryce's  scheme  incorporating 
'Trinity'  in  one  great  national  university  fell 
through,  for  it  would  have  given  the  youth  of 
the  country  a  chance  of  coming  together,  if  only 
during  lecture  hours,  instead  of  condemning  them 
to  perpetual  isolation.  Yet  there  seems  no  reason, 
as  Sir  Edward  Carson  said  on  the  second  reading, 
why  this  ideal  should  not  be  eventually  realised; 
it  is  certainly  a  'national'  ideal,  and,  as  many 
still  maintain,  a  'Catholic'  one. 

Thus  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  impossibility  of  Catholics 
attending  an  undenominational  university, 
says: — 

'The  pretext  has  always  been  most  notoriously 
false.  We  have  only  to  consult  the  leading 
Catholics  on  the  matter;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
will  not  be  taken  as  the  model  of  a  bad  Catholic, 
and  when  Pope  and  Cardinal  tried  to  establish 
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a  Catholic  university  in  London,  under  Mon- 
signor  Capel,  and  called  upon  the  Catholics  of 
England  to  go  to  it,  they  absolutely  refused. 

'The  English  Catholics  absolutely  refused  to 
attend  the  Pope's  Catholic  university  in  England. 
They  maintained  their  right  to  attend  the  national 
universities  of  Britain,  and  they  got  the  Catholic 
university  abolished  and  free  access  to  the 
national  universities  guaranteed.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  Benedictines  at  once  set  about  opening 
Catholic  halls  of  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, just  as  they  could  do  in  Queen's  College, 
Cork  and  Galway.  .  .  .  Jesuits  openly  write 
that  mingling  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  is  most  beneficial  in  every  way  to  the 
Catholic  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  same  story  in  Austria,  in  Hungary, 
even  in  Spain.  No  Catholic  State  in  the  world 
supports  Catholic  universities;  the  ecclesiastical 
students  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  go  in 
thousands  yearly  to  the  undenominational  uni- 
versities of  Austria  and  Germany.  Irish  Catholi- 
cism is  exactly  the  same  as  Bavarian  or  English. 
The  mingling  of  fellow-countrymen  of  different 
religions  is  more  necessary  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  That  is  why  the 
Union  policy  is  to  keep  them  separated  even 
in  the  university,  and  the  pretext  is  put 
forward  that  mingling  with  fellow-country- 
men is  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Catholics. 
Was  ever  such  malice  combined  with  hypoc- 
risy?'1 

If  religion  has  been  the  curse  of  politics  in 
Ireland,  it  is  equally  true,  surely,  to  say  that 
1  History  of  the  Irish  Party,  p.  382. 
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politics  have  been  the  curse  of  religion.  The 
controversies  are  just  where  they  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  :  Rome,  the  Scarlet  Woman; 
Protestantism,  the  Spawn  of  Satan  and  sheer 
humanity — Atheism.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in- 
herent in  the  two  creeds  to  prevent  the  mutual 
respect  which  I  must  confess  I  have  always  seen 
in  England,  where  politics  run  their  own  course 
and  religion  runs  hers ;  certainly  there  is  nothing 
in  Catholicism. 

Philip  Wilson,  if  I  may  quote  him  once 
more,  has  an  admirable  passage  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

'An  imposing  ceremonial  and  an  elaborately 
organised  hierarchy  may  perhaps  provoke  a  smile 
from  the  philosopher;  but  they  are  at  least 
admirable  correctives  to  those  individualistic 
and  introspective  tendencies  which  are  the 
almost  invariable  concomitants  of  religious 
hysteria;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  system  on  the 
whole  may  be  more  justly  accused  of  producing 
an  atrophy  of  the  religious  emotions  than  of 
stimulating  those  emotions  into  an  unhealthy 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  extreme  simplicity 
of  worship  and  the  absence  of  all  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  by  driving  imagination  inward  and 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  individual  upon 
his  personal  prospects  of  salvation,  lead  ignorant 
people  from  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  dicta- 
tion with  servility.  In  our  own  time,  among  the 
more  civilised  of  the  nations  which  are  called 
Roman  Catholic,  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
laity  has  reduced  the  priesthood  to  a  position 
of  harmless  obscurity.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  priestly  arrogance  and  priestly  tyranny 
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had  their  worst  form  among  the  Huguenots 
of  France  and  among  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland.' 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  many  phases  of 
student  life — '  Douai '  in  France,  Clongowes,'  and 
Trinity,  Dublin,  Law  in  England,  in  Germany  also, 
where  I  studied  first  privately  under  the  tutors  of 
Minister    University,    and    afterwards   at    Bonn 
on    the    Rhine,    and    later    spending    a    short 
time  at  Liege,  where  I  took  part  in  the  Liberal 
festivals,   under  the   courtesy   title   of   'Delegue 
de  Londres';    and  I  must  confess  that  nothing 
has  reminded  me  so  much  of  the  old  ideal  of  what 
Paris  must  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
sight  of  those  great  doors  of  the  State  universities 
of  the  Fatherland  at  the  end  of  lectures.    White- 
robed  monks  and  brown  habits  of  friars  mingled 
with  the  gay-coloured  caps  of  the  different  cor- 
porations of  students,  with  their  faces  all  slashed, 
together    with    sober-faced    seminary    recruits, 
all    acknowledging,    almost    instinctively    as    it 
were,  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  to  be  above 
all  classes  and  all  creeds;    while  it  only  needed 
a  couple  of  minutes'  conversation  with  a  group 
of  Belgian  students  after  they  had  sung  'A  bas 
la   Calotte'   to   realise   that  their   antipathy   to 
Catholicism  was  just  the  very  point  which  seems 
to  be  looked  upon  as  its  safeguard — namely,  its 
semi-political  compulsoriness. — Go,  on  the  other 
hand,    to    Oxford    or    Cambridge   and    you    see 
Catholicism  at  its  strongest,  because  free  from 
these  external  motives  which  have  been  the  curse 
of  all  orthodoxies  ;  for  religious  intolerance  is  the 
greatest  school  of  Atheism  in  the  world,  and  a 
sword  with  a  blunt  blade  and  a  sharp  handle 
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and  woe  to  the  priesthood  that  draws  it  upon 
democracy. 

Any  one  talking  to  the  younger  generation  in 
Dublin  can  feel  at  once  the  change  coming  on 
and  problems  which  our  fathers  never  faced 
waiting  to  be  solved.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  'we  are  going  to  die  for  them.'  In  the  first 
place,  no  one  is  going  to  kill  us,  and  even  if  they 
were,  it  would  no  more  advance  the  controversy 
than  Cromwell  or  Gustavus  Adolphus  advanced 
it;  it  is  we  who  have  to  live  and  prove  the  truth 
of  the  things  we  love. 

All  the  centres  of  thought  have  moved,  the 
points  at  issue  are  changed;  nor  is  the  younger 
generation,  faced  with  the  problems  of  Darwin, 
Haeckel,  and  others,  much  edified  or  convinced 
by  respective  eulogies  of  William  of  Orange 
and  James  the  Second. 

There  are  problems  ahead  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  students — both  laymen  and  priests — which 
will  have  to  be  faced.  It  is  neither  Catholicism 
nor  Protestantism  that  is  at  stake;  it  is  Christi- 
anity. It  is  not  a  question  of  churches,  but  of 
religion.  And  to  those  who  would  care  to  look 
into  their  hearts  I  can  only  say — there  is  more  in 
the  novels  of  Father  Sheehan  about  the  real 
coming  Ireland  than  in  the  collected  speeches  of 
any  Irish  member  of  Parliament. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  beyond  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  himself  has  ever  believed  his  boast 
that  the  English  people  are  the  wisest  people  on 
earth,  but  I  am  equally  confident  that  few  have 
questioned  that  the  Irish  are  the  purest;  and  it 
is  this  innate  sanctity  of  the  race  which  must  be 
saved  at  all  costs  save  that  of  freedom  of  opinion 
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and  mutual  respect  of  the  two  creeds  in  Ireland. 
For  the  latter  can  only  bring  a  worse  degradation 
to  a  nation  and  eventually  endanger  religion 
itself;  and  I  think  it  was  Huxley  who,  priest- 
hater  as  he  was,  paid  them  the  tribute  that  if 
they  were  removed  from  Irish  life  at  the  present 
day  there  would  ensue  such  a  chaos  of  demoralisa- 
tion that  it  would  be  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 

That  religious  instinct  of  idealism  is  the  very 
source  of  the  Celts  noblest  gifts;  strip  him  of  it 
and  you  take  away  his  soul. 

'I  look,'  said  Newman,  in  his  Univers  Lectures 
in  Dublin,  'towards  a  land  both  old  and  young; 
old  in  its  Christianity,  young  in  the  promise  of 
its  future;  a  nation  which  received  grace  before 
the  Saxon  came  to  Britain  and  which  has  never 
quenched  it.  I  contemplate  a  people  which  have 
had  a  long  night  and  who  must  have  an  inevitable 
day.  Hither,  as  to  a  sacred  soil,  the  home  of 
their  fathers  and  the  fountain-head  of  their 
Christianity,  students  are  flocking  from  east, 
west,  and  south  ...  all  owning  one  faith,  all 
eager  for  one  large  true  wisdom,  and  thence  when 
their  day  is  over,  going  back  again  to  carry  peace 
to  men  of  goodwill  over  all  the  earth.' 


N.K.I. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ECONOMICS 

(Retrospective) 

Until  the  last  decade  or  two  nearly  every  volume 
on  Ireland  that  appeared  was  in  a  sense  either 
written  from  a  political  or  from  a  religious 
standpoint.  Religion  and  politics  had  blinded 
not  only  Englishmen  but  Irishmen  themselves 
to  the  whole  science  of  economics,  and  just  as 
I  found  it  necessary  to  disentangle  the  religion 
of  politics  from  the  politics  of  religion,  so  now 
I  find  it  necessary  to  separate  economics  from 
both. 

It  has  been  said  that  Englishmen  have  one 
great  fault :  they  seldom  look  forward  to  or  make 
any  provision  for  a  purely  contingent  future. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition, 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  feature 
has  been  more  than  amply  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  which,  even  looked  upon  as  a  purely 
business  speculation,  has  been  run  upon  dis- 
astrous principles,  and  one  must  feel  ever  grateful 
to  Miss  Murray  for  her  able  auditing  of  the  inter- 
national accounts  in  her  History  of  the  Commercial 
Relations  of  England  and  Ireland.1  Some  such 
volume  was  badly  needed  to  point  out  what  waste 
must  have  gone  on  to  turn  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  industrious  nations  into  one  of  the 
1  Spectator,  14th  May,  1910. 
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poorest,  and  that  at  the  very  door  of  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world.  Her  conclusion,  however, 
differs  little  from  the  famous  declaration  which 
Lord  Salisbury — then  Lord  Robert  Cecil — once 
made  in  1865,  concerning  the  government  of 
Ireland  under  British  rule. 

'What,'  he  asked,  'is  the  reason  that  a  people 
with  so  bountiful  a  soil,  with  such  enormous 
resources  as  the  Irish,  lag  so  far  behind  the 
English  in  the  race? 

'  Some  say  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  Irish  race;  but  I  look  to  France,  and  I  see 
a  Celtic  race  there  going  forward  in  the  path  of 
prosperity  with  most  rapid  strides — I  believe 
at  the  present  moment  more  rapidly  than  England 
herself. 

'Some  people  say  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  but  I  look  to  Belgium, 
and  there  I  see  a  people  second  to  none  in  Europe 
except  the  English  for  industry,  singularly 
prosperous,  considering  the  small  space  of 
country  that  they  occupy,  having  improved  to 
the  utmost  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
but  distinguished  among  all  the  people  of  Europe 
for  the  earnestness  and  intensity  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  belief;  therefore  I  cannot  say  that  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  distress  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

'An  hon.  friend  near  me  says  that  it  arises  from 
the  Irish  people  listening  to  demagogues.  I  have 
as  much  dislike  to  demagogues  as  he  has;  but 
when  I  look  to  the  North  States  of  America 
I  see  there  people  who  listen  to  demagogues, 
but  who  undoubtedly  have  not  been  wanting  in 
material  prosperity. 
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'It  cannot  be  demagogues,  Romanism,  or  the 
Celtic  race.     What,  then,  is  it? 

*I  am  afraid  that  the  one  thing  which  has  been 
peculiar  to  Ireland  has  been  the  Government  of 
England.' 

An  empire  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number, 
variety,  and  wealth  of  its  constituent  nations, 
races,  and  creeds.  Unfortunately  in  the  case  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  reciprocal  antipathies 
engendered  by  the  follies  of  bygone  statesmen 
has  only  produced  an  accumulation  of  two 
weaknesses,  and  placed  in  antagonism  forces 
which  should  have  been  harnessed  in  co-operation. 
For  strictly  speaking,  England's  strength  is 
Ireland's  security;  Ireland's  prosperity  is  Eng* 
land's  progress  ;  Home  Rule  and  Unionism  are 
but  legislative  means  to  that  economic  end. 

Situated  at  the  dawn  of  a  New  Era,  therefore, 
the  present  generation  is  faced  with  a  twofold 
task — the  one  retrospective,  the  other  prospective; 
the  former  an  analysis  of  the  past  mistakes,  the 
latter  a  programme  for  a  future  reconstruction. 
Any  fruitful  study  of  economics  must  divide 
itself  accordingly. 

If  Ireland  does  not  pay  now,  so  to  speak,  we 
should  learn  'Why';  if  Ireland  is  to  be  made  to 
pay  to-morrow,  we  must  know  'How' — that  is 
the  study  of  economics  in  a  nutshell. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past,  there  stand 
out  three  great  divisions  :  Ireland  before  the 
Conquest;  Ireland  governed  from  Dublin;  Ire- 
land governed  from  Westminster. 

It  was  Mill,  I  think,  who  said,  'When  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  leave  it  in  crowds 
because  the  government  does  not  leave  them 
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room  in  which  to  live,  that  government  is  already 
judged  and  condemned ; '  and  I  may  add,  when 
centuries  after  conquest  the  native  race  still 
remains  hostile  to  the  alien  race,  still  seeks 
external  liberation  instead  of  internal  reform, 
and  still  looks  back  to  a  sort  of  golden  age  before 
that  amalgamation,  something  has  occurred 
during  the  close  contact  that  must  have  taken 
place  which  violated  that  principle  by  which 
such  a  union  should  naturally  have  made  for 
progress. 

If  loyalty  is  a  characteristic  fundamentally 
based  on  reason,  it  naturally  follows  that  dis- 
loyalty must  have  an  equivalent  rational  cause. 
It  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  Celtic 
period  of  Irish  history  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  study  of  economics.  It  is  not  so,  and  any 
reader  who  takes  up  Joyce's  Social  History  of 
Ancient  Ireland  will  probably  be  struck  by  the 
singular  resemblance  that  exists  between  the 
situation  of  America  before  Columbus  and 
Ireland  before  the  days  of  Strongbow.  As 
research  opens  up  the  treasures  of  undeciphered 
manuscripts  and  buried  monuments,  we  find 
that  there  already  flourished  a  whole  system  of 
law,  education,  agriculture,  art,  and  literature, 
which,  in  many  details,  can  compare  with  any- 
thing that  has  since  been  introduced. 

The  Norman  Invasion,  in  fact,  was  to  Celtic 
civilisation  what  the  Gothic  was  to  the  Roman, 
and  the  Spanish  to  the  Mexican;  an  incursion  by 
a  stronger  power  into  the  lands  of  a  richer 
people,  purely  with  the  instinct  of  personal  gain — ■ 
in  a  word,  no  civilisation  at  all,  since  civilisation 
is  a  progressive  and  educative  ideal. 
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Had  English  Rule  come  as  a  higher  influence, 
performing  in  the  secular  sphere  what  the  coming 
of  St  Patrick  did  in  the  religious,  Ireland  might 
have  had  to-day  a  population  almost  as  dense  as 
that  of  England,  and  a  commerce  as  developed 
as  that  of  Belgium.  Instead  of  that  a  perfect 
mania  for  extermination  seems  to  have  got 
possession  of  successive  rulers. 

'Henry  VIII.,'  writes  Mrs  John  Richard  Green,1 
'had  found  Ireland  a  land  of  Irish  civilisation 
and  law,  with  a  people  living  by  tribal  tenure 
and  two  races  drawing  together  to  form  a  new 
self-governing  nation.  A  hundred  years  later, 
when  Elizabeth  and  James  had  completed  their 
work,  all  the  great  leaders,  Anglo-Irish  and  Irish, 
had  disappeared,  the  people  had  been  half 
exterminated,  alien  and  hostile  planters  set  in 
their  place,  tribal  tenure  obliterated,  every  trace 
of  Irish  law  swept  clean  from  the  Irish  Statute 
Book,  and  an  English  form  of  state  government 
effectively  established.' 

True,  the  English  power  came  out  supreme, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  solitudes  created 
could  be  called  conquests  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term.  When  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  struck 
her  medal  with  the  words  Hibernia  Pacata  in- 
scribed, it  is  doubtful  whether  she  did  any  more 
then  Suvorof,  the  Russian  Field-Marshal,  after 
the  final  massacre  of  the  Poles,  when  he  declared, 
'Peace  reigned  in  Warsaw';  for  there  was  little 
left  for  Her  Majesty  to  reign  over  but  carcasses 
and  ashes.  Even  Froude  abandons  all  defence  of 
a  policy  which  could  deliberately  starve  to  death, 
as  Sir  Warham  Sentleger  did  in  1582,  thirty 
1  Irish  Nationality. 
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thousand  people  in  six  months  by  destroying  the 
crops  of  Ulster — horrors  described  by  the  poet 
Spenser  with  all  the  graphic  talent  of  a  special 
war  correspondent. 

The  Long  Parliament  practically  confiscated  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Clare  and 
Connaught,1  and  these,  looked  upon  as  worthless, 
were  merely  converted  into  a  sort  of '  Reservation ' 
to  save  the  Puritan  conscience  from  the  taint  of 
deliberate  murder,  while  Charles  II.  practically 
acquiesced  in  the  whole  act  of  settlement,  by 
which  foreigners  became  owners  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  country. 

It  was  this  that  James  II.  tried  to  readjust, 
this  that  William  III.  eventually  reaffirmed; 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  marks  the  triumph, 
not  of  a  creed,  but  of  a  confiscation. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  can  never  be 
overestimated.  As  early  as  1552  between  two- 
thirds  and  one-half  of  the  population  had  perished, 
and  the  stock,  valued  before  at  four  millions,  had 
sunk  to  half  a  million;  while  it  is  computed  that 
between  1591  and  1745  about  450,000  exile  Irish 
soldiers  fell  upon  the  battle-fields  of  Europe. 
But  the  subsequent  effects  were,  if  possible,  even 
more  disastrous.  The  system  of '  absenteeism '  was 
established,  and  for  practically  two  hundred 
years  the  working  capital  of  the  nation  was 
drained  out  of  the  country. 

Dalton,  in  his  History  of  Dublin,  estimates 
(p.  85)  the  value  of  these  rentals  at  £135,000  in 
1691;  in  1729,  £627,000;  in  1792,  £2,223,000; 
in  1804,  £3,000,000;  in  1838,  about  £5,000,000; 
and  so  on  at  a  rate  of  about  £6,000,000  a  year 
1  See  The  Legacy  of  Past  Years. — Dunraven. 
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until  Wyndham's  guarantee  scheme,  by  giving 
the  tenants  the  right  to  purchase,  for  the  first 
time,  put  an  end  to  this  draining  of  the  life- 
blood  of  the  country. 

The  disaster,  however,  had  been  pointed  out 
again  and  again — even  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  whom  we  find  asking  his  Parlia- 
ment, in  1S77,  to  make  a  law  obliging  all  persons 
who  possessed  lands,  rents,  or  other  income  in 
Ireland,  to  reside  there,  or  else  pay  a  tax  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  their  Irish  revenues,  an 
ordinance  which  was  actually  acted  upon  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI., 
and  even  Henry  VIII.  Charles  I.  also  imposed 
a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  £,  and  in  1773 
a  like  proposal  was  introduced  in  the  Dublin 
Parliament,  but  though  popular  with  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  thrown  out.  As  late  as  1880, 
T.  H.  Tuke,  in  his  Donegal  of  Connaught,  remarks 
that  it  was  from  the  resident  landlords  that 
the  outcry  was  often  most  strong  against 
absenteeism. 

It  would  be  idle,  therefore,  to  try  to  defend 
a  system  which  is  by  none  so  condemned  as  by 
the  professional  apologist  of  English  rule,  Froude, 
and  we  may  take  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  economic  state  of  Ireland. 

'The  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland  had  neither 
community  of  interest  with  the  people  nor 
sympathy  of  race.  They  had  no  fear  of  provoking 
resentment,  for  they  lived  beyond  reach.  .  .  . 
They  regarded  their  Irish  estates  as  the  sources 
of  their  income;  their  only  desire  was  to  extract 
the  most  out  of  them  which  the  soil  could  be  made 
to  yield;   and  they  cared  no  more  for  the  souls 
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and  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  in  fact  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  than  the  owners  of  a 
West  Indian  plantation  for  the  herds  of  slaves 
whose  backs  were  blistering  in  the  cane  fields.' 
(English  in  Ireland.    Vol.  II.,  p.  20.) 

It  was  only,  however,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  matters  reached  a  climax  during  the  period 
of  the  Famine,  which,  coupled  with  the  whole- 
sale evictions,  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
something  like  four  millions  of  the  population 
in  sixty  years;  that  is  to  say,  Ireland,  which  in 
1841  counted  8,175,124,  now  only  has  4,381,951. 

Had  Ireland  not  been  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  soil,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
the  emigration  which  took  place  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws.  Unfortunately  all  those 
industries  which  might  have  made  of  her  a 
manufacturing  centre  had  been  deliberately 
crushed,  and  here  again  a  Conservative  Prime 
Minister  has  admitted  the  guilt. 

'There  was  a  time,'  said  Mr  Balfour,  speaking 
at  Alnwick  on  July  19,  1895,  'an  unhappy  time, 
when  the  British  Parliament  thought  they  were 
well  employed  in  crushing  out  Irish  manufac- 
turers in  the  interests  of  the  British  product- 
It  was  a  cruel,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  stupid, 
policy.'     And  he  is  likewise  endorsed  by  Froude. 

'England  governed  for  what  she  deemed  her 
own  interest,'  writes  the  latter,  'making  her 
calculation  on  the  gross  balance  of  her  trade 
ledgers,  and  leaving  her  moral  obligations  to 
accumulate,  as  if  right  and  wrong  had  been 
blotted  out  of  the  Statute  Book  of  the  universe. 
.  .  .  The  English  deliberately  determined  to 
keep  Ireland  poor  and  miserable,  as  the  readiest 
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means  to  prevent  it  being  troublesome.  They 
destroyed  Irish  trade  and  shipping  by  naviga- 
tion laws.  They  extinguished  Irish  manufac- 
tures by  differential  duties.  They  laid  dis- 
abilities even  on  its  wretched  agriculture,  for 
fear  that  Irish  importations  might  injure  the 
English  farmer.  .  .  .' 

The  completeness  of  this  commercial  boycott 
casts  the  isolated  instances  of  personal  ostracism 
in  the  days  of  the  Land  League  absolutely  into 
the  shade.  'From  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  until 
the  Union,'  writes  Lord  Dufferin,1  'the  various 
confraternities  of  Great  Britain  never  for  a 
moment  relaxed  their  relentless  grip  over  Irish 
trades.  One  by  one,  each  of  our  nascent  indus- 
tries was  either  strangled  in  its  birth,  or  handed 
over,  gagged  and  bound,  to  the  jealous  custody 
of  the  rival  interest  in  England,  until  every 
fountain  of  wealth  was  hermetically  sealed,  and 
even  the  traditions  of  commercial  enterprise 
have  perished  through  desuetude.  What  has 
been  the  consequence  of  such  a  system  pursued 
with  relentless  pertinacity  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ?  This  :  debarred  from  every  other 
trade  and  industry,  the  entire  nation  flung  itself 
back  upon  the  land  with  as  fatal  an  impulse  as 
when  a  river  whose  current  is  suddenly  impeded 
rolls  back  and  drowns  the  valley  that  once  it 
fertilised.' 

One  must  go  to  the  pages  of  Miss  Murray,  how- 
ever, to  read  the  details  of  this  sweeping  state- 
ment. 

First  came  the  campaign  against  the  product 
of  Irish  pastures,  and  live  stock  was  forbidden, 
1  Irish  Emigration,  p.  169. 
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as  a  nuisance,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  produce 
was  then  cured,  and  another  Act  forbade  salted 
meats.  The  hides  were  then  tanned,  and  still 
another  Act  forbade  the  importation  of  leather. 

Next  came  sheep  farming;  but  once  more  the 
English  manufacturers  sent  up  protests,  and  the 
wool  industry  was  crushed,  a  prohibition  that  was 
later  extended  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to 
every  attempt  to  work  up  the  raw  material  at 
home  in  the  shape  of  flannel  fustian  and  broad- 
cloth, with  the  consequence  that  some  20,000 
expert  workers  left  the  country.  Even  a  Colonial 
or  European  trade  was  forbidden  us,  Charles  II. 
having  closed  the  Levant,  the  ports  of  Europe, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean;  while  direct  importation 
of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  was  also  forbidden  to 
Irish  shores  from  the  nascent  parts  of  the  rising 
empire;  so  that,  as  Dean  Swift  wrote, '  The  conveni- 
ency  of  ports  and  harbours  which  nature  bestowed 
so  liberally  upon  this  kingdom  is  of  no  more  use 
to  us  than  to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.' 

The  restrictions  on  wool  came  very  hard,  for, 
as  Lecky  observes,  the  quality  was  good,  and  there 
had  sprung  up  a  real  industrial  enthusiasm, 
bringing  in  its  train  English,  Scotch,  and  foreign 
manufacturers.  William,  however,  was  inflexible, 
and  so  ended  the  fairest  promise  Ireland  had  ever 
known  of  becoming  a  prosperous  and  happy 
country.     The  ruin  was  absolute  and  complete. 

True,  he  founded  the  linen  industries  in  Ulster, 
but  these  were  comparatively  small,  and  when  in 
1708  it  was  proposed  to  extend  them  to  Leinster, 
English  traders,  fearing  that  if  Irish  linen  dis- 
placed Dutch  linen  in  England,  the  Dutch  might 
no  longer  admit  English  woollen  manufactures 
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into  Holland,  further  duties  were  laid  even  on  the 
linen,  whether  checked,  striped,  painted,  or 
dyed,  until  it  became  evident,  as  Lecky  says, 
that  'England  possessed  both  the  will  and  the 
power,  as  soon  as  it  became  sufficiently  pros- 
perous, to  crush  every  form  of  Irish  industry.  It 
appeared  useless  to  persist,  and  a  general  com- 
mercial despondency  prevailed,'  and  the  nation 
was  thrown  back  on  to  the  land  once  more. 

In  a  word,  England  had  sown  the  dragon's 
teeth,  but  in  1779  there  suddenly  sprang  up 
armed  men  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  body  of 
volunteers  filled  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  army 
of  Washington,  which  practically  wrested  'free 
trade'  as  between  the  two  countries  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  consequent  legislative 
autonomy  granted  in  1782,  and  known  as  Grattan's 
Parliament,  was,  Miss  Murray  observes,  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries. 

'The  Irish  Commons  did  much  to  foster  new 
prosperity.  They  could  not  spend  huge  sums  of 
money  like  England  in  promoting  trades  and 
manufactures,  but  the  sums  they  did  spend  were 
wisely  allotted.  The  industrial  aspect  of  Ireland 
rapidly  changed.  Ruined  factories  sprang  into 
life,  and  new  ones  were  built ;  the  old  corn  mills, 
which  had  ceased  working  so  long,  were  every- 
where busy,  the  populations  of  the  towns  began 
to  increase;  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
artisan  class  rose,  and  even  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  changed  for  the  better. 

'Dublin,  instead  of  being  sunk  in  decay, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  town.  In 
fact,  the  Independent  Irish  Legislature  set  itself 
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to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  every  possible  way,  and  there  is  no  doubt  its 
efforts  had  much  to  say  to  the  really  surprising 
commercial  progress  which  was  made  from  1780 
until  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Union. 
The  Irish  fisheries  became  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  agriculture  increased 
rapidly.  Various  manufactures  in  Ireland  began 
to  thrive;  the  manufacture  of  hats,  boots  and 
shoes,  candles  and  soap,  blankets  and  carpets, 
woollens  and  printed  cottons  and  fustians, 
cabinets  and  glass,  all  sprang  into  importance, 
while  the  linen  manufacture,  which  had  decayed 
during  the  American  War,  quickly  revived,  and 
in  ten  years  the  exports  of  various  kinds  of 
linen  doubled.' 

Liberty  of  action  was,  in  fact,  to  use  Lord 
Dunraven's  phrase,  'the  mainspring  of  pros- 
perity, the  real  motive  power  of  her  industrial 
recovery.'  Free  Trade  indeed  survived,  but  it 
was  merely  the  body  without  the  soul.  The 
Union  was  the  death  knell,  not  so  much  of 
industry  as  of  the  industrial  spirit,  as  indeed  the 
reports  of  Dublin  bankers,  the  Guild  of  Mer- 
chants, and  a  hundred  other  authorities  amply 
testify.  That  the  older  Parliament  was  corrupt 
is  proved  by  its  own  defaite.  Hamilton  Rowan, 
in  fact,  though  himself  one  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
wrote  to  America  saying  that  a  Union  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  deliverance  from  the  most 
corrupt  assemblies  he  believed  had  ever  existed; 
while  Arthur  Young  thought  that  in  a  country 
where  money  was  voted  for  '  collieries  where  there 
was  no  coal,  for  bridges  where  there  were  no 
rivers,     navigable    cuts    where    there    was     no 
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water,  harbours  where  there  were  no  ships,  and 
churches  where  there  were  no  congregations' — 
a  history  of  public  works  would  mean  nothing 
but  a  history  of  jobs. 

Molyneux's  famous  Case  of  Ireland's  being 
governed  by  laws  made  in  England  stated,  was 
really  a  plea  for  Irish  reform;  while  the  Irish 
House  in  their  congratulation  to  Queen  Anne  on 
the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  prayed  for 
a  yet  more  comprehensive  one  which  would  include 
Ireland.  Adam  Smith,  however,  shows  us  the 
true  reason  when  he  points  out  that  the  advan- 
tage of  union  would  chiefly  consist  in  freedom  of 
trade  from  English  restrictions  and  freedom  of 
the  Irish  people  from  their  oppressive  alien 
aristocracy,  concluding  with  the  words,  'without 
a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  consider 
themselves  as  one  people.' 

It  is  often  maintained  that  the  'Union,'  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Clare,  'was  necessary  to  save 
Ireland  from  bankruptcy.'  But  if  so,  it  was 
due  rather  to  the  increasing  expenditure  on  the 
French  War  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  followed  by  an  immediate  slump 
in  trade,  for,  by  withdrawing  a  resident  aris- 
tocracy from  the  Irish  capital  it  withdrew  the 
very  motive  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Thus  in  1800  there  were  ninety  woollen  manu- 
facturers employing  about  5000  hands,  in  1840 
the  industry  was  practically  dead;  in  Kilkenny, 
in  1800,  there  were  fifty-six  blanket  manufac- 
turers employing  3000  hands,  in  1822  the  industry 
was  gone;  in  1800  there  were  in  Dublin  2500 
silk-loom  weavers,  in  1840  they  were  gone;    in 
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Wicklow  there  were  1000  hand  looms  in  1800, 
in  1841  all  were  gone;  while  Cork  had  lost  by  that 
time  1000  braid  weavers,  2000  worsted  weavers, 
and  3000  hosiers. 

That  Ireland  has  managed  with  that  wonder- 
ful recuperative  power  of  vitality  she  possesses 
to  survive  the  Union  is  proof  of  course  that 
it  was  not  absolutely  fatal;  but  it  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  economist. 

Nor  is  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion at  one  time  up  to  eight  millions  much  of  an 
apology.  The  greater  number  of  these  were 
living  under  conditions  in  which  the  fear  of 
starvation  yearly  confronted  them,  and  under 
a  system  which  left  it  in  the  power  of  an  admit- 
tedly hostile  class  to  turn  them  out  at  will  in  order 
to  replace  them  with  cattle  should  they  fall  into 
arrears. 

Possibly  it  may  be  right  to  deduct  the  fact 
that  evictions  were  often  for  arrears  of  four, 
five,  and  six  years'  rents,  and  that  nobody  could 
be  held  responsible  for  a  famine  which,  to  use 
a  legal  rather  than  a  theological  term,  was  so 
obviously  the  Hand  of  God. 

But  this  only  affects  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
wrongs  of  landlord  and  tenants;  and  it  would 
have  been  equally  incumbent  upon  a  Home 
Rule  or  a  Unionist  Parliament  to  condemn  the 
whole  economic  basis  of  that  land  system  which 
has  ever  been  the  root  of  Irish  discontent,  and 
this  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  starving  emi- 
grants but  also  of  the  bankrupt  noblemen,  for  it 
managed  to  ruin  both  classes  at  once.  We  find, 
indeed,  as  early  as  1830,  that  though  the  popula- 
tion   had    increased,    those    luxuries    which    arc 
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ever  a  test  of  prosperity  had  decreased,  although 
taxation  was  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  sufferings  of  that  land  war  which,  roughly, 
lasted  fifty  years,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate; 
superlatives  merely  indicate  it,  statistics  hide 
half  its  reality,  and  one  stands  amazed,  not  at  the 
extremities  to  which  some  patriots  were  driven, 
but  at  the  heroic  self-control  which  kept  the  whole 
population,  faced  with  horrors  worse  than  war, 
from  reverting  en  masse  to  those  primitive  in- 
stincts of  the  struggle  for  existence  of  which  we 
occasionally  catch  glimpses  in  the  stories  of 
sieges  and  wrecks  and  such-like  catastrophes. 

From  1851  to  1911,  no  less  than  4,218,016 
left  Ireland,  one  million  and  a  half  leaving 
between  1841  and  1851  alone;  while,  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  preceded  the  great  famine  of 
1846-47,  of  a  total  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  1,171,485,  Ireland  contributed 
8GO,000.  The  true  significance  of  these  figures 
is  only  realised,  however,  when  we  remember 
that  90  per  cent,  were  over  ten  and  under  forty- 
five,  and  80  per  cent,  between  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five,  thus  leaving  merely  old  people  and  little 
children  in  the  country.  And  to  this  day  there 
is  a  drainage  of  some  thirty  thousand  a  year. 
The  tragedy  becomes  still  more  ghastly  when 
it  is  remembered  that  emigration  was  in  a  sense 
compulsory,  some  558,000  persons,  according  to 
Parliamentary  Returns,  having  been  forcibly 
evicted  between  1840  and  1885,  and  some 
280,000  human  dwellings  having  been  destroyed 
in  one  decade  alone.  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of 
Statistics  puts  the  number  of  evictions  as  high 
as  one  million  and  a  half,  and  it  does  not  seem 
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an  improbable  figure,  for  The  Times  (February 
9,  1892),  commenting  on  the  New  Race  of 
Landlords  introduced  by  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Acts  of  1849,  admits  they  were  responsible  for 
300,000  in  three  years. 

Were  this  merely  a  case  of  migration  within  the 
Empire  the  law  of  compensation  might  be 
pleaded,  but  for  the  most  part  the  exodus  was 
out  from  the  Empire,  89  per  cent,  going  to 
America,  and  only  6  per  cent,  to  Canada,  and 
2  per  cent,  to  Australia.1 

Nor  were  those  left  behind  in  any  bettet 
position  than  those  who  left;  indeed,  it  was  often 
the  emigrants  who  kept  the  rest  of  the  population 
at  all  in  Ireland — as  it  is  even  to  this  day. 

'There  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  west  of  Ireland,' 
writes  Paul  Dubois,  'which  does  not  receive  a 
regular  remittance  from  the  United  States,  so  that 
throughout  the  west  of  Ireland  the  landlords'  rents 
are  often  merely  a  tax  on  the  filial  piety  of  child 
emigrants  from  the  peasant  families.'  This  has 
done  not  a  little  to  increase  bitterness,  and  not 
without  justice,  for,  as  Richard  Cobden  declared, 
'when  emigration  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
fleeing  legal  famine  its  name  should  be  trans- 
portation rather  than  emigration.' 

'If  this  movement  continues,'  said  The  Times, 
realising  the  mistake  at  an  early  date  (May  4, 
1860),  'Ireland  will  become  altogether  English, 
and  the  United  States  Republic  altogether 
Irish.  There  will  then  be  again  an  Ireland, 
but  a  colossal  Ireland,  and  an  Ireland  placed  in 
the  New  World.  We  shall  only  have  pushed 
the  Celt  westwards.  .  .  .  Ceasing  for  the  future 
x  Paul  Dubois,  Vlrelande  Contemporawe. 
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to  be  imprisoned  between  the  Liffey  and  the 
Shannon,  he  will  spread  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  .  .  .  We  must  gird  our  loins  to 
encounter  the  Nemesis  of  seven  centuries  of  mis- 
government.  To  the  end  of  time  a  hundred 
millions  of  people,  spread  over  the  largest  habit- 
able area  in  the  world,  and  confronting  us  every- 
where by  sea  and  by  land,  will  remember  that 
their  forefathers  paid  tithe  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,  rent  to  absentee  landlords,  and  a  forced 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  these  had  made.' 

Economically  speaking,  we  may  say,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  plantation  system,  followed  as 
it  was  by  the  land  system  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  revealed  rather  than  created,  was  one 
colossal  failure.  It  had  left  Ireland  in  the  state 
of  a  pauper  when  industrially  she  should  really 
have  been  England's  right  arm,  for  had  she  been 
properly  treated  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
become  to  the  Empire  what  Lancashire  is  to 
England. 

This  land  system,  however,  was  no  depart- 
mental issue  in  the  nation's  life;  it  was  the  very 
heart,  and  what  affected  it  affected  almost  every 
sphere  of  energy,  such  as  the  poor  law,  education, 
industry,  and  government. 

Leaving  aside  all  policies  directly  or  indirectly 
dictated  by  fears  of  Imperial  disruption  or 
religious  intolerance,  not  one  of  which  has  been 
without  its  material  effects  upon  the  country, 
three  main  causes  may  be  said  to  have  arrested 
the  economic  progress  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  has  been  the  extravagance  of 
the  system  of  government;  the  second  the 
poverty  of  the  educational  system;  and  the  third 
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the  injustice  of  the  system  of  taxation — all  of 
which  points  have  been  admitted  by  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  Ministries  alike.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  even  in  the  speeches  of 
Home  Rulers  passages  which  can  compare  for 
wholesale  condemnation  with  those  to  be  found 
in  the  admissions  of  men  like  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  and.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  in 
justice  be  it  said  that  Unionist  Governments 
have  contributed  their  quota  of  the  obvious 
reform  needed. 

The  extravagance  of  the  system  under  which 
Ireland  is  governed  is  hardly  ever  fully  realised 
in  this  country,  where  the  Castle  is  looked  upon 
not  as  the  head  of  an  omnivorous  army 
officials,  but  as  the  guardian  of  English  authority. 
But  quite  apart  from  its  controversial  value 
as  an  argument  for  or  against  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin,  there  is  also  an  economic  aspect  to  it 
which  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  have 
joined  in  condemning.  Even  as  early  as  1885  Mr 
Chamberlain  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
to  reform  the  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism 
known  as  Dublin  Castle,  to  sweep  away  all 
the  alien  boards  of  foreign  officials,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  a  genuine  Irish  administra- 
tion for  purely  Irish  affairs;  while  Sir  West 
Ridgeway,  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
various  Conservative  Governments,  and  others 
have  testified  to  its  deficiency  and  cumbersome- 
ness.  It  is  a  system,  in  fact,  which,  'if  applied 
to  the  Colonies  would,'  according  to  Lord  Mac- 
donnell,    'drive   them  into   rebellion  in  a  year.' 

Lord   Dunraven's   description   is   perhaps   the 
best  known  and  the  least  prejudiced  : — 
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'It  is  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it 
is.  It  is  not  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
for  the  people  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  either 
through  some  representative  machinery  in 
Dublin  or  through  their  representatives  at 
Westminster.  It  is  not  despotism,  because  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  has  very  little  power.  It  is 
not  exactly  an  oligarchy,  though  a  small  but 
avaricious  section  of  the  community  appears  to 
think  that  the  country  should  be  run  for  their 
benefit  alone.  It  is  a  sort,  and  a  very  bad  sort, 
of  bureaucracy — a  government  by  departments  in 
Ireland,  uncontrolled  by  Parliament,  uncontrolled 
by  any  public  body  in  Ireland,  and  subject  only 
to  a  department  in  London.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  system  of  government  in  the  world. 
Head  for  head,  the  government  of  Ireland  costs 
more  than  the  government  of  any  civilised  com' 
munity  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  Under  it 
there  is  no  security  whatever  against  absolute 
waste  and  misapplication  of  money.' 

That  this  is  an  economic  rather  than  an  emotional 
definition  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  putting  it 
to  the  test  of  figures.1 

Civil  government,  for  example,  according  to 
a  Treasury  statement  in  the  House  on  November 
1,  1911,  costs  for  England  and  Wales  18s.  8d.; 
for  Scotland,  23s.  3d.;  but  for  Ireland,  £2  4s. 
Under  law  and  justice  the  estimates  for  England 
are  £2,454,866;  for  Scotland,  £388,699;  and  for 
Ireland,  £2,505,375.  Police,  again,  costs  in 
England,  3s.  4|d.  per  head;  for  Scotland,  2s.  5-|d.; 
and  for  Ireland,  6s.  8d. 

Government  officials  assessed  for  income-tax 
1  McVeagh,  Home  Rule  in  a  Nutshell. 
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in  Scotland  amount  to  933,  in  Ireland  to  4560, 
and  while  the  salaries  amount  in  the  former  to 
£315,000,  in  the  latter  they  rise  to  the  colossal 
figure  of  £1,435,000.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
some  seven  and  a  half  millions  are  handed  over 
to  the  hundred  thousand  officials  employed  by 
the  sixty-seven  boards  and  offices  which  compose 
this  anomalous  system,  thus  making  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  Europe  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world  for  getting  a  job.  Belgium,  with  four 
times  the  trade  and  a  much  larger  population,  is 
governed  at  about  half  the  cost.  What  we  really 
need  is  an  apology  for  this  in  terms  of  economic 
thought  from  those  opposed  to  all  reforms  in 
administration,  and  much  less  wild  talk  about 
the  flag,  if  this  is  what  it  covers. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  serious  source 
of  leakage,  economically  speaking,  which  has 
tended  to  drain  capital  from  the  country,  the  full 
total  of  which  has  only  just  been  arrived  at  by 
the  findings  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

It  concerns  the  financial  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  and  is  thus  intimately  bound  up  with 
any  business  estimate  of  its  economic  position. 
Though  a  Fiscal  Union  had  never  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Pitt  when  he  passed  the  Legislative 
Union — a  separate  Chancellor,  separate  accounts, 
and  a  separate  principle  of  taxation  being  specially 
reserved  to  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  1801 — 
circumstances  made  such  an  amalgamation 
almost  necessary  in  1817,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  Gladstone  made  use  of  it  in  1853,  when 
he  abolished  the  discrimination  which  had  hither- 
to been  constitutionally  guaranteed. 

The  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance.    Up  to 
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1795  the  taxation  of  the  country  had  never  been 
more  than  one  and  a  half  millions,  the  National 
Debt  not  more  than  a  million;  but  the  war  with 
France,  together  with  the  Rebellion,  swelled 
these  figures  up  to  three  and  four  millions  respec- 
tively by  the  year  1799-1800,  and  it  was  this 
latter  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  not  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  years  previous  to 
1795,  which  formed  the  basis  on  which  the 
financial  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Union  were  drawn 
up.  The  justice  of  these  clauses  might,  therefore, 
have  been  questioned  from  the  first;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  expenditures  should  in  future 
be  pooled,  and  that  Ireland's  share  should  be  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  1\  (or  2  to  15),  though 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  maintained  that  the 
true  ratio,  bearing  in  mind  the  relative  taxable 
capacities  of  the  two  countries,  should  really 
have  been  as  one  to  eighteen. 

The  seventh  article  contained  the  following 
proviso,  to  use  the  summary  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission : — 

'Ireland  and  England  had  entered  into  legis- 
lative partnership  on  the  clear  understanding  that 
they  were  still,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  to 
be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct  entities. 
L'eland  was  to  contribute  to  the  common  expendi- 
ture in  proportion  to  her  resources  so  far  as  the 
same  could  be  ascertained,  and  even  after  the 
imposition  of  indiscriminate  taxations,  if  circum- 
stances permitted,  she  might  claim  special 
exemptions  and  abatements.' 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  events  of  last 
century,  we  find  in  them  a  tragic  commentary 
on  the  notable  sayings  of  two  men  of  eminence 
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on  the  financial  safeguards  of  the  alliance  then 
proposed. 

'Do  not  make  a  union  with  us,'  said  the  famous 
Dr  Johnson  to  an  Irishman  discussing  the  matter 
with  him.  'We  would  only  unite  with  you,  sir, 
to  rob  you.' 

While  Pitt's  answer  to  the  question,  'What 
security  can  England  give  for  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  the  conditions?'  was  simply — that  no 
security  was  necessary.  'The  liberality,  the 
justice,  the  honour  of  the  people  of  England  have 
never  yet  been  found  deficient.' 

The  Royal  Commission  which  in  these  matters 
may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  the  chartered 
accountant,  unfortunately  tells  a  very  different 
story. 

Within  twenty  years  even  this  proportion 
was  found  to  be  far  beyond  Ireland's  means. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars  which,  as  Grattan  said,  had 
risen  beyond  all  possibility  of  calculation  or  fore- 
sight, and  to  which  alone  must  be  attributed 
her  impending  bankruptcy  in  1817,  when  a  new 
arrangement  was  made  and  the  proportion  of  her 
contribution  fixed  at  half  the  original  sum- 
namely,  as  one  to  fifteen  instead  of  two  to  fifteen. 
From  1817  to  1853  the  agreement  was  in  the  main 
carried  out,  but  in  that  year  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Irish  members,  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population 
due  to  the  famine,  and  in  spite  of  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  proceeded  to 
reverse  the  very  principle  of  differential  treatment 
to  which  both  Pitt  and  Peel  had  pledged  them- 
selves as  the  first  condition  of  fiscal  union. 
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True,  certain  abatements  have  always  been 
allowed,  and  Ireland  to  this  day  is  exempted 
from  such  taxes  as  inhabited  house  duty,  railway 
passenger  duty,  and  so  forth,  but  these  are 
insignificant.  In  1864  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment went  so  far  in  admitting  the  wrong  as  to 
appoint  a  special  committee,  whose  chairman, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  declared  that  propor- 
tionately Ireland  was  the  most  heavily  taxed  and 
England  the  most  lightly  taxed  country  in 
Europe — an  admission  practically  endorsed  by 
another  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  person  of  Mr  Goschen,  as  well  as  by  Colonel 
Saunderson,  the  Orange  leader,  who  in  1896 
called  upon  the  Nationalists  to  join  him  in 
demanding  a  Royal  Commission. 

The  report  of  the  Childers  Commission  placed 
the  matter  for  ever  beyond  dispute.  'Ten  out 
of  the  thirteen  commissioners,'  wrote  the  Satur- 
day Reviezo  of  July  25,  1896,  bravely  facing  the 
facts,  'agree  that  we  have  taken  £2,750,000 
a  year  more  out  of  Ireland  than  Ireland  ought  to 
have  paid — and  this  has  been  going  on  for  some- 
thing like  half  a  century,  so  that,  according  to 
the  finding  of  a  commission  mainly  composed 
of  Englishmen,  we  owe  Ireland  considerably 
over  £100,000,000,  a  sum  which,  wisely  expended 
on  light  railways,  harbour  extension,  and  drainage 
schemes,  would  go  far  even  now  towards  making 
Ireland  prosperous.  Had  this  sum  been  left  in 
Ireland  to  fructify  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Ireland  would  never  have  suffered  as  she  suffered 
in  the  early  eighties.  But  the  report  has  yet 
another  bearing  :  it  explains  the  existence  of  the 
physical  force  party  in  Irish  politics  just  as  the 
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illegal  levy  of  ship-money  explained  Hampden's 
revolt.' 

The  words  are  generous,  but  the  estimate  is  not 
complete.  Mr  C.  R.  Buxton,  in  his  Home  Rule 
Handbook,  estimates  the  over  -  taxation  at 
£200,000,000,  while  Sir  Robert  Giffen  maintained 
that  Ireland's  relative  taxable  capacity  was 
really  about  one  thirty-seventh.  The  huge  sum 
of  £830,000,000,  which  up  to  1909  represents 
the  revenue  drawn  from  Ireland  in  excess  of 
expenditure  on  Irish  affairs  and  applied  to 
Imperial  needs,  is  no  mean  contribution  from 
Ireland  to  the  flag  which  seemed  fated  to  be 
a  boon  to  every  other  nation  but  herself;  nor 
must  we,  after  these  facts,  bear  it  too  ill  if  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  has  suddenly  turned  the 
tables,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  made 
Ireland  materially  benefit  by  her  connection  with 
the  Empire. 

'Too  many  people,'  to  use  Mr  Lecky's  words, 
'seem  to  consider  Ireland  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
mittent personality — something  like  Dr  Jekyll 
and  Mr  Hyde — an  integral  part  when  it.  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  and  therefore  entitled  to  no 
relief;  a  separate  entity  when  it  was  a  question 
of  rating  and  therefore  entitled  to  no  relief;* 
and  the  more  generous  of  the  Unionists  recognise 
the  injustice,  as  when  Mr  Bonar  Law,  in  his 
Belfast  speech,  foreshadowed  as  the  future  policy 
of  a  Conservative  Government  in  Ireland  large 
additional  expenditure  by  the  British  taxpayer 
in  developing  the  resources  of  Ireland. 

The  third  cause  of  economic  distress  has  been, 
and  to  a  great  extent  still  is,  the  state  of 
education. 

N.B.I.  o 
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We  have  already  seen  how  compulsory  ignor- 
ance was  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  Catholics  were 
debarred  from  learning  under  the  penal  laws. 
For  half  a  century  philosophers  and  philanthro- 
pists, while  deploring  the  situation,  seemed  to 
be  willing  to  allow  grants  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  undenominational,  which  was  in 
the  teeth  of  the  most  fundamental  instincts  of 
the  people,  who  feared,  not  without  reason,  that 
this  was  but  a  cloak  for  proselytism.  The  delay 
till  the  year  1908  of  a  university  open  to  Catholics, 
when  Grattan's  Parliament  could  and  would 
have  granted  it  a  century  ago,  is  another  con- 
demnation of  English  government  from  the 
purely  economic  standpoint. 

As  to  technical  education,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  only  kind  which  can  be  said  to  have  an 
economic  as  opposed  to  a  merely  literary  or 
educative  value,  the  case  is  still  worse.  From 
1892  to  1900,  in  England  and  Wales,  sums 
amounting  to  £6,276,404  were  spent  for  that 
purpose,  but  Ireland  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  paltry  £71,900;  from  1902  to  1906,  the  educa- 
tion grant  for  Scotland  increased  by  £619,128, 
while  that  for  Ireland  was  only  increased  by 
£92,223.  The  only  considerable  grant,  namely, 
of  £185,000  a  year  due  to  Ireland  under  the 
Education  Bill  of  1902,  has  been  diverted  to 
other  purposes  than  that  intended,  which  was 
primary  education,  leaving  this  department 
in  the  same  disastrous  status  quo.  The  Inter- 
mediate Report  of  1910-11  points  out  that  as 
the  education  grant  depends  on  the  consump- 
tion of  whisky,  the  temperance  movement 
has   thereby    cost   £20,000.     It    also    describes 
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the  financial  outlook  as  nothing  less  than 
alarming. 

It  is  the  reckless  waste,  however,  rather 
than  the  paucity  of  the  grants  which  is 
the  root  fault  of  economic  administration  in 
Ireland.  Of  every  £  spent  in  education  in 
England  17s.  goes  to  scholars  and  3s.  to  adminis- 
tration, in  Scotland  the  proportion  is  16s.  2d.  to 
scholars  and  3s.  lOd.  to  administration,  in  Ireland 
13s.  Cd.  goes  to  scholars  and  6s.  6d.  to  adminis- 
tration; so  that  to  run  the  three  Irish  boards- 
National,  Intermediate,  and  Technical — it  costs 
no  less  than  £120,000  a  year,  or  double  the 
price  that  runs  the  whole  equivalent  system  of 
Scotland. 

Such  a  state  of  things  on  such  a  universal 
scale  reacts,  as  I  have  said,  on  every  branch  of 
life,  and  one  has  only  to  glance  at  such  vital 
statistics  as  Mr  McVeagh  has  collected  to  realise 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  done  at  once, 
if  Ireland  is  to  be  run,  not  at  a  profit,  but  at  all. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  politics  but  of  economics. 

The  birth-rate,  for  example,  is  the  lowest  in 
Europe,  though  the  morality  is  probably  the 
purest.  The  marriage  rate  is  7'3  in  England, 
6*4  in  Scotland,  5*2  in  Ireland;  whilst  the  death- 
rate  is  14'3,  15"8,  and  17*2  respectively.  Disease 
is  spreading.  No  less  than  558  in  every  100,000 
are  classed  as  either  insane  or  under  care,  as 
compared  with  250  in  1850,  while  in  England 
the  figure  is  only  361.  Pauperism  is  spreading. 
Scotland  had  about  40  per  1000  in  1868,  and  now 
has  about  20  per  1000.  England  likewise  has 
halved  her  paupers.  In  Ireland  they  have  doubled, 
so  that  to-day  (1909-10)  one  in  every  forty-four 
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is  dependent  on  state  aid.  Wages  are  declining, 
and  while  in  Ireland  forty-four  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  as  compared  with  ten 
per  cent,  in  Scotland  and  eight  per  cent,  in 
England,  the  wages  are  relatively  19s.  7d.  in 
Scotland,  18s.  4d.  in  England,  and  lis.  3d.  in 
Ireland.  Even  legislation  (the  only  remedy) 
is  prohibitive,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  a  paltry 
amalgamation  of  three  railways,  which  could 
have  been  settled  in  a  Dublin  hotel,  had  to  go 
before  three  separate  Parliamentary  Committees 
in  London,  costing  £100,000  in  legal  fees  alone. 

That  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  undoubted;  but  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  Union  in  a  chronological  sense 
and  in  a  productive  sense.  What  progress 
there  has  been  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 
Union  rather  than  because  of  it — always  remem- 
bering that  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word 
'union'  is  not  the  sentiment  of  Empire  as  under- 
stood by  the  man  in  the  street,  but  the  cramping, 
extravagant,  autocratic  system  of  boards,  the 
inner  workings  of  which  are  the  monopoly  of, 
I  will  not  say  a  class,  but  almost  a  race  of  officials. 

When,  therefore,  the  economist  is  faced  with 
such  a  situation  as  presents  itself  in  Ireland,  of 
two  bodies  of  men — the  one  a  narrow  minority 
representing  a  bureaucracy,  and  whose  only 
dominance  is  due  to  that  system,  the  other  an 
overwhelming  majority  representing  a  democracy 
making  refusal  of  office  the  hall-mark  of  their 
sincerity — each  appealing  to  the  Empire,  at  times 
with  threats,  at  times  with  supplications  to  trust 
them  with  power,  the  business  man,  1  say,  is  rather 
apt  to  look  at  the  purely  economic  aspect  of  the 
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situation;  and  upon  the  whole  I  think  the 
Nationalist  rather  than  the  Orange  contention 
is  likely  to  appeal  to  him,  for  not  all  the  loyalty 
in  the  world  would  justify  the  system. 

There  has  arisen  in  certain  quarters  of  late 
a  tendency  to  set  up  the  economists  against  the 
politicians,  and  often  justly;  but  it  has  been 
extravagantly  overdone.  Politics  is  the  point 
where  theory  touches  life,  and  looking  back  on 
most  reforms  they  will  be  found  generally  to  have 
been  originated  or  carried  through  by  the  Irish 
members  thundering  in  season  and  out  of  season 
at  the  doors  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  their 
local  grievances,  which  an  extravagantly  un- 
economic system  compels  them  to  place  before 
that  assembly.  In  fact,  I  think  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Nationalist  has  often  been  the  only  true 
Economist. 

What  the  Unionist,  economically  speaking, 
has  to  justify,  is  Bureaucracy  itself  on  purely 
business  principles;  for  he  may  be  sure  that 
a  nation  which  has  been  industrially  ruined  by 
hostile  tariffs  is  not  going  to  take  up  arms  against 
its  only  market.  The  economics  of  a  nation  should 
be  above  party  politics,  in  Ireland  as  everywhere 
else,  but  certainly  above  religion,  and  it  must 
strike  the  philosopher  as  nothing  short  of  lunacy 
that  two  economic  parties  should  adopt  theo- 
logical names.  Modern  science  knows  of  no 
difference  between  eggs  laid  on  Catholic  as  opposed 
to  Protestant  principles.  What  Conservatives 
have  to  explain  is  why  their  own  Grattan's 
principle,  'I  would  trust  any  nation  with  the 
custody  of  its  own  liberty,  no  nation  with 
another's,'  is  only  untrue  of  Ireland, 
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The  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  point  when 
Ireland  ceases  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial 
expenses  has  at  last  roused  the  commercial 
mind  of  England  to  ask  itself  the  question 
whether,  under  all  this  talk  of  loyalty,  Ireland 
was  ever  really  run  upon  economic  principles ! 

'This  deficit,'  writes  Professor  Kettle,1  'does 
not  come  to  Nationalists  as  a  surprise  "  shot 
out  of  a  pistol,"  as  the  German  philosophers  say. 
We  have  foreseen,  foretold,  and  fore-explained 
it.  It  is  an  instance  devoid  of  all  complications 
of  that  great  principle  of  economics — you  can't 
get  a  quart  out  of  a  pint  pot.  It  is  an  instance 
no  less  instructive  of  the  great  truth  of  politics  : 
misgovernment  is  an  expensive  sort  of  vice. 

'The  financial  history  of  Ireland  since  the 
Union  is,  in  its  main  lines,  easy  to  tell.  Other 
countries  achieve  extravagance;  she  had  it  thrust 
upon  her.  Before  the  Union  she  had,  and  she 
exercised,  the  right  to  live  within  her  means. 
Since  the  Union  she  has  been  compelled  by  what 
is  called  'administrative  uniformity'  to  keep 
house  on  the  English  scale.  By  that  unhappy 
marriage  our  frugality  of  life  was  destroyed  and 
we  were  forced  up  to  the  champagne  standard. 
It  is  true  that  by  a  rigorous  course  of  parsimony 
m  all  fundamental  things,  such  as  education 
and  economic  development,  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  grind  out  of  Ireland  a  substantial  profit 
in  every  year  from  1817  to  1909.  The  Act  of 
Union,  in  fact,  paid  a  good  dividend  until  almost 
yesterday  .  .  .  the  new  time  came  steadily  with 
its  new  demands,  and  all  the  while  no  effort  was 
made  to  economise  on  the  merely  repressive, 
1  Home  Rule  Finance,  T.  M.  Kettle,  p.  12. 
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the  merely  administrative  agencies  in  Ireland. 
Extravagance  is  a  heavy  load  and  reform  is 
a  heavy  load  in  our  modern  days,  but  the  two 
lumped  together  are  too  grievous  a  burden  for 
the  shoulders  of  any  nation.' 

There  is  something  exceedingly  suspicious, 
as  Mr  Ramsay  Macdonald  said  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  when  we  find  a  party 
of  men  trying  under  the  cloak  of  quasi-religious 
patriotism  to  defend  a  system  of  national 
economy  which  every  country  in  the  world  has 
condemned  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
sistently refuse  to  discuss  in  concrete  terms  of 
business  before  the  most  commercially-minded 
race  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Economically 
speaking,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between 
Nationalism  and  Imperialism  ;  but  when 
'Unionism'  means  'Bureaucracy'  then  its  eco- 
nomic condemnation  lies  in  its  very  definition. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ECONOMICS 

(Constructive) 

The  marvellous  recuperative  power  of  the  Irish 
race,  like  that  of  the  Hebrew,  has  always  been 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  wonders  of  civilisation. 

There  has  never  been  a  country,  as  the  late 
W.  H.  Smith  once  put  it,  which  has  been  more 
misgoverned  and  more  misunderstood.  Yet 
there  they  stand,  the  sons  of  all  her  sorrows, 
pioneers  of  progress,  princes  of  commerce,  and 
leaders  of  men  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  this  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  these  three  hundred  years  past. 

'The  strange  things  about  these  wars  of 
annihilation  is  their  transitory  physical  and 
enduring  moral  effect,'  writes  Lord  Dunraven  of 
the  Plantations.1  'It  seems  incredible  that 
a  race  so  utterly  destroyed  by  sword,  fire,  and 
famine  did  not  absolutely  perish,  and  that  pro- 
vinces so  devastated  could  have  ever  recovered. 
But  the  race  did  not  perish.  In  spite  of  all, 
the  native  Irish  survived,  gathered  strength  again, 
and  retilled  their  wasted  lands.  The  vitality 
and  persistence  of  the  people  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Annihilation  was  tried,  God  only 
knows  with  what  desperate  thoroughness,  but 
it  failed.' 

1  Legacy  of  Past  Years,  p.  55. 
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The  very  intensity  of  the  political  struggle  for 
existence,  however,  has  not  been  without  preju- 
dice to  the  economic  spirit,  which  can  only 
thrive  properly  in  times  of  peace.  To  this  day 
Irishmen  are  rather  apt  to  continue  their  retro- 
spective instinct  of  looking  upon  every  occur- 
rence rather  as  an  argument  than  a  situation; 
and  for  every  ten  who  will  be  able  to  recount 
the  penal  laws,  describe  the  sack  of  Drogheda, 
or  recite  the  speeches  of  Grattan,  not  one, 
perhaps,  would  be  able  to  discuss  the  wheat 
markets  of  the  world,  the  possibilities  of  re- 
afforestation, or  a  scheme  of  tariffs  which  would 
make  Ireland  a  paying  concern. 

Yet  during  the  past  two  decades  there  have 
been  arising  movements  which  bid  fair  to  make 
of  Ireland  the  least  political  nation  in  the  world; 
their  only  politics  are  no  politics,  and  though 
this  has  not  been  without  a  certain  amount 
of  necessary  friction  between  politicians  and 
economists,  they  have,  in  the  main,  been  com- 
plementary rather  than  antagonistic  in  their 
respective  ideals — the  members  of  Parliament 
have  been,  in  other  words,  fighting  for  those  con- 
ditions which  will  give  the  business  men  the 
fullest  scope  for  their  powers. 

'Economic  Ireland,'  however,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  W.  P.  Cloyne,  the  editor  of  that  most 
instructive  volume,  Ireland  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural, '  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to  a  large  number 
even  of  Irishmen.  The  material  resources  of 
the  country  have  in  turn  been  unduly  exaggerated 
and  underrated.  An  unreasoning  optimism  and 
an  equally  thoughtless  pessimism  have  too  often 
been  substituted  for  the  calm  observations  and 
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consideration  of  facts  quite  accessible  to  scien- 
tific tests.'1 

One  question  therefore  demands  an  immediate 
answer :  What  are  Ireland's  immediate  assets  and 
future  possibilities? 

The  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  day  has 
been  thus  ably  summed  up  by  Lord  Dunraven. 

'A  country  not  naturally  adapted  to  great 
manufacturing  industries,  but  possessed  of  good 
water-power  and  of  some  coal;  a  country 
extremely  well  adapted  to  agricultural  industries 
of  all  kinds,  but  containing  a  large  number  of 
uneconomic  holdings ;  a  country  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  not  without  resources,  but  greatly 
needing  capital  for  their  development;  a  people 
endowed  with  great  natural  capacity  for  industrial 
manufacturing  pursuits,  especially  of  an  artistic 
character,  but  forced  to  depend  upon  agriculture 
through  a  lack  of  other  industrial  occupations, 
and,  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  engaged 
largely  in  a  speculative  branch  of  it;2  a  people 
heavily  handicapped  in  respect  of  agriculture 
by  the  weight  of  inadequate  means  of  transit, 
crushed  in  the  poorer  districts  under  the  load 
of  local  rates,  feeling  the  burden  of  indirect 
taxation  more  acutely  than  any  other  units  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales;  a  people  suffering  under,  but  recovering 
from,  the  enervating  effects  of  past  legislative 
restrictions  upon  their  natural  development.' 

First  then  comes  agriculture,  for  it  is  on  the 

1  Ireland,  Industrial  and  Agricultural.     Editor's  preface* 

2  This  refers,  as  author  notes,  to  the  fact  that  if  British 
markets  are  reopened  to  Argentina  and  Canadian  cattle 
the  Irish  cattle  trade  will  be  at  once  crippledc 
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land  and  not  on  her  linen  mills  or  the  ship- 
yards that  the  country  really  depends,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  about  900,000  are 
directly  engaged  on  it,  or  ten  times  as  many 
as  are  engaged  in  the  two  great  Belfast 
industries. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  land  problem  has 
ever  and  will  ever  remain  uppermost  in  any 
economic  survey  of  the  country.  Three  facts 
stand  prominently  out  for  comment  in  this  con- 
nection :  the  first,  the  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board;  the  second,  the  Wyndham  Land 
Act  of  1903,  endorsing  the  first  principle  of  the 
Land  League  after  thirty  years  of  contrary 
experiment;  the  third,  the  Co-operative  Movement 
started  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  was  established 
by  the  Unionist  Government  in  1891  for  certain 
districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  with  the  object 
of  turning  ''uneconomic''  into  'economic*  hold- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  making  districts  productive 
units  instead  of  pauper  areas,  and  making  the 
hovels  of  the  poor  fit  for  human  habitation;  for 
some  200,000  out  of  500,000  holdings,  according 
to  Lord  Dunraven  must  be  described  as  un- 
economic, i.e.  'incapable  'per  se  of  properly  main- 
taining a  family;'  thus  Paul  Dubois  gives  an 
instance  in  Roscommon  where  in  900  out  of 
1100  houses  the  cattle  live  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  owners. 

How,  in  the  poorer  districts,  these  have 
managed  to  live  in  the  past  would  make  the 
average  man  shudder.  Almost  invariably  exist- 
ence itself  depends  on  an  American  remittance, 
and  to  supplement  this  some  25,000  of  the  younger 
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men  go  out  each  year  as  migratory  labourers 
(some  authorities  put  the  figure  as  high  as 
40,000)  and  bring  back  a  miserable  profit  which 
has  to  provide  for  their  wants  over  the  better 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  whole  population 
living  merely  on  potatoes,  maize,  porridge, 
bread,  and  a  decoction  of  strong  tea,  which  often 
acts  as  a  slow  poison  upon  their  systems  and 
helps  to  fill  the  asylums. 

The  Board  which  holds  sway  over  these 
districts  is  autonomous  and  independent,  like 
most  of  the  Castle  institutions ;  above  popular 
control,  and  consequently  not  under  popular 
influence,  so  that  it  is  often  characterised  by 
amateurish  philanthropy  rather  than  that 
economy  which  is  the  result  of  allowing  local 
experts  to  work  out  local  needs;  but  he  would 
indeed  be  ungrateful  who  did  not  recognise  the 
valuable  work  it  has  accomplished  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  the  most  notable  thing 
that  a  commission  could  point  out  in  commenting 
upon  it  was  that  what  it  needed  was  merely  more 
powers  and  more  money. 

Its  income  is  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
but  its  authority  is  now  extended  over  half  the 
area  and  affects  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Ireland.  It  possesses  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase,  and  redistribution  and  reorganisation 
of  land  into  small  allotments,  rehousing  the 
farmer  in  cottages  it  builds,  and  supplying  him 
if  necessary  with  seed  and  stock.  It  creates 
fisheries  and  supplies  the  means  of  using  them  by 
building  fleets,  encourages  new  industries  and 
helps  dying  ones — in  a  word,  its  scope  is  exactly 
that  which  the  most  advanced  reformers  are  apt 
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to  ascribe  to  the  duties  of  a  beneficent  state  in  an 
ideal  Socialist  commonwealth. 

What  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  done 
for  the  poorer,  the  Wyndham  Land  Act  of  1903, 
together  with  its  complementary  amendment  in 
1909,  is  doing  for  the  middle-class  farmer,  and  the 
transfer  which  is  taking  place  is  probably  the 
most  wholesale  and  yet  the  most  peaceful  revolu- 
tion which  has  ever  been  accomplished  in  these 
countries.  In  another  thirty  years  the  whole 
work  of  four  centuries  of  confiscation  will  have 
been  undone  and  a  system  of  small  peasant 
proprietors,  such  as  one  sees  in  France  and 
Belgium,  will  have  been  established. 

Of  the  details  of  purchase  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak,  nor  need  we  decide  whether 
Unionists  can  fairly  claim  the  political  credit  of 
a  policy  they  once  denounced  as  'the  League  of 
Hell.'  The  broad  fact  remains  that  by  settling 
the  people  on  the  soil  it  has  restored  the  economic 
equilibrium,  and  founded  an  agricultural  com- 
merce which  may  yet  live  to  be  a  model  for 
Scotch  and  English  rural  districts,  if  the  tide  of 
emigration  and  the  flow  into  the  large  cities 
are  ever  to  be  arrested. 

The  third  great  contribution  towards  the 
economic  regeneration  of  Ireland  has  been,  of 
course,  Plunkett's  Co-operative  Movement,  known 
as  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 
It  comprises  close  upon  a  thousand  smaller 
societies,  with  a  membership  of  over  100,000 
and  affecting  from  400,000  to  500,000  people. 
Started  in  1894,  it  has  already  done  business  to 
the  extent  of  £25,000,000,  and  its  average  turn- 
over is  estimated  at  close  upon  £2,500,000*     Its 
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cardinal  principle  is  mutual  help  and  self- 
dependence,  and,  relying  for  the  first  few  years 
chiefly  upon  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  few  generous 
pioneers,  and  the  generosity  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, it  was  encouraged  by  government 
grants  till  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
over  much  of  the  society's  work  under  the 
vice-presidency  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Sir 
Horace  was  supplanted  later  by  Mr  T.  W.  Russel, 
a  change  which  was  generally  felt  to  be  due  to 
one  of  those  unhappy  dissensions  so  common  to 
Irish  life  that  are  often  more  discreditable  to 
their  originators  than  to  their  intended  victims. 

Of  its  political  aspect  it  does  not  concern  the 
economist  to  speak.  It  does  not  really  matter 
whether  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  attacking  the 
party,  shaking  the  nationality  of  the  people,  or 
trying  to  substitute  trade  for  patriotism,  or 
whether  it  was  the  Parliamentarians  who  were 
jealous  of  the  growing  independence  of  the 
small  farmer,  fearful  of  the  weakening  of  the 
Irish  Shylock — the  Gombeen  man — or  trying  to 
prevent  the  union  of  all  classes  of  Irishmen  upon 
non-party  and  non-sectarian  lines,  in  order  to 
give  the  Union  a  chance. 

The  great  outstanding  fact,  and  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  most  powerful  apology,  lies  in  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  work  his  inspiration  has 
accomplished.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held  that 
Wyndham's  great  Act  itself  would  have  been 
practically  useless  but  for  the  co-operative 
system,  which  can  now  render  the  smaller  farms 
productive  when  they  would  have  been  unpro- 
ductive by  having  no  outlet  for  their  dairy 
produce;    and,  though  the  I.A.O.S.  may  be  said 
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to  be  technically  distinct  from  the  'Department,' 
the  two  bodies  really  pursue  the  same  ends, 
their  aim  being,  to  use  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
phrase,  'better  farming,  better  business,  and 
better  living.' 

Unlike  most  boards,  though  conducted  from 
Westminster,  the  'Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction'  contains  a  certain 
representative  element,  the  County  Councils  and 
the  Boroughs  all  having  the  right  to  send 
delegates.  These,  together  with  the  inevitable 
official  nominations,  compose  its  administrators, 
and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  it  is  at  once 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  efficient  of  the 
Government  institutions. 

What,  however,  is  far  more  important  than  the 
actual  organisation  or  machinery  is  the  spirit 
which  the  co-operative  movement  has  aroused, 
due  at  first  to  the  initiative  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
but  since  inspired  by  that  'prophet  in  modern 
Ireland,  the  poet,  painter,  seer,  and  agricul- 
tural economist,  George  Russel,  better  known 
under  the  pen  name  of  A.  E.,' x  and  ably  assisted 
by  a  feminine  movement  which  has  since  formed 
itself  into  a  league  under  the  name  of  'The 
United  Irishwomen,'  all  working  together  towards 
the  'creation  of  a  rural  civilisation,'  as  well  as 
a  system  by  which  all  the  country  districts 
should  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce.  Nor 
must  one  forget  to  mention  in  this  connection 
Lady  Aberdeen's  Women's  National  Health 
Association  —  now  counting  some  nineteen 
thousand  members — at  first  started  to  combat 

1Darrell  Figgis,  'A  Nation  in  Ireland,'  Forum,  June, 
1913. 
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the  tuberculosis  plague,  which  is  said  to  cause 
the  death  of  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  people 
a  year  in  Ireland,  but  since  extended  to  general 
social  work. 

'All  other  forms  of  education,'  writes  the  well- 
known  German  economist,  M.  T.  Bonn,  'apply 
to  the  individual  only,  but  co-operation  changes 
the  milieu,  and  for  most  men  milieu  decides 
success  or  failure  in  a  far  more  powerful  way  than 
either  race  or  tradition.'  And  it  is  this  whole 
milieu  that  is  being  changed  in  Ireland  by  these 
great  movements.  One  has  only  to  compare  the 
files  of  an  old  newspaper  with  the  current  pages 
of  a  new  one,  to  notice  the  difference  between 
the  old  patriotism  and  the  new,  and  nearly 
every  speech,  every  publication,  and  every 
movement  reflects  the  change  in  the  very  char- 
acter of  the  people — even  the  Dublin  strike  riots 
were  in  a  sense  a  healthy  sign,  if  only  to  point 
out  that  Irishmen  were  at  last  settling  down  to 
the  consideration  of  those  real  economic  prob- 
lems which  are  at  the  root  of  genuine  patriotism 
and  progress.  Three  great  agencies  have  tended 
to  foster  this  new  patriotism;  the  first,  due  to 
a  Unionist  reform,  once  declared  more  dangerous 
than  Home  Rule,  namely,  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898;  the  second,  the  Gaelic  League, 
which  under  the  general  impetus  of  a  language 
revival  now  extends  its  energies  almost  as  much 
in  restoring  the  spirit  of  ancient  Ireland  as  to 
the  revivification  of  its  lost  literature;  and 
thirdly,  the  Sinn  Fein — or  Protectionist — move- 
ment, which  aims  chiefly  at  developing  home 
industries  on  a  principle  independent  of 
pohtics. 
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Whether,  as  Mr  Redmond  once  declared,  'all 
arguments  lead  to  Home  Rule'  is  true,  let  con- 
troversialists decide;  but  what  is  certainly  true 
is  that  Home  Rule  or  no  Home  Rule,  all  politics 
lead  to  economies.  Let  us  look  at  the  economics 
of  Ireland,  however,  with  a  business  man's  eyes, 
and  see  where  lies  her  wealth  and  wherein  her 
poverty,  and  try  to  devise  a  scheme  which, 
applied  to  the  various  departments  of  her  com- 
merce, will  tend  to  increase  her  taxable  capacity, 
and  hence  enable  her,  if  necessary,  to  execute 
those  reforms  which,  whether  they  are  dictated 
from  Westminster  or  from  Dublin,  she  must  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  out  of  her  own  pocket. 
It  has  become  a  law  of  our  modern  civilisation 
that  expenditure  is  bound  to  increase  in  response 
to  growing  needs,  and  consequently  the  nation 
whose  internal  wealth  is  not  able  to  keep  pace 
with  new  requirements  is  bound  to  be  out- 
stripped in  the  race. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  Ireland's 
wealth  is  not  in  cotton  mills  and  shipyards. 
'It  is  a  common  fallacy,'  says  the  writer  in  the 
Britannica  Y ear-Book  for  1913,  'to  suppose  that 
the  industrial  life  of  Ireland  is  confined  to  Ulster. 
This  is  even  less  so  than  was  the  case  four  or  five 
years  ago.'  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  'made  in 
Ireland  '  movement,  which  exercises  probably  the 
strongest  protectionist,  influence  in  the  country, 
and  has  already  given  rise  to  thriving  industries 
in  the  smaller  towns;  but  Belfast  is  still  the 
manufacturing  centre  of  Ireland  and  is  fast 
catching  up  to  Dublin  in  point  of  population, 
having  increased  by  over  36,000  in  the  past 
decade,  making  a  total  of  350,000,  while  Dublin, 
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which  has  increased  by  some  12,000,  only  now 
numbers  about  370,000. 

Comparing  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 
chiefly  consisting  of  linen  and  ships,  we  find  they 
have  increased  from  £20,000,000  in  1906  to 
£25,000,000  in  1910.  Farm  produce,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  still  leads  by  25  per  cent.,  exports 
having  risen  from  £32,000,000  in  1905  to 
£35,000,000  in  1910,  the  whole  trade  for  the 
same  period  having  risen  from  £113,000,000  to 
£130,000,000. 

Ireland,  indeed,  is  at  present  experiencing 
something  like  a  trade  boom,  and  her  material 
prosperity,  as  W.  B.  Wells  points  out,1  reached 
a  higher  point  in  1912  than  at  any  period  during 
the  past  century.  And  though  its  population 
is  still  declining,  yet  the  number  has  never  been 
so  small. 

There  are,  roughly,  20,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  Ireland,  and  of  this  three-fourths  (15,000,000) 
are  permanent  pasture  and  meadow.  Of  the 
rest,  about  1,500,000  are  given  up  to  corn  and 
oats,  about  1,000,000  to  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
green  crops,  some  66,000  to  flax,  and  only  about 
14,000  to  fruit;  yet  in  nearly  every  one  of  these 
do  we  find  an  increase. 

Thus  the  total  number  under  corn  advanced 
by  11,166  acres;  the  total  oats  by  5736  acres; 
that  under  barley,  7186  acres.  Potatoes  in- 
creased by  3959  acres,  turnips  by  956  acres, 
though  the  area  under  hay  decreased — not 
unnaturally — by  33,244  acres,  as  likewise  did  the 
area  under  flax. 

Horses  and  cattle  form  possibly  the  most 
1  Britannica  Year  Book.  1913. 
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valuable  and  remunerative  speculation  for  the 
farmer,  but  there  is  always  an  element  of  chance 
in  it.  Usually  it  amounts  to  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions,  made  up  roughly  in  the  following 
proportions,  namely,  seven  millions  store  cattle, 
four  million  fat  cattle,  one  million  sheep,  one 
million  pigs,  and  about  a  million  and  a  half 
horses. 

The  year  1912  was  not  so  prosperous  as  it 
might  have  been  in  this  direction,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  decrease  in  export  of  200,000  head 
as  compared  with  the  number  at  which  the  total 
had  stood  in  the  preceding  year,  namely, 
1,742,477,  the  loss  during  the  crisis  when  the 
English  ports  were  closed  being  estimated  at 
£20,000  a  week.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  number 
in  the  country  showed  an  increase  of  136,778 — 
making  a  total  of  4,848,498.  Poultry  likewise 
showed  an  advance  of  about  80,000,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  new  motor  industries,  which  have 
affected  horses  all  over  the  world,  the  number  in 
Ireland  has  increased,  making  her  total 
617,532. 

Irish  fisheries,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, has  also  risen  into  an  item  of  considerable 
importance,  giving  employment  to  something 
like  20,000  men,  and  though  the  vessels  engaged 
fell  off  by  324  to  only  5652,  the  total  value  of 
the  season's  trade  still  showed  an  increase,  being 
£375,636  as  compared  with  the  last  year's  out- 
put at  £363,801.  The  brewing  and  distilling 
industries  in  Dublin,  some  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  of  course  share  the  same  prosperity,  but 
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it  is  worth  noting  that  more  than  two-thirds  is 
for  export,  and  only  about  one- third  or  less  for 
home  consumption.  Though  living  under  cir- 
cumstances far  more  depressing,  the  Irishman, 
taking  an  average  per  head  of  the  population, 
does  not  spend  more  than  the  Englishman  on  beer 
and  spirits,  the  proportion  being  reckoned  in 
England  at  £2  12s.  2d.  on  beer  and  £l  Is.  6d.  on 
spirits,  while  in  Ireland  the  sum  is  £1  12s.  8d. 
and  £1  5s.  5d.  per  head. 

The  cute  economist,  however,  looks  rather  to 
the  new  industries  than  to  the  older  ones  when 
he  wishes  to  speculate  about  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  his  country,  and  it  is  just  these  new 
industries  that  form  the  most  notable  charac- 
teristics of  the  enterprise  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Almost  at  every  turn  in  Dublin  and  the 
provinces  one  is  met  with  the  Irish  Trade  Mark, 
and  the  exhibitions  which  followed  that  of  Dublin 
in  1907,  at  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Drogheda, 
Londonderry,  have  given  an  impetus,  and  shown 
a  possibility,  which  is  every  day  bearing  much 
more  fruit. 

Industrial  Development  Associations  have  been 
formed  all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  single  commodity  which  cannot  now  be 
obtained — 'upon  competitive  lines,'  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  Dublin  Report  of  1911  * — such  as 
woollens,  linens,  flannelettes,  calicoes,  threads, 
silk  gauze,  maps,  stationery,  mosaics,  marbles, 
lead  pipes,  paper,  bottles,  stained  glass,  church 
and  school  furniture,  shop  fronts,  office  requi- 
sites, soap,  matches,  candles,  and  a  thousand 
other  articles  of  universal  and  everyday  use. 
1  Cf.  Britannica  Year-Book,  1913. 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  great  experimental  impulse 
abroad  in  a  country  which,  in  Lord  Dunraven's 
words,  can  grow  anything  which  can  be  grown 
from  here  to  Madeira,  and  one  may  mention  in 
connection  with  this  the  eleven  new  tobacco 
factories  which  employ  no  less  than  three  thousand 
hands  at  the  present  moment. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  export  trade 
(£52,600,000)  is,  of  course,  with  Great  Britain, 
this  including  the  through  trade  to  the  Continent; 
but  there  is  a  growing  direct  trade  which,  as  the 
''Made  in  Ireland?  mark  becomes  recognised,  is 
being  scheduled  separately  in  the  foreign  statistic 
reports. 

'Excepting  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
New  Zealand,'  to  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the 
Britannica  Y ear-Book,  'the  external  trade  of 
Ireland  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world;  there  is 
certainly  no  other  country  where  the  figures  of 
external  trade  more  closely  approximate  to 
a  measure  of  the  actual  productive  prosperity.' 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  in  fact, 
Ireland  has  been  able  to  make  a  commercial 
profit,  so  to  speak,  and  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 
shows  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  namely  the 
exports,  of  nearly  £800,000,  or  an  average  of 
£28  per  head  of  the  population,  as  compared  with 
£20  per  head  in  England. 

It  is  to  deal  with  these  ever-increasing  masses 
of  technicalities  that  some  central  economic 
body  in  Dublin  must  inevitably  be  created,  and 
whether  the  matter  be  looked  upon  from  the 
democratic  standpoint  of  Liberalism  or  the 
fiscal  principles  of  Unionism,  Imperial  economics 
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have  nothing  to  lose  from  developing  at  England's 
very  door  a  contented  and  prosperous  com- 
munity that  could  supply  her  with  those  com- 
modities which  she  now  gets  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  France,  and  even  Russia.  If  self-suffi- 
ciency be  an  ideal,  not  of  party,  but  of  patriotism, 
then  the  present  case  of  Ireland  stands  condemned 
hopelessly,  for,  in  the  words  of  an  able  Irish 
writer,  'The  one  broad  fact  of  Ireland's  economy 
is  that  what  we  produce  we  do  not  consume,  and 
what  we  consume  we  do  not  produce,'  and  what 
is  worse,  it  is  the  foreigner  and  not  the  English- 
man that  gains  thereby;  for  there  is  really  no 
intrinsic  necessity  for  the  anomaly. 

The  situation  is  admirably  stated  by  that  most 
illuminative  of  writers  on  Ireland  —  Sidney 
Brooks.1 

'The  whole  movement  of  industrial  recreation, 
indeed,  is  emerging  from  the  semi-fashionable, 
semi-philanthropic  phase,  and  is  getting  on  to 
a  practical  and  business-like  basis ;  but  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  It  is  on  the 
face  of  it  a  suggestive  anomaly  that  a  country 
like  Ireland  with  some  £70,000,000  in  her  joint- 
stock  and  savings  banks  and  her  enormous 
wealth  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  should  be 
importing  every  year  over  £1,800,000  of  boots 
and  shoes,  over  £200,000  of  soap,  £91,000  of 
candles,  nearly  £60,000  of  saddlery,  and  over 
£1,200,000  of  woollen  goods.  And  it  is  a  still 
greater  anomaly  that  she  should  be  paying  out 
every  year  some  £600,000  for  fertilisers,  at  least 
as  much  for  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  over  £1,600,000  for  bacon,  about 
1  Some  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question.    Maunsell. 
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£600,000  for  butter  and  margarine,  nearly 
£250,000  for  apples,  pears,  onions,  potatoes, 
and  over  £170,000  for  preserves.  Ireland,  indeed, 
is  in  the  curious  position  of  importing  almost 
as  much  farm  produce  and  food-stuffs  as  she 
exports.  She  sends  abroad  about  £30,000,000 
of  these  commodities  and  takes  in  over 
£20,000,000.' 1 

How  far  this  is  the  case  with  England  is  a 
question  I  leave  to  fiscal  reformers,  but  from  the 
economic  standpoint  as  viewed  by  the  Con- 
servative party,  Ireland  needs  some  means  of 
protecting  her  home  industries,  and  if  the  great 
economic  reform  of  the  new  century  is  blocked 
by  the  petty  political  prejudices  of  the  last — the 
sooner  the  condition  that  makes  this  confusion 
possible  is  removed  the  better. 

In  a  word,  the  business  man,  looking  at 
Ireland  as,  say,  the  manager  of  Harrod's  would 
look  on  Buenos  Ayres,  would  declare  at  once  for 
an  autonomous  branch  of  the  great  firm  to  deal 
with  the  economic  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  a  way  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  London 
clerks  could  understand.  There  must  inevitably 
emerge  some  body  of  men  who,  representing  all 
the  economic  interests  of  Ireland,  will  meet 
together  to  tender  their  deciding  verdict  to  the 
two  bewildered  English  parties  in  Westminster; 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  England  or 
Ireland  is  really  more  in  need  of  the  greatest 
reform  of  the  present  day,  namely,  the  reduction  of 
all  politics  to  economic  equivalents  instead  of  con- 
tinuing that  confusion  which  is  due  entirely  to  the 
using  of  economic  situations  to  serve  political  ends, 

1  Sidney  Brook6,  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question,  p.  65. 
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The  first  economic  necessity  for  Ireland — 
and  one  admitted  by  an  ever-growing  number  of 
experts — is  the  nationalisation  of  the  public 
means  of  transit.  A  Royal  Commission  has 
already  declared  in  favour  of  the  State  purchase 
of  the  canal  system,  while  a  Viceregal  Commis- 
sion has  by  a  majority  report  advocated  the 
same  principle  for  the  railways.  The  transit 
systems  are  to  Ireland  what  the  streets  are  to 
London,  and,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  'The  tolls 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road  cannot  with 
any  safety  be  made  the  property  of  private 
persons.'  Yet  we  see  the  anomaly  of  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world  with  at  once  the 
most  antiquated  and  the  most  expensive  rates 
of  any  civilised  country. 

It  is  this  that  hampers  her  trade  not  only  with 
England,  but  with  her  own  centres  of  industry; 
for  example,  Mr  T.  Hole  says1  'It  is  cheaper  to 
send  cattle  by  road  than  by  rail,  cheaper  to  take 
coal  from  Scotland  to  a  seaport  than  to  take  it 
ten  miles  inland,  cheaper  to  carry  goods  to 
England  and  have  them  re-shipped  to  Ireland  at 
through  English  rates  than  to  pay  the  local  rates; 
goods  are  often  shipped  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board for  Sligo  and  Ballina  via  Glasgow.' 

Had  the  initial  outlay  on  railways  been  more 
one  could  understand  the  difference  of  cost 
between  English  and  Irish  rates,  but  this  is  not 
so,  for  whereas  the  average  cost  of  construction 
per  mile  in  England  was  £45,000,  in  Ireland  it 
was  £14,000,  so  that  rates  should  be  about  one- 
third. 

Comparing    the    Irish    passenger    rates    along 

1  Slate  Railways  for  Ireland.     Fabian  Tract :  No.  98. 
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with  the  Continental  rates,  Professor  Long,  in 
the  Financial  News,  June  13,  1899,  arrived  at 
the  following  for  sixty-six  miles  third-class  : — 
Denmark  2s.  5d.,  Russia  3s.,  Belgium  3s.  3d., 
Holland  3s.  4d.,  Sweden  4s.,  Germany  4s.  5d., 
Ireland  5s.  5d.;  while  M.  Moreton  Hewen,  in 
a  recent  leaflet,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  'I  am 
certain  that  every  farmer  who  pays  either  as 
passenger  or  as  freighter  £50  a  year  to  the  Irish 
railways  would  save  at  least  £30  were  his  railways 
liberally  financed  by  an  expert  department  in 
Dublin.'  The  matter  of  transfer  is,  of  course, 
a  highly  technical  affair,  but  its  inevitability  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  every  day  in 
the  interest  of  a  huge  farming  trade,  which  is 
at  present  at  the  very  door  of  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world,  and  yet  cannot  successfully  compete 
with  countries  separated  by  thousands  of  miles, 
so  that  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Canada  can  send 
eggs  and  butter  at  rates  that  can  cut  the  prices 
of  the  same  commodities  from  Galway  and 
Donegal.  If  there  be  such  a  science  as  '  Imperial 
Economics,'  this  is  sheer  'Economic  Separation' 
of  the  worst  kind. 

There  are  other  sources  of  economic  wealth, 
moreover,  awaiting  development.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land,  for  instance, 
which  could  be  reclaimed  at  the  cost  of  some- 
thing like  £6  10s.  an  acre,  and  would  only  cost 
altogether  about  £10,000,000.  In  Holland, 
Lake  Harlem  was  drained  at  a  cost  of 
about  £19  an  acre,  and  they  saved  about  half 
a  million  acres  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  a  cost  of 
about  £18  an  acre,  and  then  sold  the  reclaimed 
land  at  £34  an  acre.  The  same  thing  could  be 
n.b.1.  a 
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done  in  Ireland,  and  it  would,  moreover,  become 
a  great  source  of  wealth  to  any  native  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  also,  according  to  Mr  Howitz,  the  well- 
known  Dutch  Forest  Conservator,  who  gave 
evidence  in  a  special  Irish  report  before  the 
Eardly-Wilmot  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1886,  about  £100,000,000  worth  of 
forest  space  in  Ireland,  and  as  he  pointed  out, 
if  the  three  million  acres  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose were  properly  planted,  in  twent3'-five  years 
the  State  would  be  drawing  an  income  of  about 
£3,000,000  a  year  from  the  woods. 

Again,  there  is  the  question  of  Arterial  Drain- 
age.1 The  yearly  overflowing  of  the  Bann 
spreads  desolation  over  five  counties  in  Ulster, 
some  areas  being  flooded  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet  for  seven  months  of  the  year;  the 
Owenmore  in  Sligo  and  the  Luck  in  Roscommon 
likewise  spread  ruin;  while  the  Barrow,  which 
drains  some  480,000  acres,  regularly  floods  about 
one-tenth,  with  injury  to  the  towns  of  Athy, 
Monasterevin,  Portarlington,  Mount  Mellick, 
and  others. 

In  any  other  country  in  the  world  powers 
would  exist  for  dealing  with  all  such  matters. 
Belgium  has  spent,  roughly,  about  half  a  million 
a  year  for  the  past  three  decades,  but  in  Ireland, 
except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Tourist  Com- 
mission ending  in  the  creation  of  yet  another 
Board  with  its  staff  of  officials,  there  is  no 
machinery  for  dealing  with  all  these  purely  local 
and  technical  subjects.  They  have  to  be  brought 
at  enormous  legal  cost  before  a  Parliament 
1  See  ABC  Home  Rule  Handbook. 
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elected  by  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
have  only  heard  of  Ireland  as  the  place  the  pro- 
Boers  come  from. 

Surely  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen,  however  politically  or  theologically 
divided,  should  stand  together  upon  one  economic 
platform  on  this  question — for  there  is  a  call, 
and  an  immediate  call,  for  some  central,  repre- 
sentative body  with  adequate  authority  and 
effective  power  to  treat  of  the  economics  of 
Ireland  as  a  whole,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  cramping 
and  demoralising  effects  of  intermittent  govern- 
ment doles  distributed  by  an  irresponsible  army 
of  officials,  who  have  neither  a  motive  for  economy 
nor  a  fear  of  extravagance. 

As  Lord  Dunraven  says  in  his  Outlook  in 
Ireland,  in  the  chapter  on  its  economic  and 
social  conditions,  'The  light  of  modern  science 
and  modern  thought  must  be  thrown  upon 
Ireland's  cramped  activities.  The  best-laid 
plans  for  encouraging  agriculture  by  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  methods,  for  resuscitating  other 
industries,  and  for  utilising  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  .  .  .  must  be  preceded  by  proper 
facilities,  which  Ireland  certainly  does  not  now 
possess,  for  marketing  the  products  of  those 
industries;  and  even  then  they  will  meet  with 
but  a  partial  measure  of  success  unless  the 
healthy  stimulus  of  responsibility,  and  of  an 
active  participation  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  is  imparted  to  the  people.  The 
people  require  education,  and  education  in  the 
literal  sense;  they  must  be  drawn  out  of  their 
despondency.  They  want  the  teaching  that 
responsibility  alone  can  give.    One  million  saved 
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by  the  efforts  of  the  people,  and  expended 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  would  do 
more  than  treble  the  sum  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  administered  by  independent  depart- 
ments. 

'The  self-respect  begot  by  power,  the  self- 
control  derived  from  duty,  the  confidence  in 
self  following  upon  successful  effort,  the  hope 
springing  from  seeing  the  good  results  of  a  wise 
conduct  of  affairs — all  this  is  wanting  and  must 
be  given  to  the  people.  They  must  be  shaken 
out  of  apathy,  lifted  out  of  despair;  and  though 
much  may  be  done  in  minor  directions,  the  real 
motive  power  can  only  be  found  in  self-govern- 
ment— in  an  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs.' 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PROBLEMS 

There  is  a  French  proverb  which  says  that 
a  difficulty  well  stated  is  already  half  solved, 
and  the  saying  might  with  profit  be  applied  to 
Ireland  to-day.  Her  problems  have  suffered 
almost  as  much  from  confused  expositions  as 
from  England's  continued  aversion  to  giving  any 
ear  to  her  grievances.  Nor  will  'Home  Rule' 
be  an  end  of  the  Irish  Question;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  its  beginning. 

Bureaucracy  and  Democracy  may  be  com- 
pared as  ideals  of  method,  but  they  are  not  in 
themselves  solutions  of  any  matter ;  and,  at 
most,  the  only  change  to  be  felt  will  consist  in 
the  permanent  disentangling  of  English  affairs 
from  Irish  affairs — or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
the  rendering  unto  Empire  the  things  that  belong 
to  Empire  and  to  Nationality  the  things  that 
belong  to  Nationality;  for  the  whole  thing  is 
rather  an  apportionment  of  spheres  than  a 
division  of  power.  But  let  no  ambitious  optimism 
imagine  that  the  guiding  of  the  chariot  of  the 
State  will  be  easy  to  the  hand  of  that  Phoebus 
Assembly,  even  though — to  pervert  the  old 
classic  simile — it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  disaster  more  complete  than  what  has  already 
taken  place. 

Democracy,  in  the  first  impulse  of  youthful 
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liberty,  is  often  liable  to  the  same  indiscretions 
as  a  son  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  officialism 
of  a  parent.  There  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  for 
those  who,  while  respecting  freedom,  honour 
wisdom  more,  and  consequently  refuse  to  discuss 
the  principle  of  autonomy  until  they  are  abso- 
lutely satisfied  of  the  use  to  which  it  would  be 
put  under  given  circumstances.  Indeed,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  central  plank  in  the  platform  of 
opposition  to  Irish  autonomy;  in  other  words, 
not  a  little  of  the  real  opposition  to  Home  Rule 
is  in  the  character  and  tactics  of  Home  Rulers 
themselves. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  a  great  many  prophe- 
cies have  been  expended  upon  the  course  which 
Irish  politics  will  take  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  horoscopes  are  quite  as  interesting  subjects 
for  speculations  as  what  Bryce  calls  the  great 
'.might  have  beens'  of  history.  A  novel  has  been 
written,  for  example,  depicting  a  clerical  dic- 
tatorship under  a  Cardinal,  with  the  power  of 
a  Richelieu  and  the  prejudices  of  a  Torquemada, 
wrestling  all  authority  from  a  national  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland,  who  makes  an  open  confession 
that  only  England  could  preserve  the  liberty 
not  merely  of  the  Protestant  North  but  of  all  the 
Catholic  South  from  a  Roman  Inquisition.  A 
certain  militarist  has  thought  the  possibility  of 
a  German  occupation  so  imminent  as  to  offer 
the  prize  of  a  hundred  guineas  to  the  best  essay 
on  the  Strategic  Defence  of  a  hostile  Ireland  under 
Home  Rule.  One  of  the  greatest  Irish  church- 
men (Cardinal  Cullen)  and  one  of  the  leading 
Catholic  noblemen  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  once 
looked  upon  autonomy  with  the  same  fear  as 
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Rome  looked  at  Republicanism.  An  enthusiastic 
religious  barrister  practising  at  the  English  bar 
has  written  a  volume,  in  which  Home  Rule  is 
declared  a  menace  to  Christianity.  Certain  Irish 
Nationalist  members  have,  honey-tongued,  de- 
scribed the  divorce  of  the  two  chambers,  in  the 
strange  verbiage  of  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

Needless  to  say,  these  cannot  all  be  true ; 
indeed,  their  very  whole-hearted  diversity  in- 
spires a  certain  confidence  that  they  are  all  false; 
but  they  are  certainly  indicative — perhaps  even 
educative — for  they  reveal  this  much,  that 
certain  forces  hitherto  suppressed  will  be  brought 
into  play;  but  matters  are  far  more  likely  to  reach 
a  golden  mean  through  free  expression  than  by 
artificial  suppression. 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  that  will  be  eventually  passed,  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  partisanship,  I  think  it  would 
be  foolish  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  divergence  of 
the  issues  at  stake.  Little  harm  and  some  good 
may  be  done,  therefore,  by  stating  fully — as  we 
shall  have  to  face  bravely — those  alternatives 
which,  with  a  swift-thinking  race  like  the  Irish, 
are  bound  to  present  themselves  in  the  very  near 
future,  when  a  new,  educated,  and  united  genera- 
tion is  called  upon  to  exercise  that  judgment 
which  they  have  hitherto  necessarily  exercised 
in  separate  camps,  and  this  by  theological  or  poli- 
tical deputy. 

Parties  are  more  clearly  defined  in  Ireland  than 
in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Baptised  in  different  churches,  brought  up  in 
different  schools,  educated  in  different  univer- 
sities, moving  in  different  social  circles,  reading 
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different  literatures,  following  different  careers, 
the  Catholic  masses  are  placed  in  a  continuous 
state  of  antagonism  to  the  Protestant  classes ; 
but  to  my  mind  this  forms  an  argument  for, 
rather  than  against  Home  Rule — which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  compulsory  Conference  on 
those  subjects  to  which  the  Empire  must  ever, 
by  its  very  nature,  remain  indifferent. 

There  is  a  species  of  political  obscurantism, 
in  fact,  which  is  as  fatal  to  the  peace  of  nations 
as  theological  obscurantism  is  to  the  truth  of 
religions,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  absence  of  such  a  free  outlet  for  dis- 
cussion that  there  exist  in  Ireland  so  many 
unsolved  problems  and  so  many  undissolved 
prejudices. 

It  was  Newman,  I  think,  who  maintained  that 
if  men  were  logical  all  controversies  could  be 
analysed  back  to  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  first  principles  assumed;  and  I  think,  especi- 
ally in  matters  of  religion  and  politics,  such  a 
stage  would  have  been  reached  in  Ireland  had 
the  native  instincts  been  allowed  full  play.  But 
there  are  a  host  of  minor  matters  which  are 
everlastingly  calling  for  readjustment  in  the 
light  of  new  circumstances  and  new  conditions, 
and  these  must  be  thought  out  rather  than 
fought  out. 

Possibly  there  are  many  who  still  regret  the 
tragic  failure  of  Mr  Birrell's  famous  Councils 
Bill — a  perfectly  logical  step  in  the  progress 
between  local  autonomy  and  national  autonomy 
in  a  country  with  an  autocracy  three  hundred 
years  old,  just  as  there  are  many  who  still  regret 
the  failure  of  Bryce's  University  Amalgamation  in 
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a  country  where  the  hierarchy  is  more  powerful 
even  than  the  bureaucracy. 

Possibly  these  proposals  might  have  led  to  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  inaugurated  by  the  famous 
land  conference  and  might  have  done  much  to 
obliterate  that  sense  of  mutual  distrust  which, 
if  not  overcome,  may  yet,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
wreck  those  very  measures  which  were  intended 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  whole  country. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  always  existed  in 
Ireland  a  species  of  Conservatism  common  to 
both  parties  which,  taking  the  form  of  hostility 
to  all  compromise,  has  hindered  every  reform  of 
the  past  century.  William  O'Brien  is  to  Redmond 
exactly  what  Butt  was  to  Parnell,  undoubtedly 
the  keener  thinker  and  expounder,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  weaker  actor  and  leader,  the  one 
a  theoretical  philosopher,  the  other  a  practical 
politician. 

Few  will,  I  think,  deny  to  Redmond  the  full 
credit  of  the  fait  accompli  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  persistent,  and  difficult  electoral 
battles  in  our  Imperial  annals.  But  they  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  merit  of  those  ideals  for 
wliich  Sir  Edward  Carson,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  believed  he  is  making  a  stand.  Nothing  is 
really  changed  as  yet,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  conciliatory  spirit  should  not  follow  the  event 
in  politics,  as  it  has  in  religious  and  economic 
questions  in  the  past;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
conciliatory  genius  of  O'Brien  may  help  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  the  respective  antagonisms; 
for  everything  depends  under  Home  Rule  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  the  new  problems  are  to  be 
approached.     Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
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to  the  future  than  the  perpetuation  in  the 
national  assembly  of  a  party  which  will  look 
upon  the  Dublin  Parliament  in  the  spirit  of  an 
outraged  minority,  hostile  to  its  very  existence 
and  consequently  destructive  of  all  its  efficacy, 
the  Orangeman  repeating  in  Ireland  exactly 
the  same  tactics  which  (with  far  greater  cause) 
the  Nationalists  conducted  during  a  hundred 
years  in  England. 

The  parties,  however,  are  far  more  likely  to 
break  asunder  upon  future  economic  issues  than 
keep  together  upon  the  old  historical  traditions, 
and  it  is  for  the  very  reason  that  the  respective 
ideals  will  depend  so  much  upon  their  own 
intrinsic  values  that  it  is  so  necessary  to  appreci- 
ate their  full  significance. 

No  one  could,  of  course,  catalogue  these 
ideals  fully,  but  it  is  possible  to  gauge  the 
broad  outlines. 

The  Race  Problem  is  probably  the  one  that 
will  temporarily  dominate  the  new  assembly 
for  the  first  few  sessions  before  the  emotion  of 
victory  has  given  place  to  the  cares  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  hard  to  define  it  in  genealogical 
terms,  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is 
distinctly  non-Celtic ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
twenty  per  cent,  are  of  the  old  pre-Norman 
stock,  and  as  Mr  Robert  White  pointed  out  in 
an  able  article  in  the  British  Review  most  of 
these  Anglo-Irish  have  so  merged  into  the 
national  life  of  Ireland  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  name  a  county,  a  town,  a  street,  or 
a  profession  that  does  not  show  an  equal  number 
if  not  an  actually  dominant  majority  of  those 
who    by    long    residence    and    inter-marriage, 
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common  woes  and  common  interests,  have 
become  a  mental  if  not  a  physical  portion  of  the 
Irish  race. 

We  have  already  seen  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  that  race  feeling  has  strengthened  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  its  persecution, 
but  probably  nothing  strengthened  it  so  much  as 
the  past  century,  which  gave  it  a  political  stimulus 
which  it  would  not  have  otherwise  possessed. 
How  far  it  will  be  affected  by  the  new  order  of 
things  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  many  autonomy  has  in  the  past  only 
been  worked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to  inde- 
pendence, and  it  would  be  idle  to  try  to  explain 
away  the  'Separatist'  utterances  of  most  of  the 
leading  politicians.  Against  this  very  natural 
aspiration,  however,  must  be  set  the  possibility 
of  such  an  end — nay,  its  very  desirability.  The 
Irish  have  ever  been  noted  for  their  plastic 
capacities — 'clay  to  receive,  but  marble  to 
retain' — and  for  this  reason  they  have  not  only 
retained  their  instincts  but  have  been  able  to 
impress  and  mould  to  their  own  likeness  others 
with  whom  they  have  come  into  contact.  But 
a  race,  unlike  a  nation,  is  neither  dependent  on 
nor  confined  by  geographical  limitations.  It 
seeks  political  expression  only  by  way  of  protest 
against  political  repression,  and  'Separatism' 
was  the  only  retort  to  'Extermination'  con- 
sistent with  national  dignity. 

Speaking  of  Ireland  in  mere  terms  of  apolo- 
getics, I  could  undertake  to  justify  any  action 
any  of  her  sons  has  taken,  but  her  wonderful 
loyalty  leaves  me  absolutely  amazed.  Whether 
that  racial  feeling,  winch,  like  patriotism,  is  the 
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great  motive  power  of  all  progress,  needs  a 
political  expression  to-day  is  another  matter, 
at  a  time  when  a  decade  sees  more  change  in  the 
world  than  a  century,  and  the  general  ideal 
is  toward  a  co-ordination  of  nationalities  in  one 
great  civilisation  rather  than  their  subordination 
to  one  chronologically  past  ideal.  This  racial 
feeling  will  no  doubt  be  strengthened  by  the  Gaelic 
movement  and  by  the  growth  of  power  in  the 
country  districts.  The  older  language  will  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  that  end,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  great  mass  of  Irishmen  in  England  and  the 
inter-marriage  that  goes  on  between  the  two 
races  will  tend  to  show  the  utter  impossibility 
of  the  old  geographical  and  philological  con- 
ceptions of  race,  and  create  a  spiritual  ideal  of 
mind  and  heart  which  I  think  is  eventually  bound 
to  dominate. 

The  class  distinction  will  almost  immediately 
pass  away  now  that  its  cause  has  been  withdrawn 
— namely,  the  landlord  system.  There  is  no 
democracy  in  the  world  so  aristocratic  as  the 
Irish.  Everybody  is  somebody  :  the  woman  with 
three  cows  looks  down  on  the  woman  with  two. 
The  absence  of  the  old  country  gentleman  mem- 
ber has  been  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  the 
Parnellite  movement,  as  Mr  Frank  Hugh 
O'Donnell  has  not  failed  to  point  out  in  vigorous 
terms  in  his  History  of  the  Irish  Party.  But 
none  have  admitted  the  full  responsibility  of  this 
more  bravely  than  the  aristocracy  themselves, 
and  chiefly  Lord  Dunraven  and  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett. 

'The  abolition  of  landlordism,'  wrote  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  appeal 
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to  that  class, '  so  far  from  destroying  the  usefulness 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  really  gives  them  their 
first  opportunity  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  to  fulfil  the  true  functions  of  an  aristocracy.' 
These,  he  points  out,  ought  to  lead  in  the  material 
and  social  regeneration  of  rural  life,  as  by  their 
wealth  and  education  they  are  the  best  fitted. 

'As  an  alien  caste,'  writes  Sidney  Brooks,  in 
an  admirable  chapter  on  'The  Last  Chance  of  the 
Irish  Gentry,'  'they  have  confessedly  failed;  as 
a  native  aristocracy  it  is  still  possible  for  them 
to  succeed.  Even  at  this  late  hour  it  is  open  to 
them  to  make  such  end  as  is  possible  of  the 
calamitous  past  by  putting  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  new  movements  that  are  working  for 
unity  and  betterment  in  the  future.  Only  thus 
can  they  hope  to  win  back  as  individuals  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  they  have  forfeited  as 
a  class.' 

The  existence  of  an  Upper  Chamber  in  Dublin 
will,  of  course,  facilitate  this  rapprochement 
between  the  political  and  the  social  side  of 
Irish  life,  as  distinct  hitherto  as  the  two  coloured 
populations  of  Calcutta  or  New  York  ;  while 
the  Castle,  no  longer  in  opposition  to  the  people, 
will  become  the  focus  of  all  parties.  The  Social- 
istic instincts  of  a  few  of  the  most  advanced 
democrats  will  find  check  in  the  suspicions  of 
the  Church  for  everything  Continental,  for 
though  Irish  politics  have  always  been  republican 
in  sentiment,  Irish  religion  has  always  been 
strongly  monarchial. 

Ireland  can  do  nothing  without  capital,  and 
class  is  the  source  of  capital;  consequently  there 
is  for  those  gentry  who  will  only  enter,  an  open 
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door  to  a  restoration  of  their  old  position — their 
dependence  to  the  electorate  being  the  best 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  abuse  it. 
Generally  in  such  matters,  Cest  le  Premier  pas 
qui  coute,  but  the  very  gratitude  of  the  people 
for  their  co-operation  will  make  the  work  of  the 
pioneers  the  easier.  Besides,  who  knows  but 
that  several  Nationalist  peers  may  not  be  created 
to  seal,  as  it  were,  by  some  symbol  of  good  faith 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  only  danger  is 
lest  with  the  Westminster  traditions  the  Upper 
House  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  break 
upon  progress  instead  of  being  looked  upon — ■ 
as  its  very  composition  suggests — as  the  revision 
of  higher  intellects  and  the  wariness  of  experi- 
enced wisdom. 

The  Political  Problem  must,  of  course,  suffer 
a  change,  but  the  change  may  not  be  the  one 
generally  anticipated,  for  there  are  already  new 
forces  at  work  which  threaten  completely  to 
revolutionise  the  older  traditions,  and  possibly 
one  of  the  first  new  elements  will  be  the  return 
of  a  strong  opposition  to  the  official  Nationalist 
party  following  on  a  redistribution  bill.  This 
will,  of  course,  be  made  up  of  the  old  Orange 
party,  led  by  such  men  as  Captain  Craig,  Mr 
J.  H.  M.  Campbell,  K.C.,  and  Mr  William  Moore, 
if  Sir  Edward  Carson  elects  to  remain  at  West- 
minster; but  there  will  also  be  independent  critics 
such  as  Mr  Healy  and  Mr  William  O'Brien, 
whose  concrete  grievances  have  been  answered 
so  far  more  upon  military  than  philosophic 
principles.  To  this  will  be  added  perhaps  an 
independent  Sinn  Fein  party  on  Irish  protection 
principles,     certainly    a     large    Gaelic    League 
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infusion  may  be  expected  under  the  inspiration  of 
men  like  Dr  Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr  John  Mac- 
Neil,  and,  maybe,  a  new  Labour  movement  under 
Mr  Joseph  Devlin  which  will  make  incursions 
into  the  '  sweated '  North.  All  such  anticipations 
are,  of  course,  speculative.  The  need  of  a 
radical  balance,  however,  has  been  pointed  out 
by  John  Redmond  himself  to  combat  'the 
inherent  conservatism  of  the  Irish  farmers  and 
to  voice  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  the 
towns  large  and  small.' 

The  Irish  leader  has  indeed  given  us  his  future 
policy  : — 

'In  a  Parliament  opened  under  such  auspices, 
all  tendencies  to  perpetuate  disunion  between 
one  creed  and  another,  one  racial  stock  and 
another,  would  be,  by  common  consent,  stamped 
out  as  unworthy  and  unpatriotic.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  hope  to  use  whatever  influence 
lay  in  my  control  in  the  same  spirit  as  General 
Botha  has  used  his  great  authority  in  South 
Africa.  It  would  be  our  common  aspiration  and 
our  common  interest  to  unite,  not  to  divide, 
and  to  build  up  a  strong,  healthy,  and  self- 
reliant  nation  on  the  basis  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship, a  common  interest  in  the  public  good.' 

Another  new  body  will  be  what  I  should  call 
the  Irish  'City  Man'  party,  which  will  be  able 
to  balance  the  agricultural  vote,  which  owes  its 
present  strength  to  the  perhaps  over-democratic 
organisation  of  the  United  Irish  League;  nor  will 
this  be  entirely  unwholesome  even  from  the 
Nationalist  standpoint,  according  to  Professor 
Kettle. 

'Let  us  just  quietly  examine  the  composition 
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of  the  United  Irish  League,'  he  once  wrote  in 
a  letter  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  July  18,  1907. 
'On  its  roll  of  membership  there  are  no  land- 
lords, or  ex-landlords,  few  merchants,  fewer 
Irish  manufacturers.  There  are  few  of  the  men 
who  are  managing  the  business  of  Ireland  in 
city  or  town  connected  with  the  League.  The 
bankers  who  regulate  our  finances,  the  railway 
or  transit  men  who  control  our  trade,  internal 
and  external,  even  the  leading  cattlemen  who 
handle  most  of  our  produce,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  its  ranks.' 

That  sharp  and  bitter  debates  will  ensue  from 
the  clash  of  all  these  parties  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  but  there  will  be  something  healthy 
in  the  conflicts;  there  will  be  none  of  that  arid, 
futile  denunciation  of  authority  for  the  sake  of 
patriotism.  Governments  will  be  subject  to 
criticism,  and  confidence  will  consequently  be- 
come conditional;  the  elections  will  put  to  a 
utilitarian  test  all  sentimentalities ;  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  blame  the  English  Union 
for  everything — the  greatest  source  of  Anglo- 
phobia in  the  world  because  the  nearest — and  the 
electorate  is  likely  to  vote  for  the  best  servants 
to  its  interest  rather  than  the  strongest  masters. 

To  imagine  that  religious  controversies  will 
cease  is  to  believe  in  the  millennium,  but  it  is 
hoped  at  least  that  what  controversies  there 
must  be,  will  be  between  the  rival  pulpits  and  not 
in  the  Parliament. 

An  Englishman's  idea  of  toleration  is  of  two 
atheists  tossing  up  to  decide  into  which  of  several 
churches  they  will  go  to  avoid  the  rain;  an 
Irishman's  is  a  sense  of  pity  for  a  plague-stricken 
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individual  and  a  permission  to  live  on  condition 
that  he  does  not  allow  the  breath  of  his  belief  to 
contaminate  others.  The  first  principle  of 
toleration,  namely,  Freethought,  is  as  heinous  to 
the  fiery  Protestant  of  the  North  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  fervid  Catholic  of  the  South.  No  prophet 
discusses  truth;  he  proclaims  it,  and  to  doubt 
his  authority  is  to  doubt  his  mission — in  other 
words,  the  very  existence  of  his  God.  And, 
psychologically,  every  cleric  is  a  prophet. 

The  political  influence  of  such  tenets  has,  of 
course,  been  the  religious  problem  of  the  world, 
and  Ireland,  spiritual  to  her  very  inmost  soul, 
is  not  likely  to  escape  it. 

'Protestants,'  writes  Canon  Hannay,  'are  as  a 
rule  ready  to  admit  that  their  Roman  Catholic 
neighbours  are  well  disposed,  but  they  think 
that  the  people  will  do  what  their  priests  tell 
them,  and  that  the  priests  are  very  far  from  being 
tolerant.  Now  I  should  like  to  say  at  once  that 
no  blame  can  be  attached  to  any  ecclesiastic  for 
intolerance.  All  good,  that  is  to  say  whole- 
hearted, ecclesiastics  must  be  intolerant.  To 
the  man  with  an  ecclesiastical  mind,  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic,  dissent  and  heresy  are  sins 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare.  To  the  priest  who  is  really  a  priest, 
tolerance  is  another  name  for  indifference,  and 
he  can  no  more  be  expected  to  encourage  the 
heretic  than  a  statesman  can  be  expected  to 
encourage  a  criminal  or  an  officer  of  public  health 
can  be  expected  to  approve  of  a  man  with 
diphtheria  going  about  in  a  public  tramcar. 
The  Irish  Protestant  is  quite  right  in  expecting 
to  be  bullied  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
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if  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  have  the  power 
to  bully  him — the  question  is,  will  they,  under 
Home  Rule,  have  the  power?' 

Of  this  Religious  Problem  we  have  already 
treated  elsewhere,  but  this  fact  stands  out  pre- 
eminently to  the  point :  the  whole  Nationalist 
movement,  which  has  always  found  its  strength 
in  the  Catholic  masses,  has  always  seemed  to 
depend  for  its  inspiration  on  the  Protestant 
classes.  Swift,  the  Anglican  clergyman;  Moly- 
neux,  the  pamphleteer;  Burke,  the  philosopher; 
Flood,  the  volunteer ;  Grattan,  the  statesman; 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  peer;  Wolfe  Tone, 
the  republican;  William  Smith  O'Brien,  the 
Fenian;  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  convict;  Davis, 
the  poet ;  Lecky,  the  Rationalist ;  Butt,  the 
lawyer;  Parnell,  the  politician;  Plunkett,  the 
economist;  Douglas  Hyde,  the  scholar;  Dun- 
raven,  the  Imperialist ;  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  mystic; 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  dramatist — all  these  men 
belong  to  that  newer  faith.  Nor  is  the  Irishman 
unmindful  of  their  work,  and  the  day  may  come 
when — Protestantism  having  ceased  to  be  the 
distinctive  badge  of  conquest — the  respect  for 
these  personalities  may  be  extended  to  respect 
for  the  creed  that  gave  them  birth,  upon  the 
principle  that  fruits  are  the  test  of  faith;  for 
psychologically  speaking,  the  psychology  of 
Home  Rule  is  the  psychology  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  psychology  of  Catholicism  bears  not  a 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  Conservatism — 
nay,  more,  there  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  nothing 
so  Catholic  as  Protestantism  and  nothing  so 
Protestant  as  Catholicism;  and  nowhere  do  we 
find  a  more  complete  parallel  for  the  Revolt  of 
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Ireland  against  the  Bureaucratic  officialism  of 
England  than  in  the  Revolt  of  England  against 
the  Bureaucratic  clericalism  of  Rome. 

Of  course  the  ways  of  Democracy  may  not  be 
the  ways  of  Orthodoxy,  freedom  comes  from 
below,  inspiration  comes  from  above,  but  the 
striking  similarity  of  temperament  between 
Nationalism  and  Protestantism  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  two  parties  in 
Ireland.  And  just  as  Imperialism  will  find  its 
greatest  strength  in  its  utilitarianism,  so  the 
superiority  of  Orthodoxy  may  depend  on  its 
greater  aesthetic  beauty  or  scientific  truth. 
The  former's  excessive  rigidity  proved  a  con- 
tinuous danger  of  Separatism,  and  so,  to  a 
certain  extent,  will  the  latter.  It  is  a  strange 
but  surely  significant  feature  of  Church  history 
that  the  Protestant  countries  have  all  retained 
the  practice  of  religion  long  after  the  Catholic 
countries  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  God 
— which  leaves  one  face  to  face  with  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  choose  between  admitting  the 
innate  perversity  of  every  man  in  freedom  or 
else  admitting  the  artificiality  of  all  creeds  in 
power. 

We  live  in  an  age  not  of  religious  controversy 
but  of  fundamental  doubt,  but  so  did  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  at  the  introduction  of 
Scholasticism;  and  the  more  honest  the  criticism 
the  better;  for  if,  as  has  been  maintained,  the 
superstitions  of  yesterday  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  Atheism  of  to-day,  perchance  the 
Agnosticism  of  to-day  may  be  the  birth  of  a 
Faith  of  to-morrow.  Ireland's  contribution 
thereto  will  depend  on  the  power  with  which  she 
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handles  her  new  opportunities.  Maynooth  clerics 
or  Catholic  scholars  need  not,  with  their  vast 
traditions,  fear  for  their  own  ideals,  but  neither 
need  those  of  Protestantism,  with  their  traditions 
in  Nationalism,  fear  for  their  liberties  in  the 
secular  sphere. 

Of  Economic  Problems  there  will  be  thousands, 
the  more  the  healthier.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  in  spite  of  prophecies  the  two  problems 
which  have  presented  themselves  in  Africa  and 
in  Ireland,  where  the  racial  and  political  con- 
ditions have  been  described  as  so  volcanic,  are, 
just  at  this  moment,  both  purely  industrial. 
Neither  party  nor  creed  has  associated  itself 
with  them  in  the  respective  countries. 

How  far  Syndicalism  is  to  labour  what  agrarian 
revolution  was  to  peasant  proprietorship,  and 
the  great  employers  merely  replicas  of  the  great 
landlords  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  premature 
to  prophecy;  but  it  will  be  equally  futile  to 
denounce  it  as  French  or  English,  if  it  has  a  real 
grounding  in  fact.  Larkinism  may  yet  be  in  the 
sphere  of  labour  exactly  what  Parnellism  was 
in  the  sphere  of  land ;  and  a  new  '  Unionism ' 
based  upon  the  common  grievances  of  the 
democracies  of  the  two  countries  is  to  my  mind 
indicative  of  the  real  solidarity  of  English  and  Irish 
interests.  Nor  is  the  attitude  of  the  British 
working  man  during  the  present  strike  likely  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  It  is  at  least  a  relief  to  find 
a  new  movement,  arising  outside  the  ordinary 
party  and  creed  lines — and  it  will  certainly  not  be 
the  last. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these  new  problems 
will  probably  be  the  Agricultural  Question;   for, 
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like  Home  Rule,  the  question  of  peasant  proprie- 
torship is  not  the  end  but  merely  the  beginning 
of  a  problem. 

'For  the  first  time,  and  with  only  minor  and 
local  distractions,'  writes  Sydney  Brooks  on 
'The  Farmer  of  the  Future,'  'Ireland  is  squarely 
confronted  with  the  realities  of  a  competitive 
agricultural  existence.  For  the  first  time  the 
question  for  her  is  not  who  is  to  own  the  soil, 
and  how  little  he  is  to  pay  for  it,  but  how  much 
he  is  to  get  out  of  it.  The  struggle  over  the  rent 
and  ownership  of  the  land  has  ceased,  and  is 
ceasing.  The  infinitely  more  momentous  struggle 
for  a  living  on  the  land  has  just  begun.  Hitherto 
the  Irish  Agrarian  Problem  has  been  mainly 
social  and  political — a  problem  not  of  agriculture 
but  of  tenure.  Henceforth  it  will  be  mainly 
technical  and  economic.' 

In  other  words,  the  Irish  farmer  will  be  faced, 
not  with  a  hostile  class  or  a  hostile  country,  but 
in  competition  with  a  friendly  country  for  a 
friendly  market,  namely,  the  giant  Transatlantic 
trusts  of  America  and  the  huge  dumping-ground 
of  London,  a  struggle  in  which  neither  sentimental 
patriotism  nor  theological  orthodoxy  will  much 
avail.  In  like  manner  the  Sinn  Fein  movement 
will  raise  to  its  statutory  limits  the  question  of 
a  protective  tariff  in  favour  of  the  great  employers 
or  free  trade  in  favour  of  the  poor  consumers — 
each  being  native  in  character — and  the  old 
Anglophobic  criterion  will  be  of  little  value,  for, 
as  Sydney  Brooks  goes  on  to  observe,  'the 
New  Birth  has  come  at  a  time  of  great  prosperity. 
Economic  Ireland  is  launched  upon  a  rising 
market,   with  a  prospect  of    upward   prices  for 
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some  years,  but  sooner  or  later  the  market 
will  break,  as  it  broke  in  the  seventies,  and 
Ireland,  bound  with  the  burden  of  self-dependence, 
will  have  to  face  the  struggle  out  of  her  own 
resources. 

American  money  may,  of  course,  be  sunk  in 
Irish  industries,  just  as  it  has  been  in  Irish 
agriculture — a  source  of  capitalisation  I  have 
not  seen  pointed  out — but  commercial  wealth 
chiefly  depends  upon  export,  and  in  export 
competition  is  supreme.  As  Mr  Brooks  concludes, 
unless  the  great  technical  problems  are  solved  and 
solved  quickly,  '  I  doubt  whether  there  is  an 
agricultural  expert  anywhere  who  would  not 
pronounce  the  policy  of  land  purchase  a  gamble 
against  overwhelming  odds.'  There  are  no 
greater  dangers,  in  other  words,  than  the  dangers 
inherent  in  hope;  and  it  is  well  to  see  the 
optimists  themselves  highly  critical.  To  such 
a  class  belongs  'A.  E.,'  whose  Co-operation  and 
Nationality  is  one  of  the  most  honest  apprecia- 
tions of  the  internal  problems  of  the  country, 
and  the  pictures  he  draws  of  rural  life  are  not 
always  flattering  or  inspiring.  He  bemoans  the 
arid  brain  waste  of  the  country  towns,  where  the 
only  intellect  is  that  of  the  village  publican, 
gradually  usurping  the  position  of  the  old 
aristocracy  through  the  medium  of  universal 
moneylender. 

'  Any  one  who  has  a  soul, '  he  writes,  'and  any 
love  for  beauty  must  feel  like  an  anarchist  if 
he  strays  into  an  Irish  town,  and  must  long  for 
bombs  to  wreck  and  dynamite  to  obliterate. 
If  we  examine  into  the  internal  economy  of  these 
excrescences  on  the  face  of  Nature,  we  find  for  the 
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most  part  that  they  are  absolutely  non-productive. 
They  create  no  wealth,  they  generate  no  civic 
virtues,  eertainly  they  manifest  none.  They  are 
mainly  the  receptacles  through  which  porter 
and  whisky  run  from  breweries  and  distilleries 
into  the  human  stomach;  and  whatever  trade 
there  is  is  distributive  only.  There  is  no  intel- 
lectual life  in  them.  Hardly  a  country  town  has 
a  bookshop.  Towns  ought  to  be  conductors 
catching  the  lightnings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  distributing  them  all  round  their  area. 
The  Irish  country  towns  only  develop  mental 
bogs  around  them.  We  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed  to  these  arid  patches  of  humanity  that 
we  accept  them  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way, 
whereas  we  should  rage  and  prophesy  over  them 
as  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel  did  over  Tyre 
and  Sidon.' 

The  fact  is  that,  put  so  continually  upon  the 
defensive,  Ireland  has  grown  into  a  chronic 
state  of  self-exaltation.  'Our  National  thought,' 
as  'Pat'  writes  in  one  of  his  best  books,  Economics 
for  Irishmen,  'and  especially  our  Nationalist 
thought,  confines  itself  largely  to  praising  itself, 
which  in  man  or  nation  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
and  a  loss  of  the  strength  that  comes  of  facing 
facts.  Many  of  us  love  Ireland  well  enough  to 
praise  her,  for  that  makes  us  popular  and  costs 
us  nothing,  but  few  of  us  love  her  well  enough  to 
make  her  strong  by  defining  her  errors  to  her.' 
To  point  out  a  defect,  however,  is  not  to  accuse 
of  a  fault,  but  it  must  come  from  a  friend,  and 
not  from  a  foe,  for  then,  of  course,  it  becomes 
— as  it  is  intended — an  insult;  and  Ireland  may  yet 
find  her  harshest  critics  are  really  her  best  friends. 
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Speaking  economically,  a  friend  of  mine  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  'Believe  me,  had  Ireland 
been  entirely  freed  from  her  patriots  and  handed 
over  absolutely  to  her  enemies  she  would  not  be 
in  that  state  of  penury  she  is  now.'  The  statement 
was  perhaps  false,  but  the  meaning  was  certainly 
clear.  The  new  Ireland  will  have  as  many 
patriotisms,  to  use  the  word  with  its  newer  sense, 
as  she  has  interests,  which  will  form  a  sort  of 
equilibrium  of  forces  mutually  corrective  of  each 
other,  but  one  and  all  they  will  have  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  National  balance-sheet;  and  when 
criticism  will  mean  economy  the  harshest  speaker 
may  become  looked  upon  as  really  the  greatest 
benefactor. 

Two  things  appear  fundamental,  as  Professor 
Kettle  says  in  his  Home  Rule  Finance,  'Any 
Parliament  established  in  Ireland  must  fail  unless 
it  is  entrusted  with  such  integral  control  of 
government  in  that  country  as  to  enable  it  to 
carry  through  a  drastic  scheme  of  retrenchment; 
and,  secondly,  there  must  be  in  any  Home 
Rule  settlement  temporary  and  transitional 
finance  clauses,  and  these  must  be  in  great  measure 
experimental.' 

Economics  in  Irish  government  are  the  most 
pressing  need,  and  it  is  immeasurably  more 
costly  than  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark, 
or  Belgium,  though  the  latter  has  four  times  the 
trade  and  a  much  larger  population.  While 
England  spends  about  one-fortieth,  Ireland 
spends  about  one-tenth  of  her  national  income 
on  home  government. 

A  new  Parliament  will  no  doubt  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Irish  county  councils,  who  from  1900 
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tc  1908  reduced  the  rates  by  about  3d.  in  the 
pound;  moreover,  as  every  penny  saved  will  in 
future  be  to  Ireland  and  not  to  the  treasury, 
there  will  be  a  reason  for  economy;  and  these 
reductions  will  probably  take  place  in  the  Civil 
Service,  Law  and  Police  departments — though 
money  will  have  to  be  found  for  a  better  educa- 
tional system  and  a  radical  change  in  the  Poor  Law. 

'  By  being  denied  her  power  to  frame  her  cus- 
toms and  excise  schedule,'  to  continue  Professor 
Kettle's  analysis,  'Ireland  is  of  course  prevented 
from  protecting  her  domestic  industries,  but 
she  would  also  be  deprived  of  the  control  of 
the  method  of  raising  three-fourths  of  her 
domestic  tax  revenue,'  and  he  consequently 
advocates  the  general  principle  that  for  every 
power  of  which  the  Irish  Assembly  is  deprived 
it  ought  to  be  relieved  from  a  corresponding 
financial  liability.1  As  matters  stand,  however, 
it  is  a  question  whether  Ireland  is  really  showing 
a  deficit,  not  only  when  one  realises  the  relative 
taxable  capacities  of  the  two  countries,  but  when 
one  inquires  into  what  the  true  revenue  con- 
tributed by  Ireland  really  is,  especially  when  that 
'three-card  trick'  of  National  expenditure  under 
the  three  categories,  'Irish,'  'British,'  and 
'Imperial,'  by  which  England  always  wins,  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 

'The  true  financial  position  of  Ireland  is 
therefore  unknown,'  concludes  Professor  Kettle, 
'and  what  is  more,  it  never  can  be  known  until 
the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  calls  into 
existence  both  the  motive  and  the  machinery  for 
ascertaining  it.' 

1  Home  Rule  Finance,  pp.  7,  14,  18,  and  21. 
n.b,i.  * 
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The  Bill  of  1912,  to  use  the  analysis  of  Mr 
Charles  Roden  Buxton,  in  one  of  the  official 
Home  Rule  Councils'  publications,  proposed  the 
following  powers  of  taxation  upon  the  new 
Assembly,  and  consequently  all  problems  of 
finance  will  have  to  move  within  this  orbit  at 
least  for  some  years. 

1.  It  may  add  to  the  rates  of  Excise  Duties, 
Customs  Duties  on  beers  and  spirits,  Stamp 
Duties  (with  certain  exceptions),  Land  Taxes, 
or  miscellaneous  taxes  imposed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament; 

2.  It  may  add  (so  that  the  extra  yield  does 
not  exceed  10  per  cent.)  to  the  Income  Tax, 
Death  Duties,  or  Customs  Duties,  other  than 
the  duties  on  beer  and  spirits,  imposed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament; 

3.  It  may  levy  any  new  taxes,  other  than  new 
Customs  Duties  (it  will  be  noted  that  this 
limitation  makes  a  protective  system  im- 
possible); 

4.  It  may  reduce  any  tax  levied  in  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  Stamp  Duties. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  will  collect  the 
revenue  arising  from  any  increases  in  taxation 
enacted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  exercise 
of  these  powers  ;  and  an  addition  will  be  made 
to  the  Transferred  Sum  of  such  amount  as  the 
Joint  Exchequer  Board  may  determine  to  be 
the  produce  of  the  additional  taxation.  Simi- 
larly, if  taxation  is  reduced  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
Transferred  Sum  corresponding  to  the  loss  of 
revenue  due  to  the  repeal  of  a  tax  or  to 
collection  at  the  lower  rates. 
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The  Irish  Exchequer  will,  therefore,  gain 
or  lose  by  any  increase  or  decrease  in  taxation 
enacted  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
net  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  will 
remain  unaffected  by  such  changes. 

'  If  Excise  or  Customs  Duties  are  imposed 
at  different  rates  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  provision  is  made  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the   tax   paid  in   respect   of   articles 
passing  from  one  country  to  the  other.     The 
Irish  Parliament  must  arrange  that  in  the  case 
of   Customs   and   Excise   Duties   on   a   given 
article,  the  Customs   Duty   must   not   exceed 
the  Excise  Duty  by  more   than  an  amount 
reasonably   sufficient   to   cover   any   expenses 
due  to  Excise  restrictions. 
Another  problem,  which  would  be  as  important 
if   it   existed   as   it  is    negligible    because   non- 
existent, is  that  of  the  Civil  Service.    In  addition 
to  specific  safeguards,  both  for  their  continuance 
in  office  and  their  remuneration,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  nature  of  government  which 
tends  to  avoid  anything  like  a  conflict  with  the 
great  departments  of  state. 

Mr  John  J.  Horgan  has  admirably  stated  the 
situation  in  his  Critical  Consideration  of  Home 
Rule. 

'The  administrative  government  of  every 
country,'  he  writes  in  his  foreword,  'is  really 
carried  on  by  the  permanent  officials.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  who  form  the 
party  government  of  the  day  simply  direct  and 
influence  the  permanent  officials.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  apparent  than  in  England,  where  the 
government  of  the  day  always  act  in  consultation 
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and  generally  in  agreement  with  the  permanent 
heads  of  the  great  administrative  bodies  such  as 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

'Whatever  the  nature  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
it  cannot,  any  more  than  did  its  predecessors, 
upset  the  administrative  machine  of  Irish  Govern- 
ment. That  machinery  must  remain,  and  what- 
ever Irish  Government  holds  office  must  act  in 
consultation  with  the  permanent  officials. 
Changes,  no  doubt,  will  be  affected  and  altera- 
tions made  as  time  goes  on,  but  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment can  of  itself  effect  these.  They  must  be 
the  result  of  experience,  consultation,  and  common 
sense  operating  through  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  upon  the  permanent  adminis- 
trative machinery.' 

There  will  be  no  Imperial  Problem — at  least 
in  the  sense  in  which  Englishmen  understand  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  to  disrupt  the  federal 
system.  In  the  first  place  the  internal  conditions 
which  created  the  Nationalism  of  Wolfe  Tone 
and  James  Stephens  will  have  completely  dis- 
appeared; and,  secondly,  the  external  factor 
which  in  their  day  was  hardly  appreciable  will 
have  acquired  and  will  continue  to  acquire 
greater  and  greater  proportions. 

Ireland  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  Irish 
race — though  it  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  its 
cradle;  and  just  as  the  Celt  does  not  make 
a  worse  American  citizen — to  use  the  phrase  of 
one  of  Bryce's  University  addresses — because  he 
is  proud  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  so  the  Irishman 
has  not  made  a  worse  Colonist.  One  could  no 
more  dream  of  restoring  the  race  to  its  primitive 
position  in  the  days  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf 
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than  one  could  pump  back  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  Atlantic.  Nor  does  nationality  move  in 
that  direction.  Every  country  tends  towards 
Imperialism,  and  the  Irishman  meeting  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken,  feels  that  kinship  which  is  the  basis 
of  Empire,  and  naturally  does  what  he  can  to 
strengthen  its  bonds  and  draw  them  closer. 
Nay,  more,  he  may,  by  conciliating  American 
sentiment,  prove  the  connecting  link  in  the 
greatest  combination  in  the  world — a  union 
between  England  and  America  in  a  permanent 
alliance  of  blood  and  interest. 

Whether  the  Celtic  influence  will  guide  the 
policy  of  Imperialists  towards  one  ideal  rather 
than  another  must  be  left  to  the  genius  of  the 
race,  but  that  Ireland  will  consent  to  forfeit 
a  single  foot  of  the  actual  territory  which  has 
been  built  up  by  her  sinews  and  developed  by 
her  brains,  is  to  suppose  that  her  ambition 
would  be  to  crown  herself  with  suicide. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE    COMING    GENERATION 

'Ireland  at  the  present  moment,'  said  an  able 
writer  the  other  day,  '  is  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing because  one  of  the  most  complex  countries 
in  Europe.'  She  is,  in  fact,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
among  the  nations,  awaking  to  a  real  hope  of 
life  after  centuries  of  death-like  slumbers,  and 
faced  with  all  the  problems  of  a  new  existence. 
Filled  with  the  ethos  of  noble  ancestry  of 
thought  in  the  past,  her  sons  scattered  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  yet  her  spirit  still  unbroken, 
she  is  asking  herself  in  what  way  she  can,  under 
the  changed  conditions,  realise  her  own  old 
dreams  of  nationhood  in  a  world  where  civilisa- 
tion is  fast  gathering  life  into  one  vast  brother- 
hood. 

For  three  hundred  years  and  more  she  has  had 
forced  upon  her  a  struggle  for  her  very  existence. 
Revived  and  strengthened,  she  is  anxious  to 
struggle  for  power;  but  what  form  of  power 
and  for  what  ideal,  that  is  the  perplexity  of  the 
'Isle  of  Extremes,'  as  she  has  been  called. 

Born  in  the  childlike  faith  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  she  will  have  to  face  all  the  problems  of 
modern  science;  nurtured  among  the  bigotries  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  she  will  have  to  live  in 
the  toleration  of  the  twentieth;  taught  to  be 
ever  ready  to  suffer  for  and  defend  her  creeds,  she 
will  be  asked  to  live  and  prove  them;  trained  in  a 
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philosophy  of  politics  almost  entirely  destructive, 
she  is  suddenly  forced  to  create  a  constructive 
policy;  brought  up  in  a  patriotism  which  of  all 
tilings  presupposed  geographical  isolation,  her 
lot  will  be  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  whole  world 
if  it  is  to  embrace  all  her  children;  inheriting 
a  treasure  of  traditions  buried  almost  to  oblivion, 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  show  in  what  way  they 
can  rival  traditions  whose  historic  continuity 
has  never  been  broken;  tortured  almost  to  death 
under  a  rule  of  iron,  she  will  find  herself  actually 
in  receipt  of  benefits  at  the  same  hands;  em- 
bittered by  the  recollection  of  the  hostility  of  a 
mighty  Empire,  she  finds  herself  now  one  of  its 
greatest  glories ;  and  finally,  weary  almost  to 
mortal  apathy  at  having  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  very  race,  she  will  find  herself  looked 
upon  as  the  very  leaven  of  a  decadent  humanity. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  well  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  a  generation  that  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  of  her  destiny  and  which  is 
expected  without  compromising  any  of  her 
past  to  fulfil  the  eternal  hopes  of  her  future. 
It  is  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be  undertaken 
lightly  or  without  deep  sense  of  its  significance. 

For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
upon  what  I  should  like  to  call  her  enthusiastic 
'  literature  of  hope'  rather  than  on  that  '  literature 
of  despair'  which  is  ever  too  ready  to  resurrect 
dead  difficulties  or  create  new  ones;  and  if  a 
certain  situation  has  been  looked  upon  as  inevi- 
table, it  is  not  because  those  tenets  advocated 
by  its  present  supporters  are  endorsed  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  its  opposers,  so  much  as 
because  it  is  the  only  constitutional  outlet  for 
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the  discussion  of  the  respective  ideals  and  the 
only  method  by  which  they  may  obtain  the 
fullest  consideration  and  the  most  just  treatment. 

The  moment  is  certainly  opportune.  For  in 
every  direction  we  see  a  breaking  up  of  the  old 
party  bigotries  and  a  concentration  upon  the 
real  problems,  religious,  political,  social,  economic, 
and  literary,  on  the  sympathetic  solution  of  which 
the  peace  and  the  union  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  country  must  depend.  Consequently  those 
movements  whose  first  principles  are  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  gulf,  are  ipso  facto  self-condemned.  They 
bring  no  hope  and  so  offer  no  solution;  youth 
tugs  impatient  on  the  leash  of  progress. 

That  such  attitudes  should  continue  to  exist 
is  somewhat  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  A 
generation  which  has  been  brought  up  among 
certain  traditions  too  sacred  for  criticism 
acquires  a  stereotyped  mental  standpoint  which 
is  ineradicable — an  idee  five ;  and  the  Fenian 
born  will  die  a  Fenian,  the  Orangeman  born  will 
die  an  Orangeman.  But  a  generation  which 
has  been  nurtured  in  an  epoch  of  change,  criticism, 
confidence,  and  compromise  is  more  likely  to 
adjust  itself  to  new  conditions  Age  is  always 
retrospective;    youth  loves  the  prophet. 

After  all,  it  may  merely  be  a  change  of  tactics, 
an  adoption  of  modern  methods  for  an  old 
combat — in  a  word,  merely  a  question  of  means, 
the  end  remaining  the  same. 

Ulster  certainly  presents  a  problem,  and 
a  difficult  one  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  a  thousand  pities 
that  Home  Rule  has  not  been  won  by  universal 
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consent.  Yet  in  some  respects  it  has,  for  there 
is  not  a  single  contention  urged  by  Nationalist 
speakers  which  has  not  been  admitted  by  some 
leading  Unionist. 

The  Castle  government  has  been  denounced 
alike  by  Disraeli,  Salisbury,  and  Chamberlain ; 
the  Separatist  scare  has  been  exploded  alike 
by  the  Daily  Mail  and  by  Patrick  Ford;  religious 
intolerance  has  been  scouted  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson  himself;  [the  Empire,  allowed  to  speak 
for  itself,  has  voiced  its  sentiments  through 
the  deliberate  verdict  of  every  single  Colonial 
assembly;  American  statesmen  have  affirmed 
that  this  unsettled  question  was  the  only 
thing  that  proved  an  obstacle  to  an  alliance 
between  the  two  great  English  -  speaking 
countries;  constitutional  writers  have  candidly 
admitted  that  so  long  as  Irish  members  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  their 
votes  must  be  counted  without  distinction  of 
nationality;  lawyers  have  pointed  out  that 
Home  Rule  is  not  a  repeal  of  the  Union;  Royal 
Commissions  have  sat  upon  the  future  policies 
advocated  by  the  Irish  Party  and  endorsed  their 
prospective  programmes;  historians,  like  Lecky 
and  Froude,  have  justified  nearly  every  sentiment 
which  has  been  the  heart  of  the  movement ; 
Parliamentarians  have  admitted  that  the  assembly 
at  Westminster  must  be  relieved  of  its  burdens 
by  some  process  of  devolution ;  diplomatists, 
home  and  foreign,  have  admired  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  our  English  policies  in  like  situations, 
such  as  Canada  and  Africa;  financiers  have  con- 
ceded the  necessity  of  making  some  radical 
change    in    Ireland   to   save   the   country   from 
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pauperism;  the  official  electioneering  agents  of 
the  Conservative  party  have  generally  aban- 
doned all  intrinsic  comments  on  the  actual 
merits  of  the  case  and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
give  way  if  the  country  is  given  a  referendum, 
and  have  declared  that  they  will  refuse  to 
champion  Ulster's  determination  to  resist  such 
a  decision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

But  what  the  neAV  generation  fears  more  than 
the  possible  resistance  of  Ulster  is  the  practical 
effect  such  resistance  would  have  in  destroying 
the  hope  of  bringing  together  all  classes  and 
creeds  upon  purely  Irish  or  national  questions 
as  distinct  from  British  and  Imperial  ones. 

The  great  danger  of  Anglo-Irish  politics  has 
ever  been  the  use  of  superlatives;  they  are  the 
high  explosives  of  literature  and  often  are  far 
more  fatal  to  those  that  use  them  than  those 
against  whom  they  are  used.  The  cool  English- 
man who  has  heard  exactly  the  same  cries  over 
Emancipation,  Disestablishment,  Land  Reform, 
Municipal  Autonomy,  University  facilities,  has 
grown  somewhat  incredulous  of  their  reality,  as 
he  is  of  the  phantom  Fenians  who  were  to  sweep 
every  Saxon  from  Ireland  and  set  London  ablaze 
on  some  windy  night,  or  of  those  who  were  ready 
to  kick  the  Queen's  crown  into  the  Boyne,  or 
resist  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  an  army  of 
volunteers. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  minds 
that  conceived  them  the  threats  were  meant; 
and  it  is  only  skilled  statesmanship  has  avoided 
catastrophes  in  the  past,  just  as  it  was  bad 
statemanship  that  had  precipitated  them. 

Force    always    defeats    its    own    ends ;    and. 
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personally,  I  would  always  instinctively  place 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  victims,  whether  these 
were  Fenians  or  Orangemen,  if  ministers  should 
repeat  in  1914  the  follies  of  1848  ;  but  this  by 
way  of  protest  rather  than  conviction,  for  arms 
have  never  yet  settled  controversies  nor  ever  will. 

The  future  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  such 
veteran  extremists  as  advocate  these  methods; 
it  lies  with  the  new  generation,  and  almost  to 
a  man  these  are  moderate  and  filled  with  good- 
will towards  each  other,  eager  to  clasp  hands  over 
the  dead  past  in  the  hope  of  a  greater  future. 

I  remember  once  discussing  the  Irish  Question 
with  a  Burmese  law  student  in  the  common 
room  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  he  referred  to 
Belfast  as  being  in  Scotland.  In  utter  amaze- 
ment I  asked  for  an  explanation,  whereupon  he 
told  me  with  a  smile,  worthy  of  those  '  Irish  of  the 
East,'  that  the  Irish  Christian  brothers  in  Bombay 
had  always  taught  them  this — though,  he  added, 
when  pressed  upon  the  point,  they  had  been 
willing  to  concede  that  geographically  speaking 
it  did  chance  to  be  situated  in  Ireland. 

The  answer  showed  great  introspective  quali- 
ties, and  gives  the  key  to  the  present  situation. 
Transplanted  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  and 
political  upheaval,  the  Orange  colonists  in 
Ireland  look  upon  themselves  as  the  pioneers  of 
Empire,  and  upon  the  Irish  Papists  as  essen- 
tially disloyal  and  heterodox. 

Every  great  change,  too,  has  a  certain  vested- 
interest  party  to  fight  against  and  a  certain 
privileged  class  to  oppose  it,  but  we  have  to  do 
with  principles  not  personalities,  with  ideas  and 
not   individuals,    and   it   has   become   a   serious 
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question  whether  the  former  are  not  hopelessly 
compromising  the  latter;  for  while  political  and 
religious  authorities  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  his- 
torical recrimination  (mostly  reflecting  upon  per- 
sonal sincerity)  the  great  problems  are  lying 
idly  festering,  and  those  who  will  be  most 
affected  in  the  immediate  future  are  prevented 
from  conferring  together  towards  a  remedy. 

Yet  what  is  to  be  done,  with  matters  at  the 
present  impasse.  By  far  the  best  solution  often 
comes  from  the  spectators,  and  I  have  seen  no 
better  commentary  than  that  of  the  American 
review,  The  Forum,  which  contains  the  following 
sage  remarks  : — 

'The  arming  of  Ulster  continues,  and  the 
situation  is  extremely  ominous.  In  spite  of  the 
natural  desire  of  the  Irish  leaders  to  commence 
their  task  of  governing  their  country,  without 
finding  that  a  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
politically  separated  from  them,  the  way  of  con- 
cessions will  probably  prove  the  only  way  of 
wisdom.  Time  is  still  the  greatest  healer,  and 
the  passions  that  are  now  inflamed  will  have 
subsided  considerably  in  a  few  years.  Home 
Rule  at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  and  of  all  that  civil 
war  brings  in  its  train,  is  not  a  gift  to  be  accepted 
lightly.  If  North-East  Ulster  were  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  matter  could  then  be  taken  up  again 
and  settled  or  postponed  as  conditions  determined. 
By  that  time  the  Irish  Parliament  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  show  its  competence,  animos- 
ities might  have  dwindled,  and  the  value  of 
homogeneity  have  been  made  evident.  At  the 
worst,  the  situation  could  not  be  more   difficult; 
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probably  it  would  be  far  better.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  plan,  or  some  modification 
of  it,  will  be  accepted.  The  mere  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation thus  shown  would  have  important 
effects.' 

Indeed,  Mr  Redmond  once  expressed  his  belief 
that  one  of  the  first  important  acts  an  Ulster 
Parliament  would  do,  were  one  set  up  in  Belfast, 
would  be  to  amalgamate  with  the  one  in  Dublin, 
once  a  few  years  had  shown  how  idle  were  the 
fears  of  tyranny. 

Just  as  there  is  dissatisfaction  among  econ- 
omists against  all  politics,  so  there  is  a  certain 
suppressed  revolt  against  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  two  creeds.  The  Sinn  Fein  attitude  in 
politics  is  only  the  counterpart  of  the  secular 
attitude  in  religion — nor  can  either  group  afford 
to  lose  those  brilliant  young  men  who,  disgusted 
with  the  excrescences  which  are  apt  to  overgrow 
all  organisations  of  mere  mortals,  pass  out  from 
the  ranks  they  might  have  led  and  join  the  forces 
of  disgusted  indifference.  No  one  who  has 
spoken  with  the  younger  generation  can  fail  to 
notice  this  tendency. 

The  policy  of  furious  onslaughts  is  often  more 
potent  in  the  recoil.  To  attack  the  policy  of  the 
official  party  in  the  terms  of  a  prosecution  at  the 
criminal  bar  is  at  once  to  vilify  oneself  and  one's 
cause  by  the  discredit  of  one's  own  ambassadors  ; 
while  to  launch  out  into  a  tirade  of  anti-clericalism 
is  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  only  source  of  beneficence.  A  free 
Parliament  and  a  free  University  will  be  the  best 
arena  for  any  such  combat  if  any  such  combat 
is  to  take  place.     Until  now  the  mere  fact  that 
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their  respective  aims  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  those  two  tribunals  of  thought  and  of 
action  forms  more  than  a  sufficient  apology  for 
the  labours  of  Priest  and  Politician  alike. 

At  the  same  time  there  have  been  mounting 
up  a  whole  heap  of  questions,  opportunistically 
shelved,  which  will  need  solution  at  no  distant 
date — questions  which  will  require  individual 
penetration  rather  than  collective  verdicts  for 
their  solution. 

Just  as  there  has  been  no  element  absent  in 
her  composition,  so  there  must  be  no  anathemas 
in  her  regeneration.  fThe  nation,'  as  Thomas 
Davis  said,  '  must  contain  and  represent  all 
the  races  of  Ireland.  It  must  not  be  Celtic,  it 
must  not  be  Saxon.  The  Brehon  Laws  and  the 
maxims  of  Westminster,  the  cloudy  and  lighten- 
ing genius  of  the  Gael,  the  placid  strength  of  the 
Sassenach,  the  marshalling  insight  of  the  Norman 
— these  are  the  components  of  such  a  nationality.' 

I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  danger  to  a  true 
sense  of  nationalism  than  that  the  spirit  of  terri- 
torial isolation  should  supersede  the  spirit  of 
mental  domination.  Even  the  English  are  known 
on  the  Continent  as  the  provincials  of  Europe: 
Ireland  might  become  the  village  pump  of  Empire. 
England,  forming  the  main  channel  through 
which  European  thought  must  find  its  way  to 
Ireland,  an  attempt,  in  the  name  of  a  certain 
patriotism  of  the  parochial  type,  may  be 
made  to  prevent  her  from  sharing  to  the  full 
in  that  spirit  of  democratic  and  scientific  pro- 
gress in  which  her  exiled  sons  have  taken  no 
mean  part,  and  to  the  fruits  of  which  she  is  in 
consequence  entitled, 
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It  is  with  Ireland  as  it  was  with  Japan  :  a 
country  winch  cannot  assimilate  all  the  great- 
ness of  cosmopolitan  thought  is  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  dominate  the  world;  and  it  would  be 
as  foolish  to  denounce  everything  English  as 
unpatriotic  as  it  was  for  the  Chinese  to  denounce 
steam  and  electricity  as  foreign  devildom. 

A  sense  of  common  humanity  must  rise 
above  the  puerilities  of  mere  sectarianism.  The 
Catholic  must  recognise  that  Protestantism  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  Nationalist  and  Democratic 
forces  in  the  world ;  and  the  Protestant  must 
recognise  that  Catholicism  is  to-day  one  of 
the  strongest  ethical  and  spiritual  powers 
for  good  ;  just  as  both  in  turn  must  recognise 
the  broad  fact  that  half  the  Science  of  Democracy 
and  the  Democracy  of  Science  is  the  work  of 
men  having  professedly  no  creed  whatever. 
But  do  I  think  that  a  country  which  has  been 
able  to  honour  equally  Wolfe  Tone,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  will 
need  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  civilisation 
that  in  dealing  between  man  and  man  it  is 
character  and  not  creed  that  counts. 

Agnosticism  has  at  least  one  virtue,  that  of 
toleration,  and  belief  has  at  least  one  vice, 
persecution.  In  the  field  of  thought  probably 
only  the  convert  and  the  pervert  can  really 
appreciate  the  difference  of  position.  One  must, 
have  been  a  Christian  to  understand  Atheism, 
an  Atheist  to  understand  Christianity;  but 
every  man  can  or  should  be  able  to  understand 
practical  sincerity.  Newman  dying  in  the  arms 
of  a  creed  which  to  the  end  he  found  difficulty  in 
wholly    loving,    and    Renan    waging    a    lifelong 
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battle  against  a  faith  which  to  the  end  he  loved, 
must  ever  appeal  to  the  layman  as  great  examples 
of  that  honesty  which  is  ever  its  own  apology. 
And  there  is  no  race  in  the  world  which  possesses 
in  a  greater  degree  than  Ireland  that  intense 
feeling  of  mutual  respect  for  our  common 
humanity,  even  if  at  times  her  priests  and  her 
politicians  allow  themselves  to  go  to  lengths 
which  her  laymen  would  never  spontaneously 
go  of  their  own  accord. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  at  the  Court 
Theatre  asking  Yeats  what  he  thought  of  that 
famous  dictum  that  'the  Irishman  is  always  at 
his  best  without  religion  or  politics,'  and  he 
replied,  'they  have  certainly  often  seen  him  at 
his  worst.' 

Certainly  religious  intolerance  and  political 
suspicion — Ireland's  besetting  vices,  to  use 
Canon  Hannay's  phrase — have  played  their  part 
in  the  bitter  past;  but  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  they  have  not  been  finally  played  out 
altogether.  There  is  Social  Ireland,  that  terra 
incognita  to  the  Englishman,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  real  Ireland.  Given  the  opportunity,  it  will 
heal  the  wound — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dublin 
horse  show  week  is  a  yearly  example,  when  all 
classes  and  creeds  lay  aside  their  armour  and 
join  in  one  festive  celebration. 

The  moderate  thinkers  among  the  new  genera- 
tion, with  all  their  enthusiasm,  are,  above  all, 
critical,  and  for  the  most  part  refuse  to  sell  their 
souls  or  their  swords  to  any  party  cry.  Probably 
the  via  media  of  peace  will  best  be  found  by 
concessions  from  all  extremists. 

Matters  will  settle  themselves  afterwards  each 
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on  its  own  merits;  artificial  interference  can  only- 
lead  to  disaster.  Possibly  a  thousand  devotees 
could  be  got  to  die  for  individual  superstitions 
denounced  even  by  their  own  churches;  but  at 
the  same  time,  not  all  the  learned  compilers  of 
Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Cyclo- 
j)edia  of  Religion,  could  create  the  faith  of  a  Celtic 
peasant. 

The  Catholic,  with  the  theology  of  Newman, 
the  science  of  Pasteur,  the  poetry  of  De  Vere 
and  Thomson  and  Coventry  Patmore,  the  litera- 
ture of  Huysmans,  Bazin,  and  Benson,  the 
political  enthusiasm  of  O'Connell,  the  apostolic 
zeal  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Father  Mathew, 
the  social  genius  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  has  little 
to  fear  in  the  intellectual  combat  of  mind  with 
mind;  nor  has  the  Protestant,  with  such  leaders 
as  they  have  had  from  Swift  to  Plunkett,  any- 
thing to  fear  from  that  Democracy  which  is,  after 
all,  its  own  child. 

If  it  be  true  that  England  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  downfall  of  Ireland  in  the  past, 
there  are  few  Irishmen  who  have  lived  among 
the  younger  generation  of  Englishmen  in  England 
who  cannot  bear  witness  to  the  genuine  desire 
not  only  for  peace  but  atonement. 

Indeed,  it  is  rather  strange  to  notice  the 
surprise  of  the  young  Irishman  coming  up  to 
London  and  finding  none  of  those  bigotries 
which,  brought  up  in  the  political  cries  of 
twenty,  nay  often  two  hundred,  years  ago,  he 
expected  to  find  rampant  in  the  heart  of  the 
Saxon  capital ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  finds 
that  many  of  the  pulpit  phrases  are  equally 
outworn.       The     young     Catholic    learns     that 
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sometimes  he  is  infinitely  inferior  in  character 
to  some  professed  Atheist,  when  he  had  expected 
orthodoxy  and  morality  to  be  inseparable^;  and 
he  eventually  discovers  that  link  of  a  common 
humanity  which  is  above  all  classes  and  creeds 
and  countries — the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  this  has 
been  my  own  experience,  and  what  is  more  it 
has  been  that  of  most  of  my  old  classmates  whom 
I  have  met  again.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  me 
hope  that  Ireland  may  get  out  of  the  ruts  of  dead 
bigotries  and  take  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  living  enthusiasms. 

As  to  the  Imperial  idea,  if  it  is  not  compre- 
hensive enough  to  contain  Irish  Nationalism 
with  all  its  kinship  of  blood,  history,  and 
interest,  then  how  in  the  name  of  progressive 
statesmanship  will  it  be  able  to  contain  the 
manhood  expansion  of  such  units  as  South 
Africa,  as  Canada,  as  India.  One  thing  at  least 
is  certain,  Ireland  is  not  going  to  cut  off  the 
nose  of  her  nationality  to  spite  the  face  of 
Empire. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  country  is  one  vast 
network  of  political  and  religious  organisations, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Unionist 
and  Orange  elements  are  one  whit  less  tyrannical 
than  the  United  Irish  League  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians. 

But,  candidly,  I  fail  to  understand  the  tactics 
of  the  Orange  Party.  If,  as  they  maintain,  their 
whole  political  attitude  is  a  protest  in  the  name 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  industrial  thought, 
individual  independence,  and  Imperial  domina- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  Party  should 
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not  only  find  a  place  in  an  assembly  of  Irishmen, 
but  why  it  should  not  gain  immensely  thereby. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  as  the  leader  of  a  National 
Party  advocating  the  right  of  Irishmen  to  unite 
in  school  and  university  life  under  a  purely  secular 
system  with  freedom  of  conscience  guaranteed, 
would  be  a  far  more  powerful  figure  in  Ireland 
than  as  the  leader  of  an  opposition  to  the  giant 
body  of  the  nation  itself;  as  the  opponent  of 
any  corruption  in  the  electoral  canvassing  and 
any  party  caucus  in  the  name  of  freedom  he 
would  be  working  hand  and  glove  with  real 
native  dissatisfaction;  as  the  pioneer  of  any 
commercial  scheme  of  regeneration  on  the  model 
of  past  Belfast  enterprises  he  could  possibly  win 
a  majority  at  the  polls;  as  the  opponent  of 
extravagant  complications  in  foreign  affairs 
that  could  only  end  in  alienating  England  and 
bringing  it  to  the  verge  of  Imperial  disruption 
he  would  find  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vast 
common-sense  bulk  of  the  population — in  a 
word,  the  official  Orangeman  has  everything 
to  gain,  the  official  Nationalist  everything  to  lose. 

Whether  the  older  generation  is  fated  to 
unite  will  remain  to  be  seen.  Certainly  the 
conversion  of  men  like  T.  W.  Ilussel,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  Lord  Pirrie  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance; but  it  is  certain  that  at  no  distant  date 
the  sympathies  which  are  every  day  gradually 
converging  are  bound  to  come  to  a  common 
focus,  for  in  spite  of  differences  of  tactics  the 
objective  grievance  is  the  same. 

It  is  a  mistake  which  not  only  Englishmen, 
but  Nationalists  themselves  often  make,  to 
suppose  that  Ulster  is  at  heart  retrograde  or 
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hostile  to  the  general  enthusiasm  for  Ireland's 
regeneration  which  is  spreading  like  sunshine 
over  the  land.  In  this  connection  one  might 
instance  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  by  them  at  a  conference 
of  Irish  students  held  in  the  Queen's  University, 
Belfast,  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  'Irish  Inter-Collegiate  Christian 
Union,'  which,  though  politically  antagonistic 
to  the  Home  Rule  movement  and  theologically, 
of  course,  to  Catholicism,  certainly  reveal  a  feeling 
of  toleration  and  sjnnpathy  and  patriotism 
which,  if  sincere,  breaks  down  the  last  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  genuine  respect  between 
the  two  creeds  and  parties  upon  a  national  basis, 
within  the  near  future. 

It  was  often  indeed  difficult,  I  found,  while 
reading  the  volume  entitled  Ireland's  Hope,  into 
which  the  papers  delivered  on  that  occasion  were 
subsequently  collected,  to  discover  the  creed  or 
party  of  their  authors.  They  might  have  been 
listened  to  with  equal  sympathy  by  the  students 
of  the  national  university  in  Dublin  without 
a  single  discordant  note.  Something  must  be 
done  to  cement  that  sympathy  at  all  costs,  for 
upon  the  coming  generation  depends  the  whole 
future  of  the  race. 

'Ireland  is  at  a  turning  point  in  her  history,' 
writes  Paul  Dubois  on  this  point  in  a  celebrated 
passage.  '  Her  future — final  decay  or  regeneration 
■ — depends  upon  the  direction  she  takes  and  the 
effort  she  puts  forth.  The  times  are  critical,  and 
her  last  chance  lies  upon  the  board;  for,  as  far  as 
one  can  see,  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  will 
settle  her  fate. 
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*  Either  a  new  and  national  Ireland  arising  with 
soul  re-made,  with  recovered  strength  and  facul- 
ties of  action  re-organised,  will  take  her  place 
among  the  nations  and  bring  to  the  world  of  to- 
morrow her  tribute  of  material  wealth  and  spiritual 
wisdom,  or  the  process  of  a  final  and  fatal  decay, 
making  the  'Isle  Verte'  a  dead  and  empty  land, 
fit  only  to  be  a  poor-house  and  a  cattle-ranch 
for  the  use  of  England,  will  issue  in  the  pro- 
scription and  death  of  the  Celtic  race,  who  will 
thenceforth  be  condemned,  like  the  Jews,  to 
wander  the  world  in  an  eternal  exile. 

'A  last  battle  is  raging  in  every  direction  be- 
tween the  elements  of  decay  and  the  forces  that 
make  for  regeneration.  The  old  oligarchy  is 
fighting  desperately  on  behalf  of  reaction,  but 
there  is  within  its  own  ranks  a  liberal  nucleus 
which  tends  to  rally  round  the  ideas  of  reform, 
progress,  and  conciliation.  ...  A  breath  of 
union  seems  to  be  passing  over  the  country,  and, 
without  distinction  of  class,  a  desire  for  con- 
ciliation and  co-operation  is  little  by  little  sup- 
planting the  old  spirit  of  civil  war.  If  religious 
tolerance  is  not  yet  victorious  over  sectarian 
fanaticism  the  different  classes  at  least  seem  more 
disposed  to  work  together  for  the  common  good 
and  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland — in  a  word, 
it  seems  like  the  birth  of  a  new  soul/ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

LITERATURE — ART —  LIFE 

Until  the  founding  of  the  Gaelic  League  and  the 
Irish  National  Theatre,  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  native 
literature,  art,  and  life  existed  at  all  or  would  ever 
exist  in  Ireland.  The  very  idea,  in  fact,  seemed 
to  live  only  in  the  brains  of  a  few  learned  anti- 
quarians— mostly  German.  The  promise  of  a 
living  Celtic  Ireland  was  well  on  its  way  to 
become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Even  Daniel  O'Connell,  so  often  lauded  as  the 
perfect  patriot,  had  done  nothing  to  preserve 
the  native  language,  which,  in  his  day,  must  have 
been  spoken  by  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  million 
Irishmen;  and  though  he  knew  how  to  speak 
Irish,  he  never  once  employed  it  in  any  of  the 
monster  meetings  which  he  was  wont  to  address. 
Indeed,  few  of  his  generation  seemed  to  perceive 
the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  a 
language  and  a  nation.  The  State  system  of 
'National  Education'  introduced  in  1831  seemed 
to  have  had  but  one  ideal,  viz.,  the  eradication 
of  the  nationality  of  the  people  by  the  suppression 
of  all  that  was  native;  while  the  great  seminary 
of  Maynooth,  which  might  have  counteracted 
the  spirit,  became  by  its  almost  studied  indiffer- 
ence one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  Anglicisa- 
tion  in  the  land.    Even  as  late  as  1900  I  can  well 
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remember  at  Clongowes,  the  largest  public 
school  in  Ireland,  that  even  among  the  higher 
forms  there  were  many  who  used  to  look  upon 
my  old  professor,  Father  Dineen — whose  labours 
have  since  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Irish 
Johnson — as  rather  eccentric,  because  they  could 
always  see  him  during  'preparation'  deeply 
engaged  in  translating  old  manuscripts  from 
the  Gaelic — 'a  language  which  hardly  any  one 
spoke  and  which  was  not  even  asked  in  the 
intermediate.' 

The  Gaelic  movement  had  started  about  half 
a  dozen  years  at  the  time,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  but  it  had  hardly  touched 
the  schools  which  only  taught  it  as  an  'extra 
subject'  where  there  was  special  demand.  The 
enthusiasm  which  filled  the  pioneers,  however, 
soon  spread;  prizes  were  offered  for  Irish  essays 
by  the  authorities  in  the  various  colleges;  Gaelic 
was  made  an  optional  subject  in  the  Government 
examinations,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  John  Redmond — himself  an  old  Clongownian — 
it  was  put  into  the  ordinary  curriculum  as  an 
alternative  to  the  ancient  classics;  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  other  newspapers  began  to  print 
a  column  in  Irish.  In  a  word,  from  merely  being 
an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  solitary  scholar 
to  save  a  dying  language  the  Gaelic  League 
soon  became  what  it  is  to-day,  the  most  potent 
and  inspiring  agency  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
ancient  civilisation  of  the  Celts — a  civilisation 
which  till  then  had  shared  the  fate,  as  it  had  once 
shared  the  glory,  of  the  lost  civilisations  of  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

That  the  old  language  of  the  Celts  was  well 
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worth  preserving,  no  man  of  culture  would 
deny.  It  was  the  saving  from  oblivion  of  a 
tongue  which,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Heinrich 
Guinner,  was  once  spoken  'from  Galatia  in  Asia 
Minor  over  Central  and  Western  Europe  to  Cape 
Finisterre  in  Spain  and  the  coast  of  Donegal  in 
Ireland,'  and  which,  though  limited  to  Brittany, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
some  portions  of  Ireland,  as  a  living  language,  still 
survives  in  the  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and 
plains  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

'Even  regarded  merely  as  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance,' says  a  Gaelic  writer,  'the  Irish  language 
is  very  fine.  Its  range  of  sounds  is  surpassed 
by  Russian  alone  amongst  European  tongues. 
Modern  English,  for  example,  has  only  forty- 
five  sounds;  modern  Irish  has  over  ninety,  and 
is  soft  and  harmonious,  and  admirably  suited  to 
singing  and  poetry.  The  grammar  is  logical 
and  complete,  the  vocabulary  rich  and  little 
corrupted,  and  there  are  still  well  over  seventy 
thousand  native  words.  Thus  an  Irish  peasant, 
even  if  illiterate — that  is,  unable  to  read  or 
write — commands  a  vocabulary  of  at  least  five 
thousand  words,  or  more  than  ten  times  as 
many  as  an  English  labourer  of  the  same 
class. ' 

That  such  a  treasure  should  have  been  allowed 
to  perish  of  starvation,  so  to  speak,  in  these  latter 
days,  after  surviving  all  the  penalties  of  the 
centuries  of  repressive  legislation,  would  have 
been  nothing  short  of  scandalous,  and  it  is  still 
a  mystery  of  psychology  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  arrive  at  such  a  condition  without 
a  national  protest  in  a  race  so  patriotic  and 
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conservative  as  the  Irish.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  (1801),  for  example,  there  were 
still  about  four  millions  out  of  a  total  population 
of  5,200,000  who  could  speak  it.  The  famine, 
it  is  true,  together  with  the  emigration,  must 
have  been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
national  catastrophes  were  more  disastrous  than 
the  national  indifference,  for  in  1861  there  were 
only  1,500,000  Gaelic  speakers,  or  one  in  five — 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  proportion  fifty  years 
previously — while  in  1901  that  proportion  was 
reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  only  some  half- 
million  being  able  to  speak  it,  and  only  about 
ten  thousand,  mostly  in  Donegal,  knowing  Irish 
only. 

The  coming  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  1893  was, 
therefore,  in  the  nature  of  a  reprieve  at  the  very 
moment  of  execution;  for  another  generation 
and  the  stroke  of  oblivion  would  have  fallen. 
The  very  tragedy  which  has  been  so  narrowly 
averted  became  itself  an  asset,  and  at  once  there 
arose  an  enthusiasm  which  united  all  creeds 
and  classes  in  a  way  nothing  had  done  since  the 
volunteers  of  the  days  of  Grattan.  What  is 
more,  it  avoided  those  pitfalls  which  other 
movements,  based  on  antagonism,  religious  or 
political,  had  never  seemed  able  to  avoid.  Hence 
its  success  was  in  every  way  deserved;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  village  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  which 
does  not  respond  to  its  ennobling  and  inspiring 
forces. 

Speaking  in  the  rhetoric  of  numbers,  the 
Gaelic  League  consists  at  the  present  day 
of  over  one    hundred   thousand    members,  and 
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possesses  some  ten  thousand  branches.  It  has 
founded  six  training  colleges  and  maintains  about 
one  hundred  regular  and  travelling  teachers — 
not  to  mention  those  it  has  created  by  forcing 
the  teaching  of  Irish  into  three  thousand  schools, 
and  made  it,  after  a  celebrated  contest  in  which 
it  found  itself  opposed  by  the  official  hierarchy, 
compulsory  for  matriculation  on  all  future 
students  of  the  new  National  University.  As 
a  result,  there  are  to-day  roughly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  children  and  adults  learning  the  language 
of  their  forefathers,  or  well  over  half  the  new 
generation,  and  this  proportion  is  increasing  daily. 
About  1850  out  of  a  total  of  8379  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools  presented  themselves  for  Irish 
in  the  examinations  of  1902,  while  in  those  of 
1911  no  less  than  7110  out  of  a  total  of  12,101, 
entered  for  Gaelic. 

The  League,  however,  is  something  more  than 
a  language  movement,  its  aim  being  to  revive  all 
the  old  customs,  restore  the  old  folk-songs,  and 
renew  the  old  joy  in  the  country-side;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  holds  'Feiseanna, '  at  which  there 
are  all  sorts  of  plays,  f£tes,  concerts,  and  compe- 
titions, after  the  old  customs  of  ancient  Ireland 
— most  of  which  are  entirely  in  Irish.  At  the 
Congress  of  1911,  for  example,  not  one  word  of 
English  was  spoken. 

Of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  old  traditions 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  this  time  of  day. 
Professor  Kuno  Meyer  in  Germany,  Ernest 
Renan  in  France,  Matthew  Arnold  in  England, 
and  Dr  Douglas  Hyde  in  Ireland  have  sufficiently 
vindicated  the  ideals  of  the  Celt — his  love  of 
nature,   his  profound    instincts   of  religion   and 
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patriotism  which  breathe  in  every  line  of  those 
old  songs  and  legends,  which  have  been  translated 
and  serve  to  indicate  the  possibilities  to  the 
literature  of  the  world  of  those  thousands  of 
undeciphered  manuscripts  which,  slumbering  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may 
perchance  contain  the  seeds  of  a  new  civilisation. 

For  this — namely,  that  Ireland  has  a  message 
for  the  regeneration  of  mankind — is  the  real 
secret  of  most  of  the  new  writers  of  Ireland  and 
the  open  claim  of  her  prophets — chief  among 
whom  one  may  mention  the  group  whose  work 
Lady  Gregory  has  collated  into  a  little  brochure 
entitled  Irish  Ideals,  viz.,  George  Russel,  D.  P. 
Moran,  George  Moore,  Standish  O'Grady,  and 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Vigorous,  sincere,  and  above  all 
native,  they  form  a  refreshing  draught  after  the 
arid,  retrospective  controversies  which  so  often 
pass  for  patriotism,  and  tend  to  'show  to  those 
who  look  beyond  politics  and  horses  in  what 
direction  thought  is  moving  in  Ireland.' 

George  Russel  might  be  called  a  spiritual 
Fenian.  Just  as  those  noble  sons  of  anarchy 
could  only  see  in  English  militarism  a  machine 
slowly  crushing  the  life-blood  from-  the  land, 
so  this  seer,  with  the  instinct  peculiar  to  his  kind, 
can  only  see  in  English  materialism  a  process 
that  is  dragging  the  very  soul  from  its  people, 
and  he  at  least  will  have  none  of  it.  'Better 
remain  unbroken  to  the  end,'  as  he  exclaims, 
for  he  is  one  of  those  who  'count  it  as  noble  to 
fight  God's  battles  as  keep  His  peace.' 

Yet  he  harbours  no  hatred  for  England — 
only  pity — the  pity  of  Robert  Blatchford  in 
Merrie  England— for  the   struggling  victims  of 
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commercialism.  His  protest  is  against  Empire, 
but  not  against  Imperialism,  and  every  Celt, 
like  every  Catholic,  is  a  born  Imperialist;  but  it 
is  an  Imperialism  of  the  mind,  a  sense  of  dominat- 
ing spirituality.  It  is  all  the  difference  between 
the  universal  sway  of  a  Caesar  like  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  the  giant  tentacles  of  a  great  Trust  like 
Rockefeller's  oil  combine;  he  would  be  willing 
even  to  sing  Rule  Britannia,  but  he  would  draw 
the  line  at  Rule  John  Bull  Limited.  Nationality, 
as  he  conceives  it,  is  the  spirituality  of  civilisation, 
the  leaven  that  prevents  it  from  corruption; 
'it  is  the  mere  area  of  Empire  that  has  bewitched 
the  commonplace  mind,'  and  with  that  conquest 
has  come  an  avalanche  of  complacent  vulgarity. 
England  is  to  Ireland,  in  fact,  what  the  East  End 
is  to  the  West — the  home  of  the  Cockney,  the 
music-hall  ditty,  the  crude  humour  of  sex — in 
a  word,  all  that  decadence  which  not  a  few  of 
the  nobler  minds,  even  in  England,  are  recognis- 
ing as  the  dominating  influence  upon  the  modern 
generation.  Better  a  thousand  times  the  fables 
of  saints  and  heroes,  the  superstitions  of  banshee 
and  shrine  than  this,  for  truth  is  subservient  to 
life :  the  body  to  the  soul. 

D.  P.  Moran,  the  gifted  editor  of  The 
Leader,  in  an  article  on  'The  Battle  of  the  Two 
Civilisations,'  is  much  of  the  same  mind.  To 
liim  Ireland,  when  for  a  century  she  tried  to 
imitate  the  Saxon,  appears  to  have  been  playing 
the  fool  with  her  vital  interests;  for  all  the  time 
she  had  her  own  civilisation  to  preach.  The 
remark  is  worth  noting.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  why  we  always  speak  of  civilisation 
as  one  and  the  churches  as  many,  for  strictly 
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speaking,  if  there  is  anything  under  the  sun  that 
is  variable,  it  is  the  manners  and  customs  of 
mankind;  whereas,  if  there  is  anything  as 
fundamentally  incapable  of  a  plural  as  the  idea 
of  Deity,  it  is  that  of  His  authoritative  repre- 
sentative assembly  on  earth.  But,  apart  from  this 
— as  Moran  says — the  substitution  of  the  word 
Civilisation  for  Nationality  comes  as  a  hearty  re- 
minder to  those  who  only  see  in  the  animosity 
that  exists  between  England  and  Ireland  a  quarrel 
of  two  races  for  one  plot  of  land.  To  him  it  is 
the  battle  of  two  souls  for  the  one  body;  or  the 
battle  of  the  two  angels  for  the  same  soul,  as  in 
the  miracle  plays  of  old — England,  of  course, 
being  the  villain  of  the  piece.  His  enthusiasm, 
however,  is  not  uncritical,  in  fact,  never  is  he  more 
severe  than  when  speaking  of  the  Nationalism 
that  stultifies  itself  in  an  orgy  of  chronic  self- 
adulation.  Irish  oratory,  in  his  opinion,  has 
killed  Irish  thought,  and  the  apish  imitation  of 
English  manners  by  Irishmen  has  killed  that 
creative  faculty  for  which  he  used  to  be  able  to 
command  a  world-wide  respect. 

The  opinions  of  George  Moore,  Douglas  Hyde, 
Stan  dish  O' Grady,  and  W.  B.  Yeats  are  too  well 
known  to  need  enumerating  here,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  vein,  and  indicate 
those  mental  aspirations  which  will  be  required 
in  order  to  guide  the  new  generation  during  the 
first  years  of  emancipation — though  George 
Moore  is  tinged  with  a  certain  touch  of  pessimism 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  Yet  Ireland's  future  will 
be  greatly  modified  by  the  critics ;  they  are 
a  nation's  candid  friends,  and  it  is  one  of 
the    healthy    signs    of    the    times    that    there 
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exists  a  good  number  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
day. 

A  system  of  patriotism  without  its  critics  is 
too  often  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  tyranny  or  a 
platitude;  and  any  excesses,  therefore,  which  may 
be  perpetrated  by  the  powers  that  be  are  likely 
to  be  mercilessly  gone  into,  once  criticism  docs 
not  mean  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — 
and  the  more  of  them  the  better.  William  O'Brien, 
champion  of  Rebel  Cork  against  the  Parliamentary 
Tammany  ;  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell,  the  Catholic 
Voltaire  of  a  Catholic  Secularism  ;  George  R. 
Birmingham,  the  kindly  critic  of  extravagant 
Nationalism  ;  T.  M.  Kettle,  the  brilliant  professor 
of  the  new  National  University ;  J.  H.  Miller, 
the  opponent  of  clerical  education;  James 
Connolly,  the  labour  expert;  George  W.  Russel, 
economist  and  prophet;  W.  P.  Ryan,  the  first 
victim  of  Modernism;  'Pat,'  the  enthusiastic 
champion  of  social  reform;  D.  P.  Moran  of  The 
Leader;  Lord  Dunraven,  the  Imperialist;  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  agriculturist ;  Larkin,  the 
new  Parnell  of  a  new  emancipation — all  these 
exhibit  a  striking  departure  from  the  conventional 
panegyrics  that  have  hitherto  blindly  followed 
the  slightest  words  of  the  leader  of  the  moment, 
though  all  admit  this  was  necessary  when  Nation- 
alism was  a  state  of  war  and  not  a  state  of  mind. 

The  next  important  factor  in  the  new  move- 
ment is  the  Irish  National  Theatre  of  Abbey 
Street,  which  is  likely  to  do  more  for  the  re- 
generation of  Ireland  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
than  probably  any  other  sphere  of  thought  or  of 
action. 

The  theatre  must  always  be  the  true  reflex  of 
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a  nation's  mind,  simply  because  it  is  its  only 
free  expression.  Both  pulpit  and  platform  are 
bound  to  certain  stereotyped  conclusions  by  the 
logic  of  professional  antecedents.  Any  one  going 
back  to  Dublin  to  see  the  new  drama  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  however,  will  be  struck  not  only  by  the 
changed  nature  of  the  productions  but  also  by  the 
different  character  of  the  audience — especially 
if  he  remembers  the  serio-tragic  orgies  of  senti- 
ment which  used  to  take  place  at  the  old  Queen's 
Theatre  under  the  name  of  national  drama.  The 
change  is  fundamental — a  change  as  great  as  from 
physical  innocence  to  mental  puberty.  It  is 
criticism  and  therefore  life  ;  not  sentiment  and 
therefore  largely  dreams — for  Boucicault  is  to 
Synge  what  the  Melvilles  are  to  Galsworthy. 

From  humble  beginnings  in  1899,  when  English 
actors  had  to  be  imported  to  portray  Irish  life, 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  like  the  Gaelic  League,  has 
become  a  national  institution,  and  has  already, 
in  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  con- 
tributed a  masterpiece  to  contemporary  European 
literature  worthy  of  Ibsen  himself.1 

Round  it  are  grouped  nearly  all  the  literary 
men  of  Ireland — poets,  novelists,  economists, 
mystics,  journalists,  miscellaneous  writers — all 
bent  upon  doing  for  their  country  what  every 
great  nation  has  done,  i.e.  enshrine  its  ideals  in 
a  literature  worthy  of  them.  The  best-known 
perhaps  is  Synge — author  of  The  Playboy  of  tfie 
Western  World,  The  Well  of  the  Saints,  Deirdre 

JAn  excellent  volume  entitled  Irish  Plays  and  Play* 
Wrights,  by  Cornelius  Weygandt,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Constable,  which  deals  for  the  first  timc.with  that  work 
as  a  whole. 
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of  the  Sorrows,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  and 
Biders  to  the  Sea.  W.  B.  Yeats's  best-known 
work  is  probably  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan,  a  charm- 
ing personification  of  Ireland  as  an  old  woman, 
but  it  is  not  his  most  important,  and  is  certainly 
inferior  to  Deirdre,  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire, 
On  Bailees  Strand,  and  The  Countess  Kathleen. 
Lady  Gregory,  the  most  prolific  of  the  whole 
Irish  School,  represents  more  the  humour  than 
the  tragedy  of  Irish  life,  and  in  this  she  has  been 
ranked  with  Molilre.  Certainly  some  of  her 
best  work  is  in  this  direction,  such  as  Spreading 
Hie  News,  Hyacinth  Halvey,  The  Rising  of  the 
Moon,  and  The  Workhouse  Ward,  all  sparkling 
with  Celtic  fire  and  repartee;  but  she  can,  on 
occasion,  depart  from  the  cult  of  the  Kiltartan 
peasantry,  as  in  Kincora,  The  White  Cockade, 
and  her  translation  of  the  French  masterpieces 
of  Versailles.  George  Moore  has  also  contributed, 
producing  The  Apostle,  and  collaborating  with 
Yeats  in  Diarmuid  and  Grania,  as  also  has 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  wrote  his  famous  John 
Bulls  Other  Island  for  the  Abbey,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  the  English  censor  and  the  Irish  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  produced  The  Shewing  up  of  Blanco 
Posnet  in  Dublin.  Mr  Wilfrid  Blunt  has  also 
lent  his  pen. 

Among  some  of  the  most  regular  playwrights 
one  may  mention  Lennox  Robinson,  author  of 
The  Clancy  Name,  Harvest,  and  Patriots',  T.  C. 
Murray,  author  of  Maurice  Harte  and  Birth- 
right; William  Boyle,  author  of  The  Eloquent 
Vempsey;  St  John  G.  Ervine,  author  of  The 
Magnanimous  Lover  and  Mixed  Marriage ;  Edward 
Martyn,  author  of  The  Heather  Field  and  Grange 
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Colman ;  Padraic  Colum,  author  of  Thomas 
Musketry,  The  Land,  and  The  Fiddler's  House; 
and  W.  F.  Casey,  author  of  A  Suburban  Grove 
and  The  Man  Who  Missed  the  Tide.  To  this  list 
may  be  added  the  names  of  Canon  Hannay, 
author  of  General  John  Regan,  and  Johanna 
Redmond,  author  of  Falsely  True,  though  the 
two  last-mentioned  plays  were  first  produced  in 
London. 

All  these — criticisms  of  Faith  and  Fatherland 
— represent  the  living  thought  of  Ireland  in  a 
way  which  has  never  been  attempted  before, 
and,  in  the  privileged  sphere  of  drama,  are  safe 
from  the  persecutions  of  politics  and  religion. 

It  would  perhaps  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Movement  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  Gaelic  Revival  or  the  National  Theatre. 
Strictly  speaking,  Ireland  has  never  been  without 
a  literary  movement,  even  though  that  literature 
has  not  been  always  in  the  native  tongue,  nor 
devoted  to  native  subjects.  There  is  something 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Celt  which  predestines 
him  to  literature,  as  to  oratory.  The  vividness  of 
thought,  the  realism  of  personality,  the  idealism 
of  temperament,  the  perpetual  tragedy  of  life 
ever  seeking  self-expression,  the  innate  conser- 
vatism that  is  always  one  long  retrospect  upon 
a  golden  past — these  are  the  foundations  of  all 
literature,  and  the  Irish  Celt  possesses  them  in  an 
eminent  degree;  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  sphere  in  English  thought 
which  it  has  not  fundamentally  affected.  Take 
away  the  Irish  contribution  from  the  cabinet  of 
English  literature  and  you  leave  it  poor  indeed. 
Molyneux,  Steel,  Swift,  Parnell,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
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Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Congreve,  Edmund 
Burke,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Flood — all  these 
contributed  in  no  mean  way  towards  the  glories 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  prose  and 
verse,  and — themselves  emblems  of  the  national 
talent — they  must  have  their  place  in  the 
national  memory. 

The  English  novel  especially  owes  much  to 
the  narrative  powers  of  the  Celt.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  'Waverley'  series,  admits  merely 
intending  to  do  for  Scotland  what  had  already 
been  done  for  Ireland.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
student  excelling  his  master,  for  the  works 
which  originated  the  idea  have  long  lapsed  into 
the  realms  of  'secondary'  literature,  save  for 
one  or  two  exceptions.  One  may  mention  a  few 
who  must  at  least  be  given  the  credit  due  to  all 
pioneers  of  romance.  Maria  Edgeworth,  William 
Maginn,  John  Banim,  Gerald  Griffin,  William 
Carleton,  Charles  Kickham,  Samuel  Lover, 
Charles  Lever,  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid  can 
certainly  rank  with  any  of  their  English 
contemporaries. 

Nor  is  the  stream  of  love,  romance,  and  adven- 
ture at  an  end;  if  any  tiling  it  is  stronger  than 
ever,  and  to-day  we  have  a  host  of  brilliant  Irish 
writers  heading  the  English  library  lists.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Bram  Stoker,  Mrs  Egerton 
Castle — I  take  the  names  at  random— Temple 
Thurston,  Frankfort  Moore,  Katharine  Tynan, 
L.  T.  Meade,  E.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross, 
Coulson  Kernahan,  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole, 
Mrs  Mannington  Caffyn  ('Iota'),  Dr  Barry, 
Father  Sheehan,  Justin  McCarthy,  William 
Canton — all  these  would  find  their  proper  place 
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in  a  complete  study  of  Irish  literature.  It  is 
only  an  arbitrary  convention  which  excludes 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  either  not  resi- 
dent in  Ireland  or  have  adopted  other  topics 
than  those  of  the  country  which  produced 
them. 

But  among  those  who  might  be  described  as 
doubly  Irish  one  might  mention,  of  course,  W.  B. 
Yeats,  Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  P.  W.  Joyce,  and 
Alfred  Percival  Graves,  who  in  their  respective 
spheres  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  revive 
the  Celtic  spirit;  and  among  the  minor  constella- 
tions William  Allingham,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Lionel 
Johnson,  G.  W.  Russel,  Padraic  Colum,  Moira 
O'Neill,  Seumas  MacManus,  Herminie  Templeton, 
Fiona  MacLeod,  Shane  Leslie,  James  Stephens, 
T.  W.  Rolleston,  James  II.  Cousins — all  forming 
part  of  the  living  thought,  which  has  for  the  most 
part  supplanted  the  political  volumes  of  A.  M. 
Sullivan,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and  their  school. 

Of  course  there  are  linguistic  separatists  in 
Ireland  just  as  there  are  geographical  separatists 
— men  who  would  like  to  live  in  a  country  where 
not  one  syllable  of  Saxon  were  understood  and 
no  Saxon  soldier  tolerated,  but  such  enthusiasts 
are  few  and  far  between.  They  merely  give 
intensity,  not  direction,  to  the  literary  move- 
ment, as  extremists  do  to  every  movement;  for 
every  sane  man  recognises  that  any  attempt  to 
abolish  English  would  be  as  foolishly  futile  as 
an  attempt  to  destroy  England,  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  same  link  of  a  common 
conquest  which  binds  us  to  the  British  Empire 
binds  us  to  British  Literature. 

Of  Irish  Art  it  is  hard  to  speak.   Those  conditions 
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under  which  art  thrives  most  disappeared 
with  the  old  Georgian  gentry  who  had  made 
Dublin  the  rendezvous  of  savants,  musicians, 
and  artists.  The  Book  of  Kells  and  a  wealth 
of  old  Celtic  ornament,  the  envy  of  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  reposes  in  museums;  but  as 
yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  upon  any  large 
scale  to  do  for  Irish  Art  what  Hyde  has  done  for 
the  Irish  language.  The  black  pig  and  the  green 
shar,  rock  seem  to  be  the  highest  ideals  of  com- 
merc  al  decoration.  But  there  already  exists 
a  movement  of  protest  against  art  being  taught 
in  the  schools,  purely  for  the  business  purpose 
of  making  schoolmasters,  as  William  Orpen  so 
bitterly  complained  before  the  Royal  Commission 
in  1905;  and  the  National  Gallery  is  growing  every 
day  with  new  additions,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  whose  bequest  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  J.  Stoats  Forbes  collection 
it  is  hoped  the  Dublin  Corporation  may  yet 
find  a  way  of  accepting  upon  his  already  generous 
conditions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Saxon  is  an  artist 
by  accident  rather  than  by  temperament;  it 
might  be  said  of  the  Celt  that  he  is  an  artist  by 
temperament,  and  if  not  in  fact  it  is  purely  due 
to  the  accident  of  circumstances.  And  this  was 
the  feeling  one  got  in  visiting  the  Irish  Art 
Exhibition  held  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery 
last  June  (1913),  when  even  Irish  people  were 
surprised  to  realise  the  names  of  C.  H.  Shannon, 
J.  J.  Shannon,  Lavery,  Orpen,  Mark  Fisher, 
George  Henry,  H.  T.  Thadeus,  H.  B.  Brabazon 
among  the  collection  which  Mr  C.  Campbell  Ross 
had  been  able  to  secure;   and  hundreds  of  other 
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well  known  and  less  known  men  were  really 
compatriots,  and  could  be  claimed  in  the  name 
of  Irish  Art,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  come  forward 
to  group  them  either  round  national  ideals  or 
see  in  them  examples  of  national  instincts ;  and 
one  can  only  say  they  are  indications  of  a  latent 
talent  not  yet  fully  developed  in  a  race  winch 
has  all  the  qualities  of  the  artist  in  its  soul,  as 
is  indeed  amply  expressed  in  every  phase  of  its 
everyday  life. 

To  read  some  of  the  resident  English  news- 
papers one  would  imagine  that  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland  divided  its  time  between 
sedition  and  superstition,  though  the  tourist 
generally  comes  back  with  the  impression  that 
the  people  are  entirely  apathetic  to  all  religious 
and  political  controversies.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth;  the  fact  is  there  is 
nothing  so  distinctive  of  the  real  Irishman  as 
his  lay  life;  he  possesses  the  social  genius  pro- 
bably in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Respect  his  religious  and  political  convictions 
and  he  is  the  most  courteous,  the  most  genial, 
the  most  companionable  person  in  the  world, 
from  the  tramp  on  the  wayside  to  the  prelate 
at  the  episcopal  board.  It  is  one  long  ring  of 
merriment  and  laughter,  and  few  who  have 
perused  such  volumes  as  Michael  MacDonagh's 
Irish  Life  and  Character,  or  such  books  as  The 
Recollections  of  an  Irish  R.M.,  will  doubt  it. 

As  sectarian  and  racial  animosities  gradually 
subside  this  life  is  bound  to  develop.  Ireland  is 
fast  changing  from  a  land  of  tears  to  a  land  of 
laughter;    the  bagpipes  of  the  Gaelic  League  are 
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heard  in  Government  cottages  where  only  those 
receiving  the  old-age  pension  can  recollect  the 
famine;  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  organises 
the  national  sports ;  some  twenty-five  packs  of 
foxhounds  and  some  forty  packs  of  harriers 
supply  the  gentry  during  the  hunting  season; 
rivers  like  the  Shannon  and  the  loughs  of  the 
North  draw  hundreds  over  yearly  for  every  form 
of  fishing;  its  half-dozen  racecourses  are  famous 
all  over  the  world;  the  annual  horse  show  is 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
football  matches  draw  on  an  average  just  as  large 
crowds  as  those  of  English  cities;  while  during 
the  winter  months  Dublin  is  one  long  list  of 
dances,  concerts,  and  plays — even  the  clergy 
join  in  the  card  games — and  one  has  only 
to  be  the  guest  of  an  Irish  family,  whether 
it  be  at  the  wayside  inn  or  'mansions,' 
to  feel  the  old-time  sense  of  hospitality  which, 
with  the  advent  of  motors  and  flats,  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  home  life  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  in  this  entourage  you  find  the  Irishman 
at  his  best — witty,  generous,  loving,  tolerant, 
with  an  occasional  spark  of  anger,  which  merely 
reveals  the  hardness  of  the  latent  character. 
You  often  find  him  in  England  the  life  and  soul 
of  a  dinner-party,  the  dominant  personality  in 
a  house-party,  the  ruling  spirit  in  a  club,  and  you 
never  suspect  his  nationality.  When  he  tells  you 
he  comes  from  the  Emerald  Isle  you  look  upon 
him  as  a  wonderful  exception,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  the  general  rule. 

Every  nation  is  rather  apt  to  personify  all 
vice     in     terms     of     its     enemy's     nationality, 
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and  England  has  not  been  wanting  in  this 
characteristic,  and  one  often  hears  of  the  visionary, 
dreamy,  demagogic,  superstitious,  hysterical 
Celt — in  a  word,  the  impossible  Irishman.  Nor 
has  Ireland  failed  to  return  the  compliment; 
indeed,  if  anything,  she  has  returned  it  with  the 
compound  interest  of  objectivity.  But  for  all 
that  the  stage  Irishman  is  no  more  a  reality  than 
the  stage  Englishman.  I  do  not  know  which  is 
the  more  piteous  spectacle,  that  passage  in 
Queen  Victoria's  memoirs  which  gloats  over 
having  found  a  real  Irishman  because  'he 
wore  his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head  and 
danced  a  jig'  or  the  spectacle  of  a  pro- 
vincial Nationalist  denouncing  the  personality 
of  a  sovereign  who,  even  if  her  intellectual  gifts 
were  merely  'Victorian,'  had  at  least  the  qualities 
of  domestic  virtues  which  should  have  protected 
her  from  vulgar  abuse. 

But  the  more  generous  spirits  in  both  countries 
have  not  failed  to  recognise  the  sins  of  the  bygone 
bigotries  which  only  survive  in  the  yellow  press. 
England  for  the  past  two  decades  has  behaved 
with  a  generosity  which  should  for  ever  oblit- 
erate the  wrongs  of  our  forefathers,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  the  coming  generation,  and,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  may  say  that,  living  in  London, 
I  have  been  able  to  dispel  every  trace  of  that  old 
bigotry  I  had  inherited,  for  I  have  found  the 
Englishman  always  at  root  a  man  of  character, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  a  warm 
feeling  of  generosity,  especially  toward  Irish- 
men— stupid  often,  ignorant  generally,  I  admit, 
but  deliberately  hostile,  never.  I  would 
rather    leave    my    fate    in    the    hands    of    an 
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English  Chancery  Judge  than  to  any  jury  in 
the  world. 

We  talk  far  too  much  of  our  ancestors  and  far 
too  little  to  our  contemporaries — that  has  been 
the  curse  of  the  two  countries  in  their  hereditary 
misunderstanding  of  each  other.  As  we  learn  to 
know  each  other  we  shall  begin  to  respect  each 
other,  especially  as  literature  and  travel  bring 
the  laymen  on  both  sides  into  personal  contact, 
and  this  chiefly  because  of  the  intense  develop- 
ment of  the  lay  side  of  the  Celtic  character  ;  though 
this  will  not  be  done  without  a  struggle,  with  the 
pulpits  preaching  that  Protestantism  is  the 
mental  poison  of  Ireland  and  the  platforms 
thundering  against  England  as  the  hereditary 
cause  of  all  that  is  wrong  in  Ireland.  But  if  the 
Englishman  who  has  never  been  over  to  Ireland 
is  accounted  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  very 
elements  of  political  economy,  much  more  is  the 
Irishman  who  has  never  been  out  of  Ireland 
incapable  of  appreciating  that  broad  sense  of 
our  common  humanity  which  is  Unking  up  the 
world  in  one  vast  brotherhood. 

The  Irishman  can  only  remain  a  bigot  by 
forfeiting  half  his  birthright.  When  a  publican, 
for  example,  tells  you  'Shaw  is  not  an  Irishman  at 
all — sure,  he's  an  Atheist,'  or  'Lord  Charles 
Beresford  is  not  an  Irishman  because  he's  against 
Home  Rule' — he  is  limiting  a  race  to  a  political 
party  or  theological  creed,  whereas  every  authori- 
tative leader  from  Grattan  to  Redmond  has  tried 
to  show  the  real  ideal  for  the  future  was  an 
Ireland  'in  which  all  her  sons  of  every  race  and 
creed  "within  her  shores  will  bring  their  tributes 
great  or  small  to  the  temple  of  national  enterprise 
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and  national  statesmanship  and  national  happi- 
ness.'1 

It  is  hard  to  pierce  through  the  smoke  of  the 
combat  and  distinguish  future  friends  in  present 
foes,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  what  the  more  pro- 
gressive statesmen  are  doing  in  this  last  struggle; 
and  few  have  explained  it  better  than  Bernard 
Shaw  who,  bitter  opponent  alike  of  Catholicism 
and  Nationalism,  sees  in  Home  Rule  the  only 
possible  liberation  of  the  lay  mind  of  the  country. 

'  In  Ireland  every  attack  upon  and  every 
exposure  of  abuse  and  superstition  is  a  service  to 
England  and  a  stab  to  Ireland.  If  you  expose 
the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  Church  it  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  under- 
stand all  that  this  implies.  A  conquered  nation 
is  like  a  man  with  cancer — he  can  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  is  forced  to  place  himself,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  better  company,  in  the  hands  of  quacks 
who  profess  to  treat  or  cure  cancer.  Jingoism 
is  sickening  enough  to  serious  people.  Well,  in 
Ireland  all  political  oratory  is  jingo  oratory, 
and  all  political  demonstrations  are  Mafekings. 
English  rule  is  such  an  intolerable  abomination 
that  no  other  subject  can  reach  the  people. 

'Nationalism  stands  between  Ireland  and  the 
light  of  the  world.  Nobody  in  Ireland  of  any 
intelligence  likes  Nationalism  any  more  than 
a  man  with  a  broken  arm  likes  having  it  set. 
A  healthy  nation  is  as  unconscious  of  its  nation- 
ality as  a  healthy  man  of  his  bones.  But  if  you 
break   &   nation's   nationality   it   will   think   of 

1  John  Redmond's  third  reading  speech  on  Home  Rule 
Bill,  1913. 
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nothing  else  but  getting  it  set  again.  It  will 
listen  to  no  reformer,  to  no  philosopher,  to  no 
preacher,  until  the  demand  of  the  Nationalist 
is  granted.  It  will  attend  to  no  business,  however 
vital,  except  the  business  of  unification  and 
liberation. 

'That  is  why  everything  is  in  abeyance  in  Ire- 
land pending  the  achievement  of  Home  Rule. 
The  great  movements  of  the  human  spirit  which 
sweep  in  waves  over  Europe  are  stopped  on  the 
Irish  coast  by  the  English  guns  of  the  Pigeon 
House  Fort.' 

Were  the  native  Irishman  insensible  of  these 
higher  movements  this  might  be  understood  or 
condoned,  but  there  is  hardly  a  department  of 
thought  or  action  in  English  life  in  which  an 
Irishman's  name  is  not  synonymous  with  eminence 
at  the  present  day.  The  'incapable  Irishman'  is 
a  pure  invention  of  those  to  whose  interest  it  is 
that  Ireland  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  country 
with  a  double  dose  of  original  sin;  but  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  whereas  the  'brilliant  Irish- 
man' is  a  proverb  all  the  world  over. 

In  fact,  to  use  an  Americanism,  it  is  Irishmen 
run  the  Empire. 

At  the  head  of  the  army  there  are  Irishmen 
— Roberts  and  Kitchener  ;  at  the  top  in  the 
navy  is  an  Irishman — Beresford;  at  the  head  of 
our  politics  another,  Redmond  the  Dictator; 
leading  our  commerce  another,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton;  our  science  has  only  just  been  bereft  of 
another,  Lord  Kelvin,  though  it  is  still  enriched 
by  Louis  Brennan  the  inventor;  at  the  Bar,  the 
names  of  Russel,  Ashbourne,  and  Carson  are  still 
synonyms;   in  philosophy  Lecky,  and  in  theology 
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Tyrrel  further  testify  to  the  Celtic  fertility;  at 
the  head  of  the  two  greatest  industries  in  the 
Empire  stand  again  Irishman,  Lord  Pirrie,  of 
the  Belfast  shipyards,  and  Lord  Iveagh  of  the 
Dublin  breweries;  among  the  apostles  of  the 
English-speaking  races  again  are  Irish  names, 
Cardinal  Logue  in  Ireland,  Cardinal  Moran  in 
Australia,  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  America;  among 
our  greatest  administrators  is  Lord  MacDonnell; 
among  our  greatest  colonial  premiers,  Sir  Joseph 
Ward;  among  the  leading  American  leaders, 
Bryan,  three  times  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

In  minor  spheres  it  is  the  same;  the  Irishman 
is  a  synonym  for  talent  and  for  eminence,  whether 
it  be  Melba  and  MacCormack  in  opera,  Shaw  in 
drama,  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Northcliffe  in  jour- 
nalism, Conan  Doyle  in  popular  romance,  La  very 
in  art,  Yeats  in  poetry,  Moore  in  the  novel, 
Dooley  in  humour,  Sullivan  and  Stanford  in 
music — everywhere  we  find  the  same  law  of 
fertility  which  seems  to  be  the  very  genius  of  the 
race. 

Surely  there  must  have  been  some  great 
catastrophe  that  has  rendered  sterile  the  home  of 
men  so  variously  gifted,  and  that  their  country 
should  be  a  byword  for  desolation  and  despair; 
and  it  is  time,  if  ever  there  were  traditions,  to 
save  them  from  oblivion,  as  the  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance  did  with  the  manuscripts  saved  from 
the  Mohammedan  siege  of  Constantinople,  and 
study  them  in  the  happier  conditions  which  now 
prevail,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  Ireland  has 
any  mission  to  the  world. 

The  days  of  nationalities  are  numbered,  the 
days  of  empires  are  at  hand;   but,  in  the  moulding 
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of  those  empires,  and  in  the  guiding  of  their 
policies,  it  is  ideas  and  not  armies  that  will 
count ;  and  here  if  ever  will  be  the  chance  for 
Ireland  to  show  whether  her  nationality  is  a 
mere  genealogical  term  or  a  living  spiritual 
force  that  will  guide  and  elevate  mankind  as 
Greece  and  Juda  and  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE   GENIUS    OF   RACE 

When  Mr  Balfour,  with  the  suavity  of  a  perfect 
dialectician,  denies  that  the  English  ever  rooted 
out  an  ancient  polity  and  civilisation  from 
Ireland  in  order  to  plant  one  hostile  to  the 
native  genius,  he  is  merely,  after  the  manner 
of  the  professional  politician,  trying  to  defeat  an 
argument  for  a  concrete  piece  of  legislation; 
and  when  Sir  Edward  Carson,  with  the  kindred 
instinct  of  the  professional  lawyer,  is  maintaining 
from  a  slightly  more  obtuse  angle  the  danger  of 
the  same  measure,  because  of  the  very  existence 
of  what  the  former  denies,  the  average  public 
is  not  a  little  perplexed  by  these  Cinquevallis 
who  can  so  skilfully  make  the  theory  father  to 
the  fact. 

In  a  state  where  philosophers  were  kings, 
politicians  would  be  locked  up,  for  the  sacrcdness 
of  thought  would  have  to  be  protected  from 
men  of  action.  But,  if  one  cannot  make  a  man 
good  by  Act  of  Parliament,  one  certainly  cannot 
annihilate  a  race  by  the  issue  of  an  edict,  and  the 
genius  of  the  Gael  is  no  more  affected  by  our 
present  political  controversies  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  than  was  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
race  by  those  theological  controversies  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

Philosophers  cannot  deny  fundamental  char- 
acteristics  which   have   existed   three   thousand 
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years  and  are  still  distinguishing  marks  of 
millions  of  men  in  three  continents,  merely  to 
serve  the  position  taken  up  by  a  political  clique 
for  thirty  years.  True,  a  theory  may  exist  that 
Pitt's  Act  of  Union  of  1800  was  detrimental, 
and  another  theory  may  exist  that  Redmond's 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1913  is  favourable  to  these 
conditions  in  which  racial  characteristics  develop; 
but  the  great  fact  remains  attested  in  literature, 
in  art,  in  politics,  in  theology,  in  the  home, 
and  the  field,  and  commented  on  in  the  English 
daily  press  and  in  the  foreign  University  lecture — 
that  Ireland  has  ever  been  and  is  to-day  the  very 
centre  of  the  genius  of  the  Gael. 

'This  country  of  ours,'  as  Thomas  Daire  wrote, 
'is  no  sandbank  thrown  up  by  some  recent 
caprice  of  the  earth.  It  is  an  ancient  land 
honoured  in  the  archives  of  civilisation,  trace- 
able into  antiquity  by  its  piety,  its  valour,  and 
its  sufferings,  and  every  great  European  race 
has  sent  its  stream  to  the  river  of  the  Irish 
mind.'  And  it  is  this  consciousness  which, 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  at  once  the  most  conser- 
vative and  yet  the  most  idealistic  race  in  the 
world,  has  been  the  motive  power  of  all  its 
patriotism,  just  as  to-day  it  is  the  cardinal  tenet 
in  its  claim  to  being  considered  a  nation. 

Yet  for  every  ten  who  could  be  got  to  die  for 
the  fact  of  that  nationality,  there  is  probably 
not  one  who  would  be  able  to  define  nationality 
accurately  in  terms  of  abstract  thought. 

A  much-needed  volume  just  published,  The 
Genius  of  the  Gael,  has  done  much  to  elucidate 
this  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr  Sophie 
Bryant  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  a  Unionist 
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or  a  Home  Ruler,  when  she  speaks  of  her  nation- 
ality, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  what  she  means 
when  she  speaks  of  the  native  genius  of  the 
Irish  race.  'Ireland  is,'  to  her  view,  'much  more 
truthfully  Gaelland  than  England  is  Angleland,' 
and  '  the  Irishman  is  far  more  truthfully  the  Celt 
than  the  German  is  the  Teuton  ; '  and  in  saying 
this,  she  is  insisting  far  more  upon  the  'unity 
of  spirit'  that  makes  them  a  nation  than  the 
mere  'purity  of  stock.' 

This  idea  is  to  my  mind  vastly  significant, 
suggesting  as  it  does  a  certain  Darwinian  element 
in  the  building  up  of  a  nation,  something  that 
involves  at  once  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
the  influence  of  environment,  and  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  Patriotism,  thus  pre- 
venting Races  from  reverting  to  antiquarian 
originals  or  limiting  them  to  one  geographical 
position. 

'The  ancient  Gael,  one  of  many  invaders,'  she 
continues,  'was  wise  in  his  generation  and  for 
all  generations  in  this,  that  he  never  imposed 
a  tribe  name  or  race  name  on  the  land  of  his 
conquest,  and  from  the  dawn  of  history  it  has 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  goddess — nay,  as 
itself  the  goddess — motherland  of  all  its  sons, 
conferring  on  them  alike  that  title  of  men  of 
'Eire'  in  which  all  race  distinctions  are  sub- 
merged.' 

No  one  could  for  a  moment  mistake  the  single- 
ness of  the  American  spirit;  but  no  one  would  for 
a  moment  deny  its  mixed  origin;  it  is  the  same 
with  Ireland. 

'Ireland,'  writes  Miss  Bryant,  'is  in  many 
respects  the  most  notable  example  of  a  composite 
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people,  with  much  individual  and  sectional 
variety,  consolidated  in  a  subtle  community  of 
spirit  under  extraordinary  historical  difficulties. 
Geography  has  been  on  her  side,  but  history, 
since  the  twelfth  century,  has  steadily  worked 
against  her  .  .  .  yet  for  centuries  past  the  Irish 
of  each  generation  have  fostered  the  new-comers 
and  added  them  in  spirit  to  the  Gaelic  race. 
For  the  Gaehc  race  it  is — a  branch  of  the  Celt — 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Irish  nation  and 
breathes  into  Irish  nationality  its  all-pervading, 
most  expressive  spirit.' 

One  can  often  distinguish  the  politics  of  the 
settlers  and  the  natives;  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them  in  point  of  nationality 
(using  the  term  in  its  psychological  sense), 
and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Bernard  Shaw, 
John  Redmond,  and  Mr  Dooley  have  very  much 
of  the  same  fundamental  spirit  of  the  race  from 
whence  they  have  sprung  or  by  which  they  have 
been  adopted — for  though  four  more  opposite 
personalities  could  hardly  be  imagined,  they  are 
all  somehow  looked  upon  as  in  their  way  typical 
Irishmen. 

The  analysis  of  character  in  The  Genius  of 
tlie  Gael  well  deserves  perusal;  hardly  a  trait  but 
is  illustrated,  hardly  a  contradiction  but  is 
reconciled. 

The  woof  of  the  web  of  Irish  character  is  the 
extreme  'facility  of  consciousness' — the  light- 
ning genius  of  the  Gael,  to  use  Thomas  Davis's 
phrase — which  makes  him  express  himself  often, 
it  is  true,  in  terms  of  reckless  extravagance;  but 
as  Miss  Bryant  says,  'Merely  to  check  exaggera- 
tions is  to  sit  upon  the  safety  valve.'    Yet  these 
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exaggerations  are  as  often  in  the  direction  of 
love  as  that  of  hate.  'His  sympathy  fits  you 
like  a  glove.  He  seems  to  have  a  miraculous 
insight  into  your  wants.'  Nor  is  this  confined, 
as  is  often  the  case,  to  the  cultured  and  educated 
classes,  for  '  the  ignorant  peasant  is  often  perfectly 
well  bred  simply  because  intuitive  insight  aims 
straighter  than  reflection.'  Companionableness 
is,  in  fact,  the  keynote  to  his  whole  character; 
'an  anti-social  Irishman  is  perhaps  the  most 
degraded  of  human  beings  morally,'  but  as  she 
goes  on  to  observe,  and  as  most  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  from  experience,  'these  are  few  and 
far  between — very.' 

The  Irishman  has  been  called  both  an  optimist 
and  a  pessimist — and  alternately  he  is  both. 
Humour  and  pathos  come  and  go  with  startling 
rapidity  even  at  the  most  unexpected  times. 
Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  boy  whose 
geniality  was  described  as  having  been  'the  life 
and  soul  of  his  father's  funeral,'  but  it  is  of  the 
kind  which  never  descends  to  vulgarity,  while  his 
humour  is  the  purest  in  the  world.  He  is  described 
as  never  happy  without  a  grievance,  and  loving 
to  have  an  enemy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  true.  He  loves  his  pessimism;  but  simply 
because  being  a  true  artist  he  realises  the 
sublimity  of  tragedy,  and  that  all  greatness 
is  at  bottom  only  pain.  But  the  gloom  never 
extinguishes  hope  nor  does  he  brood  for  long. 
A  fatalist,  his  love  of  God  saves  him  from 
apathy  and  despair,  just  as  it  helps  him  to 
courage  and  resignation ;  and  the  optimism  of 
his  faith  saves  him  from  the  pessimism  of  life's 
realities. 

N.B.I.  Ii 
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Holiness  is  certainly  a  note  of  Ireland,  well 
known  to  statisticians,  and  proverbial  since  the 
days  when  Sir  John  Da  vies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  declared :  'There  is  no  nation  under 
the  sun  that  doth  love  equal  or  indifferent 
justice  more  than  the  Irish  or  will  rest  better 
satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof  although  it 
be  against  themselves.'  What  crime  there  is  is 
due  more  to  a  sense  of  political  grievance  than 
to  the  outcome  of  innate  vice.  Such  offences  as 
fill  the  police  journals  of  the  Continent  or  even  the 
London  Sunday  papers  are  practically  unknown, 
nor  do  the  two  put  together  amount  to  the 
average  proportion  in  Great  Britain;  and  this 
in  spite  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  huddling 
of  ten  and  twelve  in  one  room,  which  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  as  Jones  Thadeus  once 
remarked  to  me  in  his  studio,  would  lead  to  the 
most  frightful  immorality,  and  which  in  Ireland 
barely  suggested  a  thought  of  impurity. 

Political  offences,  springing  as  they  do  from 
intense  provocation,  hardly  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  crime;  they  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
warfare,  and  as  'Pacificus'  observes  (Times, 
October  24,  1910),  even  the  memory  of  the 
'bloody  eighties'  has  grown  faint  from  the  lack 
of  fresh  outrages  to  keep  it  alive.  The  note  of 
holiness,  however,  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  regard 
to  marriage,  Ireland  holding  the  record  of  the 
world  for  their  fertility,  while  it  is  specially  worth 
noting,  as  Dr  Bryant  observes  :  'that  there  is 
not,  and  never  was,  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to 
the  other  any  demand  for  the  institution  of 
divorce,  nor  any  effective  interest  in  the  problems 
it  suggests.'     True,  nowhere  is  the  mariage  de 
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convenance  so  much  of  a  plain  commercial  bar- 
gain, so  much  so  that  it  has  become,  she  goes  on 
to  say,  almost  a  proverb  in  Scotland  to  speak 
of  being  as  loveless  as  an  Irishman.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  in  a  sense  a  tribute  to  their  idealism. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  marriage  itself,  but 
very  much  in  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  but 
they  argue  it  is  better  to  raise  nature  to  marriage 
than  lower  marriage  to  nature.  And  the  Pope's 
Ne  Temere  decree  declaring  invalid  all  such  cere- 
monies as  are  not  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest 
is  merely  a  timely  protest  against  the  new  ideas 
of  dissolubility  of  the  Christian  Union  which 
have  crept  into  Protestantism  and  which  to 
Catholic  ideals  are  as  foreign  as  the  Mormon 
idea  of  plurality.  Nor  can  any  one  find  fault 
with  whatever  means  a  church  may  take  to  pro- 
tect its  doctrine.  One  cannot  accept  its  divine 
mission  and  scout  its  dictates.  If  every  married 
couple  in  the  world  were  unhappy  it  would  not, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  Irish  Catholic,  make  marriage 
a  failure  ;  and  with  the  growing  decadence  of 
Europe  in  all  matters  of  sex,  such  an  ideal,  even 
if  false,  would  still  have  a  tremendous  ethical  and 
aesthetic  value  upon  the  world. 

How  far  the  Irishman's  other  qualities,  namely, 
the  power  of  assimilation  and  adaptation,  will 
modify  these  conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  how  far 
the  analytical  faculty  will  correct  the  intuitive 
faculty;  how  far  plodding  philosophy  will  check 
the  ardours  of  faith,  how  far  science  will  modernise 
religion,  how  far  free  democracy  will  regulate 
official  theocracy,  must  be  left  for  her  scholars 
and  patriots  to  decide,  once  they  begin  to  criti- 
cise on  native  soil  those  problems  which  till  now 
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have  been  held  in  the  background.  But,  what- 
ever happens,  she  will  ever  have,  even  like  France, 
that  passion  for  idealism  in  humanity  which 
might  be  called  a  subconscious  sense  of  God  in 
the  words  of  One  who  said  :  'As  often  as  you 
do  it  to  these  the  least  of  My  little  ones  you  do 
it  unto  Me.' 

That  Christianity  influenced  the  racial  instincts 
of  the  Gael  is,  of  course,  too  obvious  to  need 
pointing  out;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  iden- 
tify the  two  forces  save  in  the  fundamental  in- 
stincts of  the  race.  A  hero-loving  people  must 
ever  be  a  saint-loving  people;  hero-creation  and 
saint-creation  is  in  their  very  genius;  they  are 
merely  the  secular  and  the  religious  form  of 
a  common  idealism. 

'It  was  the  Irish  bards,  and  that  heroic  age 
of  theirs,'  in  the  words  of  Standish  O'Grady, 
'which  nourished  the  imagination,  intellect,  and 
idealism  of  the  country  to  such  an  issue.  Patrick 
did  not  create  these  qualities.  They  may  not 
be  created.  He  found  them  and  directed  them 
into  a  new  channel;'1  and  any  one  reading  the 
popular  literature,  the  native  lyrics,  and  the 
national  oratory  will  be  struck  by  the  exuberance 
of  the  hero-worship  of  the  Gael.  They  are  by 
nature  leader-loving;  but  woe  to  the  leader  who 
shatters  that  ideal — the  traitor  and  the  apostate 
— not  all  the  deep  sense  of  humanity  in  their  heart 
will  protect  him  from  their  wrath.  Witness 
Parnell ;  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  most 
characteristic,  the  fidelity  of  his  little  band  of 
followers  or  the  blind  hate  of  his  executioners; 
and  if  it  be  argued  that  an  equally  impulsive 
1  Bardic  History  of  Ireland,  Introduction,  vii. 
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forgiveness  has  made  amends  for  his  betrayal, 
at  least  it  came  too  late  to  avert  it. 

Yet  there  is  a  glorious  touch  of  realism  about 
their  ideals  ;  they  are  a  people  who  live  next 
door  to  God;  but  He  is  not  the  dim  scholastic 
First  Cause,  nor  the  distant  centre  of  creation 
of  the  deist  or  the  sceptic.  He  is  'Our  blessed 
Lord,'  walking  in  the  garden  of  their  faith's 
paradise,  human  even  as  their  own  priests  are 
human,  mixing  in  their  everyday  life  like  Father 
O'Flynn,  who  protested  with  his  bishop,  'may 
not  the  clergy  be  Irishmen  too,'  or  the  priest  that 
liberated  Shamus  O'Brien  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
scaffold. 

An  idealist,  a  maker  of  beauty,  and  a  lover  of 
gladness,  he  is  to  his  very  finger-tips  'the  Irish- 
man,' and  like  all  idealists  a  reformer,  yet  his 
very  reforms  are  a  mood  of  his  conservatism,  for 
all  his  ideals  are  in  the  past. 

'Thus  the  combination  of  persistent  primitive- 
ness,'  to  quote  Miss  Bryant  once  more,  'with 
congenial  adaptability  yields  the  conservative- 
ness  which  characterises  the  Irish  political 
atmosphere  to-day,  and  which  is  on  the  other 
hand  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  old-world 
wisdom  of  the  Breton  Law.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  match  the  ancient  code  of  law  for  the 
skill  with  which  it  adapts  old  ideas  to  new  cir- 
cumstances so  that  the  ideal  shall  be  preserved 
though  not  unchanged.' 

A  word,  however,  upon  the  practical  qualities 
of  the  Irishman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace 
the  error  that  doubted  this  characteristic  unless 
it  was  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  All  true  idealism 
naturally    tends    to    practical    realisation,    but 
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every  practical  man  is  not  necessarily  an  idealist, 
indeed,  his  very  failure  is  often  through  lack  of 
real  idealism.  If  anything,  practicalism  is  a 
blind,  conservative,  and  a  retentive  force;  idealism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  seeing,  progressive,  and 
liberative  power — which  is  just  the  difference 
between  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman.  The 
Englishman  is  so  practical  that  it  kills  his  idealism, 
the  Irishman  so  idealistic  that  he  can  realise  his 
theory  in  practice. 

Thus  an  idea  has  no  sooner  taken  root  in 
Ireland  than  it  immediately  thrusts  out  a  thousand 
branches,  till  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
one  vast  organisation  connected  with  a  central 
office  which  at  once  inspires  and  gains  strength 
from  the  separate  units — in  a  word,  the  Celt 
has  the  finest  organising  instinct  in  the  world; 
if  anything,  he  errs  upon  the  practical  side,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  the  American 
corruption  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Roman 
corruption  of  Vaticanism. 

Now  turn  to  the  Saxon,  with  all  his  boasted 
business  instinct,  the  land  theories  of  Henry 
George  and  the  tariff  schemes  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  are  exactly  to-day  in  England 
where  they  were  the  first  moment  of  their 
conception — speculations  of  the  intellectually  un- 
employed, but  to  the  masses  of  the  people — 
nothing. 

Take  the  same  ideas  planted  upon  Irish  soil 
and  you  have  the  Land  League  and  the  Gaelic 
League  stretching  from  the  working  man  to  the 
Cabinet  in  one  unbroken  chain,  every  link  of 
which  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  practical  instincts 
of  the  race.    Nor  must  we  forget  that  succession 
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of  brilliant  tactics  which  has  made  of  the  specu- 
lations of  Isaac  Butt  the  one  fact  which  dominates 
the  fortunes  of  Empire,  and  this  with  a  unity  of 
aim  and  a  consistency  of  method  which  has 
ba filed  every  form  of  obstacle  from  an  otiose  and 
cultured  indifference  to  moments  of  almost 
hysterical  panic. 

Take  their  theory  of  a  Church.  Catholicism 
was  no  sooner  a  vital  question  than  torture  rack, 
confiscation,  exile,  death,  were  endured  for  it,  and 
since  the  faith  was  saved  every  village  has  been 
repeopled  with  teachers,  every  ruin  covered  with 
a  new  edifice,  and  every  new  political  question 
dominated  by  an  old  religion,  until  once  again 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  priest  holds 
exactly  the  power  he  held  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades. 

Compare  this  with  the  two  main  features  of 
English  history.  Their  great  change  in  religion 
was  accomplished  with  such  a  suddenness  that 
they  had  already  established  a  schism  before 
they  had  evolved  a  single  clear  heresy,  with  the 
result  that  a  'church'  which  had  been  erected 
in  a  moment  of  panic,  after  three  hundred  years 
of  existence,  found  itself  at  the  first  mount  of 
idealistic  criticism — the  Oxford  movement — 
utterly  void  of  intellectual  foundation  and  forced 
to  adopt  a  series  of  reconstructions  of  conception, 
which  are  every  day  landing  its  devotees  one- 
third  back  to  the  Rome  of  the  Papacy  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars. 

Take,  again,  the  great  change  in  politics.  The 
English  had  already  cut  off  the  head  of  their 
King  and  established  a  Commonwealth  before  a 
single  apologist  of  Republicanism  had  been  found 
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to  utter  a  syllable  of  Democracy,  and  they  still 
keep  up  a  ritual  of  coronation  based  upon  the 
conception  of  the  divine  prerogative  of  monarchy 
long  after  the  last  vestige  of  royal  power  has 
been  returned  to  the  electorate. 

It  is  such  theories  as  these  that  astound  the 
Celtic  mind,  which  in  this  respect  resembles  that 
of  the  French.  The  latter  had  already  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  democracy  in  every 
branch  of  literature  before  they  dethroned  their 
monarch,  and  had  finally  proclaimed  the  right 
of  the  intellect  to  freedom  in  education  before 
expelling  from  all  spheres  of  influence  any  who 
denied  it. 

These  policies  have  not,  of  course,  any  exact 
counterpart  in  Ireland,  but  the  simile  is  only 
intended  to  suggest  the  similarity  of  spirit. 
The  Celt  has  fought  and  suffered  for  his  religion 
chiefly  because  he  is  deeply  conscious  of  its 
truth.  It  matters  little  whether  the  end  has 
been  attained  through  the  heart  or  through  the 
head,  and  it  is  precisely  by  virtue  of  that  prac- 
tical idealism  that  he  cannot  admit  a  church 
and  deny  its  authority. 

His  sense  of  the  divine  cannot  grasp  the  posi- 
tion of  a  state  church  in  the  sense  of  the  church 
created  by  the  state;  he  is  far  more  likely  to 
accept  a  state  created  by  his  church — nor  will 
any  philosopher  find  much  fault  with  his  logic. 

The  very  idea  of  an  assembly  creating  a  church, 
which  will  hold  its  powers  by  its  authority  and 
get  its  dogmas  from  its  intelligence,  is  a  propo- 
sition which  smacks  too  much  of  those  royal 
manufacturers  of  idols  in  the  Bible  for  the  Celtic 
mind  of  the  south,   just  as  the  toleration  of  a 
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creed,  the  fundamental  corruption  of  which  is 
the  very  ratio  existential  of  State  Protestantism, 
is  equally  preposterous  to  the  Celtic  mind  of 
the  north.  The  average  Englishman  only  sees 
the  riot  between  the  two  sections  of  the  populace 
in  the  street;  he  does  not  grasp  the  conflict  of 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  respective 
philosophies.  He  rightly  argues  words  do  not 
lead  to  peace,  and  as  God's  policeman  he  is 
primarily  responsible  for  law  an  d  order,  leaving 
justice  and  truth  to  science,  God's  lawyer. 

In  other  words,  the  practical  instinct  of  the 
Saxon  is  his  weakness  and  not  his  strength,  while 
the  idealism  of  the  Celt  is  his  strength  and  not 
his  weakness ;  but  it  does  not  suit  us  to  say  so, 
even  though  the  present  political  situation  is 
writing  it  in  huge  capitals  across  the  page  of  our 
national  history.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  the  sooner 
he  realises  the  better  for  the  sake  of  that  Empire 
in  the  governance  of  which  he  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  all  the  follies  he  has  shown  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

'Englishmen,  when  they  argue,'  said  a  writer 
the  other  day,  'and  nowadays  they  are  always 
arguing,  play  but  do  not  play  the  game.  They 
trust  more  in  the  number  than  the  strength  of 
their  arguments.  In  all  our  current  contro- 
versies there  is  a  vast  amount  of  energy  on  both 
sides  in  refuting  arguments  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  advanced.  They  are  advanced 
because  there  is  a  common  opinion  that  any 
argument  will  serve  a  good  cause  and  because 
good  causes  really  do  not  suffer  among  us  from 
bad  arguments  ;  but  the  game  of  advancing  and 
refuting   bad   arguments   is   a   mere   distraction 
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which    encourages    a    very    barren    cleverness 
amr ng  us.' 

'The  English,'  once  wrote  Sir  Bartle  C.  Frere, 
in  The  Times  (January  2,  1911),  'are,  I  suppose, 
tl  e  stupidest  race  that  was  ever  created;  but 
their  love  of  character  has  been  a  talisman 
that  has  thus  far  preserved  and  been  more 
than  efficient  substitute  for  many  sparkling 
qvalities;'  wl  ile  Monsieur  Delcass^'s  estimate  is, 
of  course,  well  known  {Times,  October  5,  1909), 
'I  do  not  know  for  my  part  any  people  more 
expansive  and  even  more  sentimental  than 
the  British  people.  Only  by  reason  of  a  privi- 
lege which  I  confess  I  envy,  sentiment  with 
them  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  national 
interest. '  • 

With  the  Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
very  opposite;  formal  apostacy  and  practical 
loyalty  would  have  saved  half  the  bloodshed 
of  six  centuries,  had  he  not  always  been  a 
practical  idealist.  He  preferred  to  suffer  for 
an  idea,  and  I  know  of  no  English  heresy 
so  fraught  with  real  danger  to  the  Empire  than 
the  common  belief  that  mere  ideas  make  no 
difference ;  with  the  Irishman  it  is  only  ideas 
which  practically  count ;  and  in  this  respect 
his  likeness  to  the  Frenchman  is  very  pro- 
nounced. I  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  an 
eloquent  leader  in  The  Times  a  propos  of  the 
contrast. 

'We  may  be  stupid,  we  think,'  it  runs,  'but  we 
have  always  got  on  well  enough  without  stupidity. 
No  Frenchman  would  make  such  an  admission 
or  such  a  defence;  for  the  French  have  an  intel- 
lectual sense  of  honour  which  we  do  not  possess; 
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rather  than  be  stupid,  they  would  prefer  not  to 
thrive  at  all. 

'A  Frenchman  can  no  more  be  happy  if  the 
world  thinks  him  stupid  than  an  Englishman 
can  be  happy  if  the  world  thinks  him  dishonest. 
Indeed,  to  profit  by  stupidity  seems  to  the 
Frenchman  a  kind  of  intellectual  dishonesty. 
He  never  hopes  to  muddle  through,  to  reach  a 
right  end  by  a  wrong  process;  for  in  matters  of 
the  intellect  the  process  is  as  important  as  the 
result.  He  will  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
of  it. 

'But  we  intellectually  are  certainly  casuists. 
We  pay  no  fixed  allegiance  to  reason,  but  test  its 
process  by  practical  results.  And  we  pay  the 
penalty  exacted  of  all  kinds  of  casuistry;  for 
in  regarding  reason  purely  as  an  instrument 
and  in  bending  it  to  our  will  we  weaken  its  powers 
and  change  its  very  nature.  The  reason  that  will 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  desired  by  the  reasoner 
ceases  to  be  reason  at  all,  and  it  would  suffer 
less  if  we  made  no  pretence  of  using  it.  It  is  our 
unscrupulous  use  of  reason  that  makes  other 
nations  think  us  stupid.'1 

The  mere  practical  man  is  in  world  matters 
very  much  what  the  amateur  is  in  domestic 
matters — the  greatest  of  all  dangers  to  every- 
thing he  touches,  be  it  a  house  or  a  chemist's 
shop,  or  even  a  constitution;  and  the  idealist 
is  somewhat  like  the  man  of  science  always 
being  called  to  the  rescue.  Luck  has  so  far  been 
on  our  side  in  Empire.  Even  America  was  lost 
in  the  face  of  protests  of  the  greatest  statesman 
and  the  greatest  philosopher;  Canada  was  only 
1  Times,  August  2,  1912. 
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retained  by  a  volte  face  at  the  last  moment ; 
Africa  nearly  saw  the  British  lion  engulfed — 
it  certainly  saw  him  outwitted — and  for  seven 
centuries  we  have  been  deliberately  choking 
some  of  the  clearest  sources  of  idealism  in  our 
kingdom  when  we  could  have  used  it  to  refresh 
the  earth  itself  in  our  name.  All  this  cannot 
go  on  for  ever. 

The  genius  of  the  Gael,  in  other  words,  is  more 
his  clearness  of  conception  rather  than  the 
possession  of  any  definite  power ;  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  unaccomplished  rather  than  the  accom- 
plished fact;  the  Greek  instinct  that  though 
conquered  she  will  yet  take  captive  her  rude 
conqueror,  rather  than  the  Roman  instinct  of 
mere  physical  domination;  the  hopes  of  mother- 
hood, the  promise  of  bringing  a  living  child  into 
the  world,  rather  than  the  boast  of  the  triumphant 
warrior  over  his  slaughtered  kind. 

When  an  Irishman,  therefore,  says  he  believes 
in  the  genius  of  his  race  he  is  not  merely  repeating 
the  platitudes  of  antiquarians;  he  is  expressing 
his  adherence  to  that  sense  of  duty  which  the 
past  imposes  upon  him  for  the  future.  It  is  at 
once  an  act  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  charity.  It 
implies  faith  in  that  it  is  based  upon  a  certainty 
of  trust ;  it  implies  hope  in  that  it  expresses  belief 
in  eventual  victory  ;  it  implies  charity  in  that  it  is 
a  labour  of  love  undertaken  out  of  gratitude 
towards  the  heroic  dead  and  out  of  beneficence 
towards  generations  yet  unborn. 

Irish  oratory,  it  is  true,  is  often  flamboyant, 
over  ornate  and  over  impetuous,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally the  very  clearness  of  the  thought  that  creates 
its  strength;    the  superlative  is  rarely,  as  with 
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Englishmen,  a  substitute  for  the  thought  itself. 
Ideas  have  before  now  revolutionised  mankind 
in  \he  world  of  science  and  commerce.  They  do 
so  every  day,  but  in  the  problems  of  the  future, 
problems  of  new  economic  conditions,  novel 
modes  of  warfare,  the  rising  of  new  nationalities, 
the  coming  of  new  combinations  of  forces,  the 
palm  will  go  to  the  most  skilful  diplomatist — 
and  diplomacy  is  essentially  a  game  of  brains. 
To  tinker  with  the  Irish  question  as  Englishmen 
have  done  for  a  century,  playing  havoc  as  much 
with  human  reason  as  with  human  life,  may  be 
put  down  complacently  to  Celtic  perversity; 
but  it  will  be  a  different  matter  when  dealing 
with  dominions  like  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  where  bad  arguments  might  be 
resisted  by  good  arms,  and,  to  use  the  concluding 
phrase  of  The  Times  leader :  '  In  that  case, 
reason  will  take  her  revenge  for  our  contempt  of 
her — for  silliness,  unlike  our  supposed  stupidity, 
never  bungles  through.' 

Parnell  once  said  that  Ireland  could  not  afford 
to  lose  a  single  Irishman.  It  could  be  said  with 
equal  truth  that  the  Empire  cannot  afford  to 
lose  a  single  nationality. 

The  tendency  to  reach  in  ambition  a  common 
level  of  mediocrity  is  the  great  sin  of  all  democ- 
racies ;  the  danger  of  civilisation  reducing  all 
life  to  one  uniform  conventionality  and  the  fear 
of  change  ending  in  one  vast  conservatism  of 
apathy — all  these  are  the  high  roads  to  decadence 
and  disruption.  All  real  power  is  dynamic  not 
static,  and  the  people  which  is  not  an  everlasting 
source  of  new  strength  and  fresh  originality 
is  doomed  by  one  of  the  most  fundamental  laws 
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of  existence — the  law  of  decay.  What  aristocracy 
is  to  democracy — and  by  aristocracy  I  do  not 
mean  merely  rank  but  that  which  rank  stands 
for  and  signifies,  namely,  mental  superiority, 
which  is  the  real  power  of  domination — so  is 
nationality  to  Empire  and  so  is  Empire  to 
civilisation. 
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